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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 

San  Francisco,  1875. 


\ 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report 
of  the  condition  and  management  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  unusual  prosperity  in  our 
schools.  Through  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  our  citizens,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  been 
enabled  to  erect  eight  new  school  buildings,  with  ample  accom- 
modations for  nearly  six  thousand  pupils. 

Our  teachers  have  labored  with  renewed  interest  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  difficult  duties,  which  should  entitle  them  to  our 
warmest  thanks  and  highest  consideration. 

The  increased  attendance  of  our  schools  has  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  our  city.  This  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  statistics,  which  have  been  carefully 
compiled  from  the  records  of  the  School  Department: 

GENERAL   STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  City  (U.  S.  Census,  1870) 150,005 

Estimated  population,  1875 234,000 

Number  of  youth  in  the  City  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 

June  30th,  1875 64,909 

Increase  for  the  year 4,357 

Number  of  youth  in  the  City  between  five  and  seventeen 

years  of  age  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public 

money 41,029 
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Increase  for  the  year 2,936 

Number  of  youth  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  age 

■who  are  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools 37,583 

Increase  for  the  year  .  r 1,591 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  six  years  of  age  who 

will  be  entitled  to  enter  the  public  schools  during  the 

next  year 3,446 

Increase  for  the  year 1,345 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 

in  all  the  public  schools 31,128 

Increase  for  the  year 1,679 

Whole  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  all  the  public  schools 

during  the  year 16,437 

Whole  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  all  the  public  schools 

during  the  year. 14,691 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  public  schools 22,447 

Increase  for  the  year 1 ,697 

Average   daily   attendance   of   pupils   in   all  the  public 

schools 21,014 

Increase  for  the  year 1,633 

Average  daily  attendance  of  boys  in  all  the  public  schools  10,720 

Average  daily  attendance  of  girls  in  all  the  public  schools  10,294 

Number  attending  private   and   church   schools   during 

June,  1875,   (not  including  Chinese,)   as  reported  by 

Census  Marshals 6,094 

Decrease  for  the  year 87 

Number  of  pupils  attending  public  and  private  schools, 

June,   1875,   (not  including  Chinese,)  as  reported  by 

Census  Marshals 32,305 

Increase  during  the  year 2,502 

Number  of  youth  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  age 

not  attending  any  school,  June,  1875,   (not  including 

Chinese,)  as  reported  by  Census  Marshals 5,278 

Average  percentage  of  attendance  of  all  the  public  schools  93.7 

Percentage  of  the  number  of  all  the  pupils  attending  pri- 
vate and  public  schools  during  June,  1875,  on  the  whole 

number  of  youth  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of 

age,  as  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals 85.9 

Percentage  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

the  public  schools  on  the  whole  number  of  youth  be- 
tween six  and  seventeen  years  of  age 59.9 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  private  schools   on  the 

whole  number  of  youth  between  six   and   seventeen 

years  of  age,  June,  1875,  as  reported  by  the  Census 

Marshals 16  2 
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Percentage  of  youth  in  the  city  between  six  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  not  attending  any  school,  Juno,  1875, 
(not  including  Chinese,)  as  reported  by  the  Census 
Marshals 14.0 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

Total  enrollment  of  the  High  Schools 702 

Increase  for  the  year 46 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  High  School — Boys.  ..         181 
Average  number  belonging  to  the  High  School — Girls.  . .        381 

Total 562 

Increase  for  the  year 22.5 

Average  daily  attendance  at  the  High  School — Boys 176.6 

Average  daily  attendance  at  the  High  School — Girls 365.4 

Total 542 

Increase  for  the  year 23 

Percentage  of  attendance   96.4 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  High 

School 25.5 

Total  enrollment  of  the  Grammar  Department 6,055 

Decrease  for  the  year 491 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  Grammar  Department..  5,090.7 

Increase  for  the  year 300.7 

Average  daily  attendance  of  the  Grammar  Department.. .  4,857.2 

Increase  for  the  year 292 

Percentage  of  attendance  of  the  Grammar  Department. . .  95 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  class  in  the  Grammar 

grades 44 .7 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the  Grammar 

classes 37.6 

Total  enrollment  of  the  Primary  Department 22,158 

Increase  for  the  year 2,084 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Primary  De- 
partment   15,967 

Increase  for  the  year 1,278.4 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Pri- 
mary Department 14,928.6 

Increase  for  the  year 1,233.8 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  the  Primary  Department 93. 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  class  in  the  Primary 

Grades 49.1 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 

Classes 45.9 

Total  enrollment  of  the  Evening  Schools 2,213 

Increase  for  the  year 40 
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Average  number  belonging  to  the  Evening  Schools 827.3 

Average  daily  attendance  at  the  Evening  Schools 686.3 

Increase  for  the  year 83.8 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Even- 
ing Schools 29.8 

SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

Total  number  of  school  buildings 69 

Number  of  High  Schools 2 

Rooms,  20;  Hall,  1. 

Number  of  buildings  for  Grammar  Schools 12 

Rooms,  164;  Hall,  1. 

Number  of  buildings  for  Mixed  Schools 11 

Rooms,  42;  Hall,  1. 

Number  of  buildings  for  Primary  Schools 44 

Rooms,  213;  Hall,  1. 

Number  of  brick  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 9 

Number  of  wooden  buildings  owned  by  the  Department,  including 

those  recently  erected 43 

Number  of  rooms  rented 61 

Number  of  pupils  taught  in  rented  rooms  during  the  year 3,600 

Amount  paid  for  rented  rooms $15,243. 89 

SCHOOLS    AND   CLASSES. 

Number  of  classes  in  the  High  Schools 17 

Boys,  6;  Girls,  11. 
Number  of  Grammar  Schools,  each  separate  class  forming  a  school 108 

Boys,  24;  Girls,  27;  mixed,  girls  and  boys,  57. 
Number  of  Primary  Schools,  each  separate  class  forming  a  school. 304 

Boys,  48;  Girls,  41;  mixed,  boys  and  girls,  215. 
Number  of  primary  classes  taught  in  grammar  and  mixed  school  buildings  115 
Number  of  Evening  Schools,  each  class  forming  a  school 20 

Male,  18;  Female,  2. 
Whole  number  of  schools,  each  class  forming  a  school 449 

TEACHEKS. 

Total  number  of  Teachers 510 

Males,  63;  Females,  447. 

Average  number  of  teachers  belonging  to  the  schools 475 

Total  number  of  Principals  of  different  schools 47 

High  Schools,  2;  Grammar  Schools,  12;  Mixed  Schools,  9;  Primary 
Schools,  24. 
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Number  of  Principals  of  schools  not  required  to  teach  a  class   .........     25 

Males,  12;  Females,  13. 
Number  of  Vice-Principals 16 

Males,  8;  Females,  8. 
Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools 22 

Males,  10;  Females,  12. 
Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools 129 

Males,  27;  Females,  102. 
Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Schools 325 

Male,  1;  Females,  324. 
Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 23 

Males,  20;  Females,  3. 
Number  of  teachers  of  German  and  French 22 

German,  13;  French,  9. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek 1 

Number  of  special  teachers 11 

Music,  6;  Drawing,  5. 

EXPENDITUKES. 

Total  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874. .  $707,445  36 

Increase  for  the  year $20,966  47 

Current  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  includj 

ing  teachers'  and   janitors'  salaries,    books 

and  supplies,  rents,  fuel,  lights,  repairs,  and 

incidentals .* 669,386  14 

Increase  for  the  year 51,709  09 

Teachers'  salaries : . .  519,138  72 

Increase  for  the  year 12,815  66 

Janitors'  salaries 33,100  65 

Decrease  for  the  year 754  96 

Fuel 4,296  98 

Decrease 722  19 

Eents 15,243  89 

Decrease  for  the  year 3,152  47 

Repairs : 51,099  73 

Increase  for  the  year 5,737  91 

Furniture 9,261  72 

Decrease  for  the  year 14, 140  30 

Text-books  for  schools 10,098  96 

Increase  for  the  year 3,481  05 

Stationery,  school  and  office  incidentals 20,127  78 

Decrease  for  the  year 4,605  90 

Valuation  of  the  city  property  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1875 264,229,444  00 
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Increase  for  the  year $51,821,939  00 

Total  amount  of   revenue  for  city  purposes  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875 $5,285,844  38 

Increase  for  the  year . 1,231,106  88 

Total  income  of  the  School  Department  for  the 

year,  including  cash  on  hand  June  30,  1874. .  798,125  75 

Increase  for  the  year 69,399  34 

State  and  city  tax  for  1874  and  1875,  on  every 

hundred  dollars $2  09  9-10 

City  school  tax  on  every  hundred  dollars.    19  cts. 

Percentage  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  School 
Department  on  the  whole  amount  of  reve- 
nue raised  by  the  city  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1875 15 

Estimated  value  of  school  sites 1,436,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  buildings 795,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 126,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  libraries 10.000  00 

Total $2,367,000  00 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE    30,    1875. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 


Receipts  from  Taxes 

Receipts  from  State  Apportionment 

Receipts  from  Poll  Taxes 

Receipts  from  Sale  of  Old.  Building 

Receipts  from  Sale  of  Horse  and  Old  Tin 
Receipts  from  Rent  of  School  Property. . . 

Total 

Cash  on  hand,  July  1, 1874 

Total  Revenue 


$391,654  30 

288,836  75 

76,148  70 

1,050  00 

60  00 

100  00 


$757,849  75 
32;331  16 


$790,180  91 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 


$519,138  72 

33,100  65 

1,781  50 

For  School  Text-Books  

10,098  96 

20,127  78 

9,261  72 

For  Fuel 

4,296  98 

1,810  02 

135  00 

15.243  89 

51,099  73 

12,552  91 

$678,647  86 

20,000  00 

1,500  00 

For  Purchase  of  Lot  on  Bryant  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 

Paid  on  account  of  contract  for  erection  of  Bryant  street  building 

$700,147  86 

Total  revenue 

Grand  total  expenditures. 


$790,180  91 
700,147  86 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1875 $90,033  05 


SCHOOL  FUND— SPECIAL. 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1874 

Paid  for  building  school-house  corner  Noe  and  Temple  streets . 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1875 . 


$7,944  84 
7,297  50 

$f>47  34 


Since  the  total  expense  of  conducting  the  Department  during 
the  year  is  $40,527.14  less  than  the  estimate  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Public 
Schools  is  encouraging,  and  shows  that  the  public  funds  have 
been  wisely  disbursed. 

While  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  Public 
Schools  has  increased  during  the  year  1,697,  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  for  the  same  time  has  been  $7,832.03 
less  than  they  were  last  year. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  a  balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  school  fund  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
$90,080.39.     This  balance  will  be  ample  to  enable  the  Board  to 
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erect  the  Bryant  Street  School-House,  the  Boys'  High  School 
building,  and  to  raise  and  enlarge  the  Spring  Valley  Grammar 
School  building. 

Estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Public  Schools 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1876: 

ESTIMATED  EECEEPTS. 


From  City  Taxes 

From  Poll  Taxes 

From  State  Apportionment 

Total 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1875. . 
School  Fund,  special 

Grand  total 


$370,000  00 

95,000  00 

307,000  00 


$772,000  00 

90,033  05 

647  34 


$862,680  39 


.ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES. 


For  Teachers'  Salaries 

For  Janitors'  Salaries 

For  Census  Marshals 

For  School  Text-Books 

For  Stationery  and  School  Incidentals 

For  Furniture 

For  Repairs 

For  Fuel 

For  Lights 

For  Water 

For  Rents 

For  Incidentals 

To  complete  the  Coys'  High  School  building 

To  complete  the  Bryant  Street  Primary  building 

To  raise  and  enlarge  the  Spring  Valley  Grammar  building 

Total 


$540,000  00 

33,500  00 

1,502  00 

7,500  00 

21,0i)0  00 

20,000  00 

46,000  00 

5,050  00 

1,800  00 

150  00 

10,000  00 

12,000  00 

37,400  00 

27,294  00 

11,525  00 


$774,721  00 


Estimated  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  School  Fund,  June  30,  1876.  .$87,959  39 


This  balance  will  be  ample  for  the  erection  of  the  following 
School  Houses :  A  f ourteen-class  building  on  the  lot  owned  by 
the  city  on  Geary,  near  Jones  street;  a  twelve-class  building  on 
Columbia  street,  near  Twenty-sixth  street;  and  an  eight-class 
building  in  Haj^es'  Valley,  for  the  large  number  of  children  ap- 
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plying  for  admission  in  that  thickly-settled  portion  of  the  city, 
and  for  which  the  Department  has  at  present  no  accommo- 
dations. 


SCHEDULE  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES,  1875-76. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Adopted  August  10,  1874. 


In  adopting  the  present  Schedule  of  Salaries,  the  Board  has 
endorsed  the  following  important  principles  : 

First — That  teachers  with  high   grade   certificates  should   receive   higher 
salaries. 

Second — That  long  service  in  the  cause  of  education  should  be  recognized 
by  better  compensation;  and, 

Third — That  the  higher  grades  of  the  Department  should  be  tilled  by  com- 
petent teachers,  who  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


PEE   ANNUM. 


Principal  Boys' 

Principal  Girls' 

Special  Teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek 

Special  Teachers  of  French  and  German 

Special  Teachers  of  Natural  Sciences 

Assistants  in  Boys'  High  School 

Teachers  of  Senior  and  Middle  Classes,  Girls'  High  School 
Teachers  of  Junior  Classes,  Girls'  High  School 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Principal  of  Lincoln  Grammar  School 

Vice-Principals  of  Lincoln  Grammar  School 

Principals  of  South  Cosmopolitan,  Denman,  Rincon,  Hayes  Valley 

and  Valencia  Street  Grammar  Schools 

Vice-Principals  of  said  Schools 

Principals  of  the  North  Cosmopolitan,  Broadway,  Union,  Wash- 
ington, Spring  Valley,  and  Eighth  Street  Grammar  Schools 

Vice-Principals  of  said  Schools 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  bdaud4tii  Grade  Classes 

exclusively  for  boys 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  Classes,  yd  and  4th 

Grades 

Holders  of  2u  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  3d  and  4th  Grade  Classes, 

exclusively  for  boys 

Holders  of  2d  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  Classes,  3d  and  4th 

Grades 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  2d  Grade  Classes,  of 

boys  exclusively 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  Classes,  2d  Grades 
Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  1st  Grade  Classes,  of 

boys  exclusively 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  Glasses,  1st  Grades 


PEE  MONTH. 


$225  00 
150  00 

200  00 
145  .00 

185  00 
135  00 

75  00 

72  50 

72  50 

70  00 

85  00 
77  50 

92  50 
85  00 


PEE  ANNUM. 


$2,700  00 

1,800  00 

2,420  00 
1,740  00 

2.220  00 
1,020  00 

900  00 

870  00 

870  00 

840  00 

1,020  00 
930  00 

1,110  00 
1,020  00 


Note. — Teachers  of  1st  or  2d  Grade  Classes  must  be  holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates, 
and  teachers  of  3d  or  4th  Grade  Classes  must  be  holders  of  1st  or  2d  Grade  Certificates.  No 
teachers  shall  be  employed  in  Grammar  Classes,  except  those  who  have  had  two  years 
experience  in  teaching. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


PEE  MONTH, 


PEE  ANNUM. 


Principals  having  10  Classes  or  more 

Principals  having  5  Classes  and  less  than  io,  who  teach  Classes.. 
Principals  having  4  Classes  or  less 


$150  00 
150  00 
100  00 


$1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,200  00 
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ASSISTANTS. 


Holders  of  3d  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  experience  in 

teaching.    First  year 

Holders  of  3d  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  experience  in 

teaching.    Second  year 

Holders  of  3d  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  experience  in 

teaching.    Third  year 

Holders  of  2d  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  experience  in 

teaching.    First  year 

Holders  of  2d  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  experience  in 

teaching.     Second  year 

Holders  of  2d  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  experience  in 

teaching.    Third  year 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  experience  in 

t  aching.     First  year 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  experience  in 

teaching.    Second  year 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  who  have  had  no  experience  in 

teaching.    Third  year 


PEE  MONTH. 

$50   00 

55  00 

60  00 

55  00 

60  00 

65  00 

60  00 

65  00 

70  00 

PEE  ANNUM  . 
$600   00 

660  00 
720  00 
660  00 
720  00 
780  00 
720  00 
780  00 
810  00 


Note. — Teachers  who  have  taught  two  years  in  any  Public  School  in  the  United  States 
will  be  credited  with  that  experience  on  entering  this  Department,  and  will  enter  on  the 
advanced  salary  according  to  Grade  of  Certificate.  This  schedule  for  the  salaries  of  primary 
assistants  shall  apply  to  those  teachers  only  whose  salaries  will  thereby  be  increased,  and 
to  teachers  hereafter  to  be  elected;  but  it  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  occasion  the  reduction  of 
the  salaries  of  any  teachers  heretofore  elected. 


GENERAL  RULE  OF  INCREASE  OF  SALARIES  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 
TEACHING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Assistants  both  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  in- 
crease of  salaries  over  and  above  the  preceding  schedule  of  salaries: 


PEE  MONTH.    PEE  ANNUM, 


Increase  at  the  end  of  four  years. . 
Increas"  at  th  end  of  seven  years. 
Increase  at  the  end  of  ten  years. . . 


$C0  00 

90  00 

120  00 


This  shall  apply  to  all  assistants  now  elected  according  to  the  time  of  their  service. 
SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Principal  of  Model  School. . 
Principal  of  Evening  School 
Assistants,  Evening  School. . 


PEE  MONTH. 

PEE  ANNUM. 

$175   00 

75  00 
50  00 

$2,100  00 
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UNCLASSIFIED    SCHOOLS. 


Principal  of  South  San  Francisco  School 

Principal  of  Potrero  School 

Principal  of  Fairmount  School 

Principal  of  Pine  Street  School 

Principal  of  Ocean  House  School 

Principal  of  Point  Lobos  School 

Principal  of  West  End  School 

Principal  of  Laguna  Honda  School 


PEE  MONTH. 

$150  00 

125  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

PEE   ANNUM. 


$1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 


SPECIAL    TEACHERS    OF    LANGUAGES. 


Holders  of 

teachin 
Holders  of 

teachin 
Holders   of 

teacbin 
Holders  of 

teachin 
Holders  of 
Holders  of 


1st  Crade  Certificates  in  both  German  and  French 
g  in  Grammar  Schools 

1st  Grade  Certificates  in  either  French  or  German 
g  in  Grammar  Schools 

1st  Grade  Certificates  in  both  German  and  French 
gin  Primary  Schools , 

1st  Grade  Certificates  in  either  French  or  German 

gin  Primary  Schools 

2d  Grade  Certificates,  French  or  German 

3d  (irade  Certificates,  French  or  German 


PEE  MONTH. 


$125  00 
100  00 
100  00 

80  00 

75  00 
70  00 


PEE   ANNUM. 


$1,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

9G0  00 
900  (10 
840  00 


TEACHERS   OF   MUSIC   AND   DRAWING. 


Principal  Teacher  of  Music 

Assistant  Teachers  of  Music  in  Grammar  Grades 
Assistant  Teachers  of  Music  in  Primary  Grades  . 

Principal  Teacher  of  Drawing 

Assistant  Teachers  of  Drawing 


PEE  MONTH, 


$200  00 
150  00 
125  Oil 
200  00 
150  00 


PEE  ANNUM. 


$2,400  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
2,100  00 
1,800  00 
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According  to  this  schedule  the  Department  is  paying  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  salaries  for  September,  1875,  including  Superin- 
tendent and  Deputy: 


1  Teacher  at 

1  Teacher  at 

1  Teacher  at 

10  Teachers  at 

6  Teachers  at 

13  Teachers  at 

30  Teachers  at 

8  Teachers  at 

12  Teachers  at 

7  Teachers  at 

3  Teachers  at 

1  Teacher  at ' 

15  Teachers  at 

2  Teachers  at 

2  Teachers  at 

2  Teachers  at 

2  Teachers  at 

7  Teachers  at 

1 3  Teachers  at 

38  Teachers  at 

37  Teachers  at 

49  Teachers  at 

61  Teachers  at 

41  Teachers  at 

37  Teachers  at 

35  Teachers  at 

52  Teachers  at i . 

21  Teachers  at 

8  Teachers  at 


,000  per 
,000  per 
700  per 
,400  per 
,220  per 
100  per 
,800  per 
,740* per 
,620  per 
,500  per 
,320  per 
,290  per 
,200  per 
,140  per 
,110  per 
,080  per 
,050  per 
,020  per 
990  per 
960  per 
930  per 
900  per 
870  per 
840  per 
810  per 
780  per 
720  per 
660  per 
600  per 


annum . 

annum . 

annum . 

annum. 

annum 

annum . 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum  t 

annum. 

annum . 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 

annum. 


515  Teachers  at $525,820  per  annum. 

1  Superintendent  at 4,000  per  annum. 

1  Deputy  Superintendent  at 3,000  per  annum. 

Total $532,820  per  annum. 

1  Principal  of  Evening  Schools 750 

23  Assistants,  Evening  Schools.    11,500 


Grand  total $545,070  per  annum. 

Average  Annual  Salary  of  each  Teacher SI, 021  13 
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COST    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  appendix  to  this  report  contains  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance and  the  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  each  school  during  the 
year.  The  cost  per  capita  includes  the  teachers'  and  janitors' 
salaries  for  December,  1874,  and  is  found  by  dividing  this 
amount  by  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year.  I  have 
also  computed  the  average  cost  of  tuition  in  all  of  our  public 
schools,  including  the  High,  Grammar,  Primary  and  Evening 
Schools.  These  figures  are  based  upon  the  teachers'  and  jan- 
itors' salaries,  rents,  lights,  fuel,  books  and  supplies,  repairs, 
and  incidentals . 

These  items  for  the  year  amount  to  $669,386.14,  which,  divided 
by  22,447,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  public 
schools,  gives  $29.82  for  the  tuition  of  each  pupil. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  enrolled  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  is  31,128.  This  number  has  been  edu- 
cated at  an  entire  expense  (not  including  the  appropriations  for 
buildings  and  purchasing  lots)  of  $669,386.14,  which  is  an  av- 
erage of  $21.50.  This  is  $1.81  per  pupil  less,  than  the  amount 
expended  last  year. 

The  following  table  is  a  statement  of  the  yearly  expenditures 
of  the  School  Department  since  1852;  also  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  city  since  1860.  This  amount  includes  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  School  Department,  such  as  current  expenses,  the 
purchase  of  school  sites,  the  erection  and  repair  of  school- 
houses,  etc. 
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COMPAKATIVE    EXPENSES    OF    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    AND    THE    TOTAL 
EXPENSES  OF  THE  CITY. 


YEAES. 

Total  Expense 
of  the  City. 

Total  Expense  of 
the  School 
Department. 

Per  cent,  of  Expen- 
diture for 
School  Purposes. 

1852 

$23,125  00 
35  040  00 
159,249  00 
136,580  00 
125.064  00 
92,955  00     • 
104,808  00 
134.731  00 
156,407  00 
158.855  00 
134.5G7  00 
178,929  00 
228,411  00 
346,862  00 
361,668  00 
507,822  00 
415,839  00 
400,842  00 
526,625  90 
705,116  00 
668,262  00 
611,818  00 
689,022  00 
707,445  36 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

$1,142,290  89 
826,012  33 
812,569  25 
1,387,806  12 
1,495,900  32 
1,819,078  52 
2,192,918  79 
2,356,301  88 
2,365,250  11 
2,459,210  05 
2,684,433  27 
2,819,617  15 
3,062,766  39 
3,155,015  99 
3,197,80S  30 
4,435,257  65 

13 

1861 

19 

1862 

16 

1863 

13 

1864 

16 

1865 

19 

1866 

17 

1867 

21 

1868   

1869 

18 
16 

1870 

19 

1871 

25 

1872 

22 

1873 

19  2-5 

1874 

21  % 

1875 

15  9-10 

Total 

$7,610,043  36 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Total  number  of  Boys,  white,  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 20,243 

Total  number  of  Girls,  white,  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 20,615 

Total  number  of  Boys,  Colored,  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 87 

Total  number  of  Girls,  Colored,  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 76 

Total  number  of  Children,  white,  under  5  years  of  age 22,928 

Total  number  of  Children,  Colored,  under  5  years  of  age 96 

Total  number  of  Chinese  Children  under  17  years  of  age 855 

Total  number  of  Indian  Children  under  17  years  of  age 9 

Grand  Total  of  Children  under  17  years  of  age  residing  in  San  Francisco,  June,  1875.  64,909 


Number  of  Children  attending  Public  Schools 26,211 

Number  of  Children  attending  Private  Schools,  including  Chinese 6,155 

Number  of  Children  not  attending  any  school,  not  including  Indiaus  and  Chinese. .  8,716 

Number  of  Children,  between  5  and  6  years  of  age,  not  including  Chinese 3,446 

Number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 7 

Number  of  Blind  Children 1 

Children  of  Native  Born  Parents 13,319 

Native  Born  Children,  one  Parent  Foreign  Born 6,282 

Native  Born  Children,  both  Parents  Foreign  Born 42,886 

Children  Foreign  Born 2,413 

Indian  Children 9 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  all  the  children  in 
the  City  since  1859: 

Under  eighteen  years  of  age: 

June,  1859 13,858 

"      1860 15,409 

"      1861 20,933 

"      1862   22,044 

"      1863... 25,952 

'•      1864..". 30,480 

"      1865 32,529 

Under  fifteen  years  of  age : 

June,  1866 : 30,675 

"      1867 t 34,889 

' '      1868 ! 39,728 

"      1869 41,488 

"      1870 45,617 

' '      1871 46,610 

"      1872 52,320 

"      1873 54,469 
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Under  seventeen  years  of  age : 

"June,  1874 60,552 

"      1875 64,909 

*  Published  by  mistake  64,552  in  the  annual  report  of  1874. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  statistics  of  the  Principals  and  the  Census  Marshals  are 
gratifying,  and  show  a  large  increase  over  the  attendance  last 
year. 

The  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  was  31,128;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
22,447.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  six 
and  seventeen  years,  the  legal  age  to  attend  school,  was  37,583. 
This  shows  that  over  82  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  the  cjty 
have,  some  time  during  the  year,  attended  the  public  schools,  and 
that  the  average  number  belonging  was  59  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  whole  number 
enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  all  the  Public 
Schools  since  1852: 


During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 


the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 


ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


31,  1852. 
31,  1853. 
31,  1854 
31,  1855. 
31,  1856. 
31,  1857. 
31,  1858. 
31,  1859. 
31,  1860. 
31,1861. 
31,  1862. 
31,  1863. 
31,  1864. 
31,  1865* 
1866*... 
1867*... 
1868.... 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


NUMBER 
ENROLLED. 


132 
,870 
199 
,694 
370 
,637 
273 
001 
,108 
674 
203 
979 
981 


420 
885 

152 
406 
004 
722 
449 
12S 


AVERAGE  DAILY 
ATTENDANCE. 


445 

703  % 

1,011% 

1,484 
2,516 
2,155 
2,521 
2,829 
2,837 
3,377 
3,794 
4,389 
5,470 
6,718 
8,131 

10,177 

11,871 

13,113 

15.394 

16,978 

18,272 

18,530 

19,434 

21,014 


*  No  record  kept  of  the  number  enrolled. 


GENERAL     STATISTICS. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE  ON   THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING. 


1860 83 

1S61 SO 

1862 90 

1863 91 

1864 92 

1865 92.9 

1866 93 . 5 

1867 i 93.8 


1868 93  % 

1869 92.7 

1870 94 

1871 94 

1872 94.2 

1873 94.4 

1874 93.3 

1875 93.7 


ANNUAL    EXAMINATION. 


The  following  tables  contain  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in 
each  grade  of  the  different  schools,  the  number  promoted,  and 
the  number  of  failures.  These  figures  are  valuable,  since  they 
show  the  real  work  performed  by  the  teachers  of  the  different 
grades. 


The  percentage  of  promotion  in  the  First  Grade  was  69;  in  the 
Second  Grade,  88;  in  the  Third  Grade,  80.8;  in  the  Fourth 
Grade,  86;  in  the  Fifth  Grade,  70;  in  the  Sixth  Grade,  85;  in 
the  Seventh  Grade,  84.4;  in  the  Eighth  Grade,  85.6.  The  av- 
erage percentage  of  promotion  in  the  Grammar  Grades  was  84, 
and  in  the  Primary  Grades  82.6. 
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REPORT    OF    THE   RESULT   OF   THE   ANNUAL   EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  SCHOOLS,  MAY,  1875. 


,    FIEST   GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

SCHOOLS. 

o 

1=1 

1 

a 

3 

o 

hj 
n 

o 

B 

o 
S" 

o 

a 
o 

hd 

i-i 

O 

B 
o 

2 

o 

B 
B" 

cd 

1       ■ 

o 
hd 
o 

B 

o 

CD 

o 
o 

d 

g 
o 

CD 

o 

1 

5' 

CD 
& 

o 

►D* 

1-5 

o 

B 

o 

CD 

o 

P 

o 

hd 
o 

B 

o 

CD 

p. 

139 
106 

38 
21 
10 
36 
23 
38 
77 
32 
54 
38 
8 

107 
60 
35 
9 
'  2 
30 
15 
26 
67 
23 
43 
14 
3 

32 

46 

3 

12 

8 
6 
8 
12 
10 
9 

11 
24 
5 

128        122 

6 
8 
8 
19 
10 
0 
9 

23 
13 
0 
2 
5 

149 

166 

90 

57 

43 

67 

45 

128 

162 

72 

143 

39 

14 

3 

136 

150 

56 

29 

40 

66 

44 

110 

149 

62 

138 

38 

12 

3 

13 

111 

73 
37 
42 
41 
34 
89 
122 
35 
89 
24 

103 
65 
18 
32 
41 
25 
66 

109 
35 
87 
19 

16 

34 

28 
3 

1 

South  Cosmopolitan  (rrainmar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

1 

18 

13 

10 

5 

1 

2 

0 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. 
Model 

12 

3 

9 

52 

51 

1 

50 

46 

4 

1 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

6 

5 

1 

2 
1 
2 

0 
1 

2 

2 
0 
0 

2 

2 

0 

195 

Total 

632 

437 

883 

777 

106 

1240 

1089 

151 

GENERAL     STATISTICS. 
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EESULT  OF  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION— Continued. 


SCHOOLS. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


Denman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar... 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Valencia  s-treet  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar    

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. 

Model 

Mission  Primary 

Bush  Street  Primary 

Stockton  Street  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Market  Street  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Primary 

Tyler  and  Jones  Primary 

Greenwich  Stmt  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Pine  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary , 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

San  Bruno  Primary 

West  End  Primary 

Fairmount  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary , 

Noe  and  Temple  Primary. . . . 

Point  Lobos  Primary 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Vallejo  St.  Colored  Primary. 
Howard  St.  Colored  Primary . 


152 
231 
117  j 

68 

69 

75 

70 
139 
144 

94 
202 

90 

27 
6 

51  I 

45  ! 


139 

189 

91 

24 

66 

58 

56 

127 

131 

90 

195 

79 

24 

6 

48 

45 


Total 1633  I  1417 


100 
262 

65 
114 

41 
135 


216 


153 

193 

172 

33 

7 

187 

100 

109 

107 

66 

90 

69 

61 


36 

40 

5 

10 

11 

10 

5 

4 

3 

4 

2726 


68 
156 
35 
48 
11 
103 


110 

122 

139 

14 

6 

121 

62 

81 

89 

47 

90 

65 

47 


32 

106 
30 
66 
30 
32 


124 
28 

123 
50 
54 
63 

150 


122 

127 

190 

36 

30 

159 

59 

193 

53 

71 

151 

132 

108 

56 

51 

141 

86 

106 

47 

41 

91 

102 

80 

31 

52 

59 

48 

45 

3 

20 

5 

11 

1 

4 

7 


79 
115 
18 
81 
38 
53 
29 
140 


95 

110 

173 

17 

29 

143 

40 

155 

48 

65 

141 

128 

'.17 

53 

41 

132 

82 

100 

45 

31 

71) 

83 

60 

30 

49 

56 

47 

27 

1 

7 

3 

8 

1 

1 
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RESULT  OF  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION— Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 


SEVENTH   GBADE. 


EIGHTH   GRADE. 


Denman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

I-iiiicoa  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Model 

Mission  Primary 

Bush  Street  Primary 

Stockton  Street  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Market  Street  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Primary 

Tyler  and  Jones  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary. . . 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Shot  well  Street  Primary 

Pine  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

San  Bruno  Primary 

West  End  Primary 

Fairmount  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary 

Noe  and  Temple  Primary 

Point  Lobos  Primary 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Vallejo  St.  Colored  Primary. . 
Howard  St.  Colored  Primary . 

Total 


35 

32 

117 

86 


28 

61 

62 

34 

37 

168 

67 

115 

77 

97 

155 

207 

128 

107 

66 

149 

146 

174 

77 

103 

149 

141 

119 

30 

176 

106 

58 

56 

13 

19 

6 

8 

2 

3 

9 

2 


14 

57 

51 

32 

15 

150 

53 

84 

75 

61 

155 

192 

121 

100 

57 

143 

129 

139 

68 

94 

112 

114 

108 

29 

123 

102 

55 

50 

11 

6 

4 

5 

2 

2 

6 

2 


47 

127 

14 

7S 
82 


36 
196 
93 

45 
114 

49 
151 

61 

79 
120 
222 
224 
207 

43 
107 
297 
162 

77 
155 

96 
130 
166 

41 

77 
176 

84 

124 

6 

14 
8 
9 
4 
8 

10 
3 


13 

108 

14 

54 

80 


36 

129 

72 

29 

103 

40 

117 

(il 

74 

120 

201 

221 

187 

42 

79 

285 

94 

69 

142 

66 

130 

156 

41 

57 

167 

80 

75 

5 

9 

7 

9 

4 

6 


791 

1000 

411 

495 

417 

454 

430 

874 

505 

536 

90 

811 

245 

128 

679 

434 

568 

298 

350 

516 

630 

521 

370 

245 

397 

612 

490 

252 

299 

•    387 

373 

404 

117 

305 

341 

226 

265 

34 

63 

44 

38 

19 

22 

31 

10 

17342 


687 
773 
300 
231 
327 
397 
301 
765 
456 
429 
788 
642 
174 
88 
565 
340 
437 
273 
283 
506 
589 
486 
340 
194 
354 
563 
369 
231 
267 
300 
327 
325 
111 
229 
325 
213 
180 
24 
22 
29 
31 
17 
12 
23 
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Number  of  graduates  of  the  Girls' 
High  School  of  San  Francisco 


OWilNlOfNflW^nCHCKHO'^t'^K^t 


Number  of  teachers  who  subscribe 
for  some  Educational  Journal. . . . 


OOrt^OHHC1HH:i?lMClHOHHCOnrt 


Number  of  teachers  who  are  grad- 
uates of  any  other  State  Normal 
School 


Or-t-HCOOCIOOOrHOOMiHCIOr-lOOOOO 


Number  of  teachers  who  are 
graduates  of  the  California  State 
Normal  School 


OHCit-Hnn^ooo^axnnooH^oci* 
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O 
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ft 
CO 


Whole  number  of  jmpils  put 
down  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
grade  after  the  commencement  of 
the  year 


OISO  OOt--*COC10X:CC100000C»©X 
CI  tr-        r-f  1-41-4  OQ  r-l 


Whole  numb  ?r  of  pupils  promoted 
from  lower  to  higher  grades  at  the 
begiuning  of  each  School  Month, 
not  including  the  first  month  of 
the  year 


CO  l-  .-1  HClHHnHHHrtrtflKKrlKe 


Whole  number  of  pupils  received 
by  transfers  after  the  first  week  of 
School  Year 


ooconoobaiiooaariiM^iriaoejetion  a  to 


Number  of    days  taught    during 
the  year 
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Whole  number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  during  the 
year,  excluding  duplicate 
enrollments,  or  children 
who  have  attended  other 
Public  Schools  during  the 
year 
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Number  of  graduates  of  the  Girls' 

High  School  of  San  Francisco 

Number  of  teachers  who  subscribe 

for  some  Educational  Journal 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  grad- 
uates of  any  other  State  Normal 
School 

Number  of  teachers  who  are 
graduates  of  the  California  State 

Normal  School 

Whole  number  of  pupils  put 
down  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
grade  after  the  commencement  of 

the  year 

Whole  number  of  pupils  promoted 
from  lower  to  higher  grades  at  the 
beginning  of  each  School  Month, 
not  including  the  first  month  of 
the  year 

Whole  number  of  pupils  received 
by  transfers  after  the  first  week  of 

School  Year 

Number  of  days  taught  during 
the  year  
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Whole  number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  during  the 
year,  excluding  duplicate 
enrollments,  or  children 
who  have  attended  other 
Public  Schools  during  the 
year 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  ATTENDANCE  OF  ALL 
THE  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,  AUGUST  28,  1875. 


SCHOOLS. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 


9    » 


Dennian  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar  . 

Rincon  Grammar... 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary  . . 

Model 

Mission  Primary 

Bush  St.  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Stockton  Street  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Market  SUeet  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Greenwich  Primary 

Tyler  aud  Jones  Street  Primary- 
Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Shotwell  Primary 

Geary  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

San  Bruno  School .'.... 

West  End  School 

Fairmount  School 

Laguna  Honda  School 

Noe  and  Temple  Street  School  . 

Point  Lobos 

Ocean  House 

Vallejo  Street  (Colored) 


168 
133 
69 
25 
37 
47 
30 
76 
110 
•12 


177 

159 

70 

50 

47 

05 

54 

138 

151 

54 

129 

64 

12 

9 


Total. 


Boys'  High. 
Girls'  High. 
Evening 


Total..  % 

Grand  Total. 


187 

237 

127 

49 

52 

74 

53 

129 

195 

110 

170 

58 

26 


249 
290 
146 
105 

98 
127 

95 
190 
254 
122 
195 
155 

47 

7 

104 

47 

lis 


1618 


2534 


132 
354 
105 
178 

56 
166 

67 
191 
124 
181 
177 
193 

26 

32 
162 

96 
230 

90 

62 
106 
107 
122 


80 
43 
4S 
61 
49 
19 
54 
59 
116 
115 
54 
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113 

60 

58 

131 

133 

66 

183 

106 

146 

52 

33 

172 

57 

153 

92 

80 

196 

180 

148 

64 

60 

106 

105 

168 

101 

i.\ 

111 

122 

121 

113 

59 

62 


50 
165 

26 
118 
183 

67 


65 
164 
111 

45 
162 

56 
199 
112 

76 
158 
278 
172 
108 

55 
144 
107 
194 
146 

39 
110 
196 
149 
123 
122 
162 

47 

84 
S 

39 
9 

17 
7 

11 

15 


41 
171 
68 


135 

268 

100 

92 

268 

78 

329 

110 

123 

252 

386 

427 

314 
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324 

426 

321 

149 

262 

145 

241 

240 

308 

284 

83 

155 

11 

90 

22 

56 

10 

11 

11 


4099      6851 
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REPORT  OF   CLASSIFICATION  AND  ATTENDANCE— Concluded. 


NUMBER   OF  TEACHEES. 
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West  End 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
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1 
74 
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20 
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30 

68 

64 

103 

13 

7 

26 

478 

7 

Girls'  High. 

16 

20 

Total 
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Grand  Total 

521 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  FRENCH,  SEPTEMBER,  1875. 


Schools. 
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44 

76 
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Girls'  High 
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' 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  GERMAN,  SEPTEMBER,  1875. 
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106 

178 

229 

377 

2,750 

51 

5U 
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Boys'  High  School— No.  of  pupils  studying  both  German  and  French 14 

Boys'  High  School— No.  of  pupils  studying  Latin 96 

Boys  High  School — No.  of  pupils  studying  Greek 40 

Boys'  High  School— No.  of  pupils  studying  both  Latin  and  Greek..  . 40 

Girls' High  School— No.  of  pupils  studying  Latin 15 
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Summary  of  the  monthly  reports  of  all  the  Public  Schools  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30th,  1875: 

Total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  pupils. 4,427,703 

Total  number  of  days'  absence  of  pupils 2,984,022 

Total  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils 44,718 

Total  enrollment  of  pupils 31, 128 

Total  number  of  boys  enrolled   , 16,437 

Total  number  of  girls  enrolled 14,691 

Average  number  belonging 22,447 

Average  daily  attendance 21,014 

Percentage  of  attendance  of  all  the  schools 93  .7 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers 9,531 

Pupils  received  by  transfer ...  4,598 

Pupils  transferred 3,285 

Pupils  left  the  Public  Schools 7,093 

Pupils  suspended  from  school ...  232 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy 1, 371 

Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 21,362 

Number  of  visits  by  School  Directors 1 ,919 

Number  of  visits  by  Superintendent 781 

Number  of  visits  by  Deputy  Superintendent. 334 

Number  of  visits  by  other  persons 14,416 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  of  teachers 1,698 

CITY    BOARD    OF    EXAMINATION. 

The  City  Board  of  Examination  of  candidates  for  certificates 
to  teach  in  our  Public  Schools,  consists  of  Messrs.  A.  Herbst, 
J.  K.  Wilson,  John  Swett,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Du  Bois,  and  James  Den- 
man,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

All  applicants  except  for  special  certificates  to  teach  music,, 
drawing.  French  and  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  to  teach  in  the 
High  Schools,  were  examined  in  arithmetic,  both  oral  and 
written;  grammar,  both  oral  and  written;  and  by  written  ques- 
tions in  algebra,  history  of  the  United  States,  geography,  spell- 
ing and  defining,  reading,  word  analysis,  physiology,  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history,  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  com- 
position, school  law  of  California,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  California. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  applicants  have  been  examined  during 
the  year,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  have  received 
certificates,  viz:  thirty-five  first  grade,  forty-three  second  grade.. 
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sixty  third  grade,  twenty- three  special  certificates  to  teach 
French,  twenty-three  to  teach  German,  six  to  teach  music,  five 
to  teach  drawing,  one  to  teach  English  in  the  High  Schools,  and 
one  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  applicants  failed  to  receive  cer- 
tificates. 

The  following  certificates  have  been  renewed:  five  first  grades, 
nineteen  second  grades,  and  three  special  certificates  to  teach 
French. 

According  to  an  Act  of  the  last  Legislature  the  State  Board  of 
Examination  is  required  to  prepare  all  the  written  questions  for 
the  examination  of  teachers  for  English  certificates.  As  I  pre- 
dicted in  my  last  report  this  change  requiring  the  questions  to 
be  prepared  and  printed  in  Sacramento  for  all  the  counties  of 
the  State,  has  not  worked  well  in  San  Francisco.  The  questions 
have  not  been  well  adapted  to  test  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
for  the  different  positions  in  our  graded  schools.  Many  ladies 
who  cannot  pass  in  algebra,  philosophy  and  physiology,  may  be 
peculiarly  fitted  to  teach  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  primary 
schools.  It  is  also  a  well  known  fact  that  some  of  the  applicants 
can  always  secure  the  questions  in  advance,  which  is  a  fraud  and 
an  outrage  upon  those  who  enter  these  competitive  examinations 
to  obtain  their  certificates  by  honest  merit. 

-  This  will  always  be  the  case  so  long  as  every  County  Board  is 
compelled  by  law  to  receive  questions  which  have  been  printed 
so  long  in  advance  at  the  State  Printer's  office  at  the  Capital. 

The  city  Board  of  Examination  has  adopted  the  maximum  per 
cent,  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  viz:  85  per 
cent,  for  first  grade,  80  for  second  grade,  and  75  for  third  grade 
certificates.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  also  adopted  60 
per  cent,  as  the  minimum  standard  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
spelling,  for  granting  first  and  second  grade  certificates,  and  50 
per  cent,  for  third  grade  certificates.  County  Boards  are  re- 
quired to  examine  the  candidates  in  these  studies  first,  and  at 
once  excuse  from  further  examination  all  who  fall  below  50  per 
cent.  This  wise  provision  has  saved  the  Examiners  and  the  can- 
didates much  unnecessary  labor,  as  those  who  fall  below  50  per 
cent,  in  these  important  studies  are  not  prepared   to  be  instruc- 
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tors  of  youth,  and  the  time  of  the  Examining  Board  should  not 
be  occupied  in  uselessly  crediting  their  papers. 

By  an  Act  of  the  last  Legislature  neither  the  State  nor  the 
County  Boards  are  allowed  to  renew  third  grade  certificates. 
This  change  will  compel  over  one  hundred  lady  teachers  in  our 
Public  Schools  either  to  forfeit  their  positions  or  to  pass  another 
examination  when  their  certificates  shall  expire.  Many  of  these 
teachers  are  the  most  valuable  and  successful  instructors  in  the 
Department.  I  therefore  recommend  the  next  Legislature  to 
repeal  this  law  which  unjustly  discriminates  against  many  of 
our  best  teachers. 

NEW    BUILDINGS    ERECTED    DURING    THE    YEAR. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  the  Board  of  Education 
provided  accommodations  for  4,271  pupils  in  thirty-five  different 
rented  buildings,  with  eighty  class-rooms,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$18,912.  Many  of  these  rooms  were  in  low  dark  and  damp  base- 
ments or  in  small  and  poorly  ventilated  apartments,  entirely  un- 
fit for  the  accommodations  of  sensitive  children.  To  provide 
suitable  accommodations  for  this  large  number  of  pupils  in  rent- 
ed rooms,  the  last  Legislature  authorized  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors to  issue  $200,000  of  bonds,  from  the  sale  of  which  the  city 
realized  $188,250. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  expended  most  of  this  fund  in 
the  erection  of  the  following  school  buildings : 

GREENWICH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

A  large  and  pleasant  building  has  been  erected  for  this  school 
which  will  accommodate  720  Primary  pupils.  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Greenwich  street,  on  a  fifty-vara  lot  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  block  between  Taylor  and  Jones  streets.  The  build- 
ing has  a  frontage  of  51-§  feet  and  a  depth  of  79  7-12  feet.  There 
is  a  wing  projecting  from  each  side,  13  feet  by  35  feet  in  depth, 
for  halls  of  entrance  and  teachers'  rooms.  It  is  three  stories 
high  and  has  a  large  basement  for  janitor's  and  storage  rooms, 
etc.  The  session  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  33  feet 
by  24§  feet,  and  14  feet  in  height.    The  front  rooms  on  the  third 
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floor  are  33  by  24§  feet,  and  the  two  rear  rooms  are  43  by  24f 
feet,  and  16  feet  in  height.  They  are  so  arranged  by  means  of 
sliding  doors  that  they  can  all  be  thrown  into  one  large  session 
room  for  purposes  of  general  exercises.  The  rooms  are  all  well 
arranged  for  light  and  ventilation,  and  are  cheerful  and  commo- 
dious. Fresh  air  is  admitted  through  ventilators  near  the  floors 
and  ceiling,  and  the  circulation  is  regulated  by  sliding  registers. 
The  halls  of  entrance  are  large  and  well  arranged  for  the  rapid 
and  safe  ingress  and  egress  of  little  children. 

The  improved  accommodations  for  this  district  have  already 
produced  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  character  and  progress 
of  this  school,  which  has  so  long  suffered  for  want  of  a  suitable 
building.  This  building  was  erected  by  Thomas  Noble  &  Co., 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Gaynor,  architect.  The  con- 
tract price  was  $29,500. 

SOUTH    COSMOPOLITAN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

A  large  eighteen-class  edifice  has  been  erected  for  this  school, 
on  the  south  side  of  Eddy  street,  on  a  fifty-vara  lot  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  block  between  Polk  street  and  Van  Ness  avenue.  The 
building  fronts  51  §  feet  on  Eddy  street,  and  has  a  depth  of 
79  7-12  feet.  It  has  a  wing  on  each  side  38  by  35  feet  for  teach- 
ers' and  recitation  rooms,  and  halls  of  entrance.  The  building 
is  three  stories  high,  and  has  a  large  basement  for  storage  rooms, 
etc. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  stories  are  33  by  24f  feet, 
and  are  14  feet  in  height.  Four  rooms  on  the  third  floor  are  33 
by  24f  feet,  and  two  are  43  b}^  24f  feet.  The  four  rooms  in  the 
main  part  of  the  building  are  so  arranged  by  means  of  sliding 
doors  that  they  can  be  thrown  into  one  large  hall  for  general  ex- 
ercises, exhibitions,  etc.  The  rooms  are  large,  cheerful  and  well 
ventilated.  The  building  will  seat  about  1,000  Grammar  and 
Primary  pupils,  which  will  afford  ample  accommodations  for  this 
growing  section  of  the  city.  This  building  was  erected  by  Col. 
M.  C.  Smith,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Gaynor,  archi- 
tect.    The  contract  price  was  $37,000r 
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MISSION    SCHOOL. 

The  old  Mission  School-House,  on  the  north  side  of  Mission 
street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets,  has  been  moved 
to  the  rear  portion  of  the  lot  and  thoroughly  repaired  for  the  use. 
of  the  Primary  department.  A  new  building  has  been  erected 
fronting  on  Mission  street,  for  the  use  of  the  Grammar  depart- 
ment. It  is  a  twelve-class  building,  of  the  same  size  and  model 
as  the  Greenwich  Street  Primary  building. 

This  building,  with  the  eight  rooms  of  the  old  school-house, 
will  seat  about  1,200  Grammar  and  Primary  pupils.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  this  would  afford  ample  accommodations  for  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city  for  several  years,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
juvenile  population  in  this  vicinity  has  already  filled  nineteen  of 
the  twenty  rooms,  and  further  accommodation  will  be  required 
before  the  close  of  another  year.  This  building  was  also  erected 
by  Thomas  Noble  &  Co.,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gaynor,  architect.  The  contract  price  was  $28,000. 
• 

GEARY    STREET    SCHOOL. 

A  new  edifice  has  been  erected  on  a  portion  of  Hamilton 
Square,  fronting  on  Geary  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott 
streets.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  51f  feet  and  a  depth  of 
79  7-12  feet.  A  wing  projects  from  each  side,  13  feet  by  35  feet 
in  depth,  for  halls  of  entrance  and  for  teachers'  rooms.  It  is 
three  stories  high  and  has  a  basement  for  storage  rooms,  etc. 

The  rooms  are  all  33  by  24§  feet,  except  the  two  rear  rooms  on 
the  third  floor,  which  are  43  by  24|  feet.  The  ceiling  of  the 
first  and  second  floors  are  14  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  third 
floor  they  are  16  feet.  The  rooms  of  the  upper  floor  are  so  ar- 
ranged by  sliding  doors  that  all  can  be  thrown  into  one  large 
hall  for  general  exercises,  exhibitions,  etc.  This  lot,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  School  Department  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  is  200  feet  on  Geary  street  by  137^  feet  in  depth. 
It  affords  ample  yard-room  for  recreation  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  building  has  twelve  class  rooms,  which  will  accommodate 
700  grammar  and  primary  pupils.  It  was  estimated,  that  this 
building  would  afford  ample  accommodations  for  several  years 
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for  this  sparsely  settled  district,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  fami- 
lies in  this  beautiful  valley  of  the  Western  Addition  during  the 
year,  crowded  every  room  with  pupils  during  the  first  week  after 
the  opening  of  the  school.  This  building  was  also  erected  by 
Thos.  Noble  &  Co.,  under  the  supervision  of  J.  P.  G-aynor,  archi- 
tect. The  cost  of  the  building,  out-houses,  fences,  and  plank- 
ing the  yard  was  $26,500. 

RINCON    SCHOOL. 

In  order  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  large 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Rincon  district  attending  school  in 
rented  rooms  on  Silver  street,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  moved 
the  old  Rincon  building  to  the  western  portion  of  the  lot,  fac- 
ing on  Everett  street.  It  was  raised  one  story,  making  it  a 
twelve-class  building,  capable  of  seating  700  primary  pupils. 

A  new  edifice  has  also  been  erected  on  this  lot  fronting  on  Sil- 
ver street.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  and  the  main  por- 
tion is  48  by  78^  feet  in  size.  A  wing  for  halls  of  entrance  and 
teachers'  rooms  projects  from  each  side  of  the  building,  13  feet 
by  35  feet  in  depth.  The  rooms  are  also  22£  by  33  feet  in  size, 
except  the  two  front  ones  on  the  third  floor,  which  are  22|  by  43 
feet.  All  the  rooms  on  the  upj>er  floor  can  be  thrown,  by  the 
means  of  sliding  doors,  into  one  large  hall  for  exhibitions  and 
general  exercises. 

The  rooms  are  all  large  and  well  ventilated,  and  will  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  small  rooms  of  the  old  building  in  which 
the  young  ladies  have  been  crowded  so  many  years.  The  twenty- 
four  rooms  in  the  two  buildings  on  this  lot  will  comfortably  seat 
about  1,300  pupils,  which  will  hardly  accommodate  all  the  chil- 
dren in  this  vicinity.  This  new  building  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
McGowan  &  Butler,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Gaynor, 
architect,  and  cost  $31,937.  The  expense  of  moving  the  old 
building  and  adding  another  story,  was  $3,990. 

LINCOLN    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
March  30th,  1874,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  leased  a  portion  of 
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the  Lincoln  School  lot,  fronting  275  feet  on  Market  street  by  100 
feet  in  depth,  on  which  the  Lincoln  Primary  School  was  located. 
This  compelled  the  Board  of  Education  to  secure  a  new  site  for 
this  school  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  A  pleasant  and 
central  location  was  finally  secured  on  Bryant,  near  Sixth  street. 
The  lot  has  a  frontage  of  90  feet  and  a  depth  of  275  feet. 

Upon  this  lot  the  Board  of  Education  has  erected  an  elegant 
twelve-class  edifice  similar  to  the  Rincon  Grammar  building.  It 
is  placed  on  the  rear  portion  of  the  lot,  so  as  to  leave  ample 
room  for  the  erection  of  a  large  Grammar  building  on  Bryant 
street,  which  will  soon  be  demanded  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  in  this  part  of  the  city.  The 
building  is  three  stories  high  and  will  comfortably  seat  720  Pri- 
mary pupils.  The  rooms  are  large,  sunny  and  pleasant,  and 
will  be  ample  for  the  present  wants  of  this  thickly  settled  dis- 
trict. The  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Curtis,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Rami,  the  architect  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  building,  sheds,  fences,  and 
of  planking  the  yards,  was  $28,794.  The  purchase  price  of  the 
lot  was  $20,000.' 

boys'  high  school. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  in  my  last  report,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  erected  a  plain  but  substantial  and  com- 
modious edifice  on  a  fifty-vara  lot,  on  the  north  side  of  Sutter 
street,  in  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Grough  and  Octavia. 

The  location  is  central,  and  the  view  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  picturesque  in  the  city.  The  building  is  three  stories 
high  and  will  afford  spacious  accommodations  for  the  school  for 
several  years.  The  main  building  has  a  frontage  of  51  7-12  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  79  1-12  feet.  A  wing  for  halls  of  entrance  and 
teachers'  rooms  projects  from  each  side  12  9-12  feet  by  39  7-12 
feet  in  depth.  The  session  rooms  are  all  24  7-12  by  33  feet. 
All  the  session  rooms  of  the  third  story  can  be  thrown  hj 
means  of  sliding,  doors  into  one  large  hall,  for  general  exer- 
cises, etc. 

This  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Collins,  under  the 
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supervision  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Raun,  architect.  The  contract  price 
for  erecting  the  building,  grading  the  lot,  fencing  and  planking 
the  yard,  was  $37,400. 

SPRING    VALLEY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  this  school,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  raised  the  old  building  on  Broadway  and  added 
another  story,  so  as  to  give  four  more  rooms  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  pupils  in  rented  buildings.  This  improvement 
will  hardly  accommodate  the  pupils  now  in  attendance.  Anoth- 
er building  will  soon  be  required  to  accommodate  the  large  in- 
crease of  the  juvenile  population  in  this  district.  The  cost  of 
raising  the  building,  grading  the  yard  and  erecting  the  bulkhead, 
was  $11,525. 

NEW    PRIMARY    SCHOOL    ON    JACKSON    STREET. 

At  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  in  July,  the  pupils  of  the 
Pine  Street  School  were  transferred  to  the  new  building  on 
Geary  street.  This  enabled  the  Board  of  Education  to  remove 
the  old  building  on  Pine  street  to  the  fifty-vara  lot  on  the  north 
side  of  Jackson  street,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore  streets. 
The  building  has  been  refitted  for  a  Primary  School,  to  accom- 
modate the  little  children  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  who 
are  too  young  to  walk  over  the  sand-hills  to  the  Spring  Valley, 
or  the  Geary  Street  schools. 

NOE  AND  TEMPLE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  completed  the  new  building  on 
the  corner  of  Noe  and  Temple  streets.  It  is  a  plain  but  sub- 
stantial one-story  building,  with  four  pleasant  and  capacious 
rooms  capable  of  accommodating  240  Primary  pupils.  The 
building  was  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Greenwich 
Street  and  Mission  Primary  Schools,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
raised  to  add  two  more  stories  as  soon  as  the  increasing  popula- 
tion of  this  portion  of  the  city  shall  demand  more  room. 

The  school  was  opened  in  this  building  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1875.     There  are  now  three  classes,  with  one  hundred  and 
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twelve  pupils  in  attendance.  The  building  was  erected  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Boone,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Kaun,  archi- 
tect. The  entire  cost  of  constructing  the  building,  out-houses, 
and  fences  was  $7,297.50. 

NEW    BUILDING   FOR    THE    MODEL    SCHOOL. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  resolved  to  erect  a  new  seventeen 
class  building,  on  the  south  side  of  G-eary  street,  between  Jones 
and  Leavenworth  streets,  on  the  lot  lately  purchased  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  the  Model  School  now  attending  school  in 
crowded  and  dismal  rooms  in  the  basements  of  the  synagogues 
on  Mason  and  Taylor  streets.  This  lot  has  a  frontage  of  77£ 
feet  by  137*  feet  in  depth,  and  cost  the  city  $21,000.  When  the 
building  shall  be  completed  it  will  furnish  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  this  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city. 

-  SAN    BRUNO    SCHOOL. 

i 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing the  San  Bruno  School  in  rented  rooms,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  resolved  to  erect  a  twelve  class  building  on  Columbia 
street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets.  This 
building  is  an  exact  model  of  the  Bryant  Street  Primary,  and 
when  completed  will  seat  720  pupils,  which  will  be  ample  to 
accommodate  the  present  wants  of  this  rapidly  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  city. 

NEW  SCHOOL  ON  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  NEAR  SANCHEZ  STREET. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  resolved  to  expend  the  balance 
of  the  school  building  fund  under  its  control,  amounting  to 
$6,241,  in  the  erection  of  a  four  class  school  house  on  the  lot 
belonging  to  the  School  Department,  on  Sixteenth  street,  be- 
tween Sa,nchez  and  Noe  streets,  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
ber of  families  settling  in  the  beautiful  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mission  hills,  back  of  the  old  Mission  church. 
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NEW    SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

During  the  term  of  the  present  Board,  of  Education  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  additional  class  rooms  have  been  provided, 
capable  of  accommodating-  six  thousand  seven  hundred  grammar 
and  primary  pupils. 

Five  school  buildings,  the  Greenwich  Street  Primary,  the 
Geaiw  Street  Primary,  the  Mission  Primary,  the  Bin  con  Gram- 
mar, and  South  Cosmopolitan  School  on  Eddy  street,  have  been 
erected  by  the  Board-  of  Supervisors  with  funds  raised  from  the 
lease  of  a  portion  of  the  Lincoln  School  lot.  These  buildings 
will  seat  about  4.050  grammar  and  primary  pupils,  and  have  cost 
the  city  $156,427. 

The  Board  of  Education  also  constructed  three  new  buildings 
and  enlarged  those  already  erected  by  the  Department,  so  as  to 
furnish  44  additional  rooms,  which  will  accommodate  2,640  Pri- 
mary pupils.  They  have  cost,  including  the  purchase  of  the  lot 
for  the  Bryant  Street  Primary,  about  $101,719. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  the  attendance  of  our 
public  schools  during  the  last  two  years,  the  Board  of  Education 
has,  by  wise  and  economical  management,  been  enabled  to  defray 
this  extra  expense  from  the  income  for  current  expenses,  and  to 
leave  a  large  balance  with  which  to  erect  the  San  Bruno  and 
Model  School  buildings. 

WOODEN    BUILDINGS. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  city  to  erect  wooden  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  public  schools.  They  are  cheaper  and  much  more 
pleasant  and  healthy  than  brick  ones.  They  are  generally  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  large  lots,  which  renders  them  as  free  from 
tire  as  if  they  were  constructed  of  brick  or  stone.  There  is  also 
less  fear  of  panics  from  earthquakes  in  wooden  buildings  than 
there  is  in  brick  and  stone  ones,  which  is  an  important  consid- 
eration in  San  Francisco,  where  these  convulsions  of  nature  are 
so  frequent.  The  danger  from  this  source  alone  should  prevent 
the  city  from  erecting  brick  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  School 

Department. 

boys'  high  school. 

Considering  all  the  difficulties  under  which  this  school  has 
labored  for  want  of   suitable  accommodations,  it  has*made  com- 
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mendable  progress.  The  whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year 
was  238,  two  less  than  the  number  last  year.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  177.79,  which  is  2.21  less  than  the  attendance  of 
last  year.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  school 
was  seven.  The  average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  was 
25.39.  The  whole  number  promoted  at  the  June  examination 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  was  97;  received  from  other  sources, 
16  ;  making  a  total  of  113  admitted  for  the  next  school  year. 
The  pupils  were  received  from  the  following  schools : 

Lincoln 41 

South  Cosmopolitan   18 

Valencia 7 

Hayes'  Valley 7 

Washington 7 

Eighth  Street 6 

North  Cosmopolitan 5 

Spring  Valley   3 

Union 2 

Model 1 

Other  schools 16 

Total 113 

Sixteen  pupils  of  the  senior  class  graduated  with  high  honors  at 
the  close  of  last  term.  Of  these  five  have  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley  to  continue  their  studies  in  that  institution. 
Thirteen  have  also  entered  the  University  from  the  middle  class. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  my  last  annual  report, 
the  course  of  study  of  this  school  has  been  changed  so  as  to  pre- 
pare boys  for  the  University  in  two  years,  and  in  special  cases  in 
one  year,  where  the  boysvhave  the  mental  strength  and  physical 
vigor  to  do  the  work  without  endangering  their  health. 

Since  the  new  course  of  study  does  not  overlap  the  curriculum 
of  studies  in  the  University  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly, 
there  is  now  less  discontent  among  the  pupils  who  are  preparing 
for  the  University,  and  who  object  to  spending  their  time  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  studies  which  they  will  have  to  review 
after  entering  that  institution. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  last  December,  Mr.  Theodore  Bradley, 
who  had  been  Principal  of  the   school  for  several  years,  retired 
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from  his  position,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Reid,  for-, 
merly  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  who  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  position  in  March.  Under  his  super- 
vision the  school  has  been  popular  with  parents  and  pupils, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  to  the  new  edifice  erected  for 
it  on  Sutter  street.  I  predict  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  for  this 
important  institution.  I  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school  upon  the  completion  of  the 
new  building,  which  is  commodious  and  pleasant  in  all  its  ar- 
rangements. It  will  afford  ample  room  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  pupils  for  several  years,  and  will  greatly  add  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school,  which  has  long  suffered  for  want  of  suita- 
ble accommodation. 

GIRLS'  HIGH   A.1{D  normal  school. 

The  whole  number  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the  year  was 
458,  a  gain  of  42.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  377.8,  a 
gain  of  38.8.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  15; 
average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  was  25.2.  The  number 
of  graduates  this  year  was  88,  a  gain  of  34  over  the  number  last 
year.  Three  young  ladies  of  this  graduating  class  have  entered 
the  University  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study  in  that 
institution.  The  number  promoted  to  this  school  from  the  first 
grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools  at  the  June  examination  was  232, 
and  from  other  sources  7 .  This  is  a  gain  of  55  over  the  number 
admitted  last  year.     They  are  from  the  following  schools: 

Denman 81 

South  Cosmopolitan 30 

Rincon 26 

Valencia  Street 25 

Broadway ' 25 

North  Cosmopolitan ft 

Hayes'  Valley 13 

Spring  Valley 6 

Eighth  Street ♦ 6 

South  San  Francisco -1 

Model  School 2 

Other  schools 7 

Total 239 
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Since  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  young  ladies  of  this  school 
desire  to  become  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  the  management 
of  this  institution  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Board  of  Education.  Statistics  show  that  we  had  dur- 
ing the  last  year  110  teachers  in  our  public  schools  who  were 
graduates  of  this  High  School,  and  the  proportion  will  largely 
increase  with  our  increasing  population.  The  large  number  of 
failures  and  the  low-grade  certificates  received  by  most  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  present  organization  and  system  of  instruction 
have  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  of  a  Normal  institution. 

The  instruction  imparted  in  the  present  course  of  study  may 
give  the  young  ladies  some  knowledge  of  physics  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  but  it  certainly  does  not  fit  them  for  teaching  the 
elementary  branches  of  the  Primary  classes,  in  which  are  more 
than  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools. 
In  fact,  the  Normal  instruction  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  which  has  never  had  an  existence  except  in  name,  has 
now  ceased  to  claim  even  that. 

The  young  ladies  spend  nearly  their  entire  time  in  obtaining  a 
smattering  of  studies  which  few  of  them  will  ever  be  called  upon 
to  impart  in  the  school-room.  The  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing is  a  sealed  book  to  the  graduates  of  this  school,  and  yet  most 
of  them  desire,  as  soon  as  they  receive  their  diplomas,  to  enter 
upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  a  profession  of  which  they  are 
as  ignorant  as  the  pupils  whom  they  desire  to  instruct.  Our 
schools  are  constantly  being  filled  with  young  misses  who  are 
novices  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  who  rob  their  pupils  of  much 
of  their  precious  time  during  the  first  years  of  their  experience  in 
experimenting  and  learning  how  to  properly  discharge  the  diffi- 
cult duties  of  their  profession.  This  is  becoming  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  calls  loudly  for  legislative  interference  to  pre- 
scribe more  clearly  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
instructors  of  our  youth.  To  this  end  I  desire  to  recommend 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  school  for' the  special  training 
of  teachers. 
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NOEMAL    SCHOOL. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts  it  must  be  apparent  to 
every  friend  of  education,  that  a  Normal  School  should  at  once 
be  established  for  the  professional  training  of  the  large  number 
of  candidates  applying  for  positions  in  our  public  schools. 

During  the  last  year,  four  hundred  and  fifty  applicants  for 
certificates  to  teach  were  examined  by  the  City  Board  of  Exam- 
ination. Of  this  number  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
received  certificates  of  qualification,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
failed.  Thirty -five,  or  about  one  in  thirteen,  received  first  grade 
certificates.  But  of  those  obtaining  certificates  of  qualification, 
very  few  had  ever  received  any  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching 
or  training  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room. 

In  a  new  and  rapidly  increasing  city  like  San  Francisco,  a  large 
number  of  teachers  will  be  required  annually,  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing wants  of  the  School  Department.  During  the  year 
1874:-5,  the  Board  of  Education  elected  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven teachers  to  new  classes  or  to  fill  places  made  vacant 
by  resignations  or  changes  of  teachers.  This  large  demand  for 
teachers  will  increase  with  our  increasing  population.  Nearly  all 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  have  found  it  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  establish  Normal  Schools  for  training  the  teach- 
ers of  their  schools. 

It  is  a  necessity  in  San  Francisco  demanded  by  every  consid- 
eration of  economy  to  the  city  and  justice  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

Until  a  successful  Normal  School  is  established  we  must  expect 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  indifferent  work  in  our  schools.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  fault  of  many  young  teachers  that  they  do  not  do 
good  work,  as  it  is  that  of  the  city  in  not  providing  them  with  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  professional  education.  I  therefore  trust 
that  the  next  Board  of  Education  will  exercise  the  power  in- 
trusted to  it  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  at  once  establish 
a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  our  young  ladies  in  the  art 
of  teaching. 

Our  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  graduates  about  one 
hundred  pupils  yearly,  which  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
4 
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teachers  annually  required  in  the  country  districts  of  the  State. 
We  cannot  therefore  expect  to  receive  much  aid  from  this  valua- 
ble institution. 

In  connection  with  the  Normal  School  should  be  established  a 
Practice  School  for  observation,  and  for  training  teachers  in  the 
practical  duties  of  the  school-room.  This  Practice  School  should 
be  connected  with  and  form  a  part  of  the  Normal  School,  so  that 
the  theory  of  teaching  imparted  in  the  Normal  Department,  shall 
be  supplemented  by  the  drill  of  the  training  classes.  To  this 
end,  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  should  arrange  and 
direct  the  daily  routine  of  the  Practice  School.  Unless  this  is 
the  case  the  Normal  School  will  fail  in  preparing  practical  and 
successful  teachers. 

Our  present  Model  School  is  doing  good  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  DuBois,  but  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  but  very  little  can 
be  accomplished. 

As  an  incentive  to  induce  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  Normal  train- 
ing, I  trust  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  give  such  encour- 
agement and  support  to  those  who'  have  received  a  professional 
education,  that  most  of  the  schools  will  soon  be  under  the  care 
and  instruction  of  normal  graduates,  who  have  been  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  modern  methods  of  teaching.  In  this  connection 
I  quote  the  following  valuable  suggestions  from  A.  D.  Mayo's 
address  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  What  Next  in  the  Common  Schools?" 

"  UNTRAINED    TEACHERS. 

"A  great  deal  of  the  evil  of  over-study,  cramming,  and  conse- 
quent destruction  to  the  health  of  American  children,  in  the  city 
schools,  is  not  due  to  the  courses  of  study,  or  amount  of  work 
assigned  to  the  pupil;  but  chiefly  to  the  blundering  incapacity  of 
the  teachers.  I  believe,  with  skilled  labor  in  the  teacher's  desk, 
most  of  our  present  courses  of  study  are  not  too  difficult  for  the 
average  powers  of  the  children,  although  they  are  sometimes  a 
terrible  drag  upon  the  superior  minds  that  are  compelled  to 
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mince  their  mental  steps  to  keep  in  rank  at  the  average  rate  of 
progress.  But  these,  often  admirable  courses  of  study,  compiled 
from  the  best  results  of  American  and  European  experience,  are 
too  often  so  muddled  and  turned  to  a  destructive  routine,  by  the 
teachers  of  primary  and  grammar  schools,  that  what  should  be 
a  pair  of  wings  becomes  a  pair  of  fetters  to  the  helpless  child. 
The  partial  failure  of  our  improved  methods  is  almost  solely  due 
to  this  great  difficulty  of  putting  our  new  wine  into  old  bottles; 
the  bottle  is  too  often  rent  in  the  effort  to  hold  the  fermenting 
life  within,  and  the  new  wine  wasted.  This  is  said  in  no  spirit 
of  censure  or  contempt  of  the  multitudes  of  untrained  American 
young  women  now  teaching  school.  They  have  made  prodigious 
efforts  to  fill  the  position  into  which  the  providential  emergency 
of  a  revolutionary  epoch  has  thrust  them  unprepared.  Many  of 
them,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  have  become  the  finest  teach- 
ers of  little  children  this  world  has  seen. 

"Neither  would  we  select  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
as  always  the  most  striking  examples  of  failure.  Perhaps  the 
most  signal  instances  of  incapacity  in  our  public  instruction  are 
found  among  the  young  men,  graduates  of  colleges,  who,  with- 
out even  a  day's  experience  in  the  profession,  are  so  often  placed 
in  the  responsible  post  of  grammar  or  high-school  master.  Too 
often  they  are  there  only  to  earn  the  money  to  study  a  profession 
which  already  engrosses  their  best  thoughts  and  leisure  hours. 
They  have  probably  witnessed,  in  the  average  college  professor, 
the  most  blundering  and  ineffective  of  all  methods  of  instruction. 
Their  college  diploma  is  a  temptation  to  despise  the  valuable  ex- 
perience and  superior  consecration  of  the  young  women  who 
serve,  at  a  strange  contrast  of  wages,  under  them.  Nowhere  is 
a  thorough  professional  training  more  imperatively  demanded 
than  in  the  masters  of  our  grammar  and  high  schools;  to  say 
nothing  of  some  who  assume  the  lofty  title  of  principal  of  a 
Normal  college. 

' '  TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 

' '  This  professional  class  of  trained  teachers  must  be  chiefly 
formed  in  our  elementary  schools.  It  baffles  the  wisdom  of  an 
educational  Solomon,  to  untangle  the  knots  in  the  souls  of  chil- 
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dren  who  have  been  vexed  till  the  age  of  twelve  by  incompetent 
teachers;  and  the  man  or  woman  who  can  succeed  with  children1 
up  to  that  age  commonly  needs  only  a  larger  culture  and  experi- 
ence to  fill  the  professor's  chair.  In  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  our  chief  instrument  is  the  training  school  for  elementary 
teachers.  In  every  town  or  village  containing  a  high  or  supe- 
rior grammar  school,  the  girl  graduates  can  be  carried  through 
a  year's  course  of  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  using  an 
ordinary  primary  school  for  practice.  The  only  essential  condi- 
tion of  success  is  that  the  best  teacher  in  the  community  shall 
be  axjpointed  to  the  most  delicate  post  of  principalship  of  that 
school.  In  due  time  our  State  Normal  schools  will  rise  above 
the  present  annoying  necessity  of  giving  a  year's  academical  in- 
struction before  their  pupils  come  in  sight  of  the  work  before 
them;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  complete  practice  department, 
will  be  able  to  furnish  the  fit  persons  to  preside  over  these  nu- 
merous training  schools  in  towns  and  villages. 

"  Already  this  good  work  is  well  begun.  Its  finest  results  are 
seen  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  those  portions  of  the  West 
which  still  rely  on  New  York  for  executive  talent.  The  training 
school,  as  it  is  known  in  the  most  enlightened  of  our  cities  be- 
yond the  Hudson,  is  the  greatest  American  invention  yet  in  pub- 
lic school  economy.  Its  complete  establishment  is  still  delayed 
in  New  England  by  the  ignorant  prejudice  of  large  numbers  of 
parents,  against  what  they  call  '  experimenting  with  their  chil- 
dren.' This  prejudice,  industriously  fostered  by  a  class  of  our 
present  masters,  will  vanish  on  a  fair  trial  of  the  system.  The 
*  experimenting '  of  which  our  New  England  parents  ought  to 
be  fearful  is  the  sort  established  among  us  by  time-honored 
usage;  the  annual  shooting  into  our  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
of  a  multitude  of  young  girl-teachers,  not  often  with  the  culture 
of  an  ordinary  high  school,  to  blunder  about  among  these  little 
ones,  treading  on  their  souls,  either  without  guidance  or  under 
the  despotic  control  of  men  whose  superintending,  power  cul- 
minates in  the  ability  to  force  work  from  incompetent  workers." 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco  are  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classification  into  three  divisions:  the  Primary  Depart- 
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ment,  the  Grammar  Department,  and  the  High  Schools.  To 
complete  the  entire  course  of  study  for  these  three  departments 
will  require  eleven  years— three  years  for  the  Senior,  Middle,  and 
Junior  classes  of  the  High  Schools,  and  eight  years  for  the  eight 
grades  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Departments. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  arbitrarily  classified  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  grades  as  grammar  classes,  and  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  as  primary  classes.  As 
this  classification  is  founded  neither  on  reason  nor  common  sense, 
I  desire  to  recommend  the  Board  to  abolish  the  term  Primary 
and  classify  all  schools  either  as  High  or  Grammar  Schools. 
This  classification  would  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  two 
departments,  which  exists  merely  in  name,  for  at  the  present 
time  there  is  not  a  Grammar  School  in  the  city  which  does  not 
contain  nearly  all  the  Primary  grades.  There  would  be  less 
difficulty  in  promoting  the  pupils  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth 
grades,  and  there  would  also  be  less  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  obtain  transfers  from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar 
Schools.  It  would  enable  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  attend 
school  much  nearer  home,  with  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
which  would  be  a  great  accommodation  to  a  large  number  of 
families. 

Our  High  Schools  should  be  so,  in  purpose  and  character  as 
well  as  in  name.  No  pupil  should  be  admitted  to  them  whose 
scholarship  and  mental  strength  do  not  give  promise  of  intel- 
lechial  culture  of  a  fair  order.  Our  High  Schools,  under  the 
present  system  of  promoting  all  who  have  passed  through  the 
Grammar  course,  are  crowded  with  pupils,  many  of  whom  have- 
not  the  training  or  capacity  to  master  the  curriculum  of  studies 
of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  They  are  a  drag  upon 
their  classes,  and  pass  through  the  school  reflecting  no  credit 
upon  themselves  or  their  teachers.  The  fact  that  of  thirty-five 
graduates  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  last  year  who  were  exam- 
ined by  the  County  Board,  twelve  failed  to  obtain  any  certificate, 
shows  the  necessity  of  exercising  more  care  and  judgment  in  pro- 
moting to  the  High  Schools  pupils  who  have  not  the  capacity  or 
application  to  pursue  an  advanced  course  of  study.  In  this  con- 
nection I  present  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Principal 
of  the  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati: 
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"It  is  no  kindness  to  a  child  to  admit  him  to  the  severer  studies 
of  the  High  Schools  before  he  has  mastered  those  of  the  Inter- 
mediate School.  The  pupil  who  has  failed  to  derive,  from  the 
discipline  of  the  lower  schools,  that  power  and  grasp  of  intellect 
which  are  required  to  fully  comprehend  the  more  abstruse  and 
difficult  branches  of  the  High  School  course,  struggles  along  a 
few  months  in  his  vain  efforts  honestly  to  do  the  work  required 
of  him,  but  soon  finds  that  he  must  resort  to  fraud  or  deceit  if  he 
would  rank  with  his  fellows,  or  utterly  disheartened  by  his  con- 
stant failures,  abruptly  terminates  his  school  life,  and  thus  goes 
forth  into  the  world,  feeling  that  he  has  failed  on  the  very 
threshold  of  life.  That  this  is  no  idle  theory,  the  results  from 
year  to  year  have  clearly  shown.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  there  were  twenty-three  admitted  with  an  average  percentage 
below  sixty -four.  Of  this  number  only  one  will  probably  pass, 
and  she  in  but  three  studies.  There  were  forty-six  received  with 
an  average  below  seventy,  thirty-nine  of  whom  will  fail.  Thir- 
teen of  this  number  have  withdrawn  already,  because  they  were 
unable  to  do  the  work.  These  results  are  not  very  encouraging, 
and  yet  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  having 
charge  of  these  pupils  have  been  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  standard,  having  spent  from  one  to  five 
hours  daily  outside  of  regular  school  hours,  in  giving  them  their 
personal  attention.  We  think  that  this  time  and  labor  might 
have  been  spent  more  profitably  upon  those  who  have  fairly  won 
their  place  in  the  High  Schools." 

But  while  I  would  not  admit  any  pupil  to  our  High  Schools 
whose  scholarship  is  poor,  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  to  every  child 
in  the  city  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  course  of  study  in  our 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  To  this  end  I  am  opposed  to 
keeping  pupils  two  or  three  years  upon  the  same  grade,  because 
they  have  not  the  capacity  to  obtain  the  required  jDer  cent,  for 
promotion  at  the  annual  examination.  There  are  many  children 
who  can  never  obtain  higher  than  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  in  their 
studies,  if  they  should  always  remain  upon  the  same  grade.  I 
am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  allowing  them  to  pass  through  the 
school,  for  they  can  generally  acquire  about  as  much  knowledge 
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of  the  studies  of  a  grade  in  one  year  as  they  will  in  two  or  three. 
But  when  such  pupils  have  gone  through  the  grammar  course, 
I  think  the  city  has  done  its  duty  to  them,  and  they  should  then 
be  required  to  seek  some  occupation  better  suited  to  their  mental 
strength  than  the  acquisition  of  letters. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  grammar  classes  during 

the  year  was 6,055 

The  average  number  belonging  was 5,090.7 

The  average  daily  attendance  was 4,857.2 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was 129 

10  male  principals;  2  female  principals. 

4  male  principals  of  mixed  schools;  5  female  principals  of  mixed 
schools. 

8  male  vice-principals,  and  8  female  vice-principals. 

4  female  head  assistants;  88  assistants. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  teacher  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  was 39.4 

(A  gain  of  9  over  the  number  of  last  year.) 
The  average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  was 37.6 

(A  gain  of  8.6  over  the  number  of  last  year.) 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  examined  in  all  the  grammar  grades  was.   4,388 

Of  which  3,720,  or  84.7  per  cent.,  were  promoted. 
The  number  of  failures  was 668 

Or  15.3  per  cent. 

This  is  gratifying,  and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  promo- 
tions than  during  any  previous  year. 

At  the  last  examination  the  percentage  of  promotion  was  69.6, 
or  15.1  less  than  that  of  the  present  year.  This  favorable  result 
is  mainly  due  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  teachers  of  our  gram- 
mar schools. 

The  new  course  of  study  is  now  better  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  this  has  also  contributed 
largely  towards  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  of  our  public 
schools. 

The  number  of  puj)ils  of  the  First  Grades  who  have  completed 
the  grammar  school  course  and  received  certificates  of  gradua- 
tion, was  437.  Of  this  number  329,  or  75  per  cent.,  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  first 
grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools  who  have  been  examined  and 
who  have  been  promoted: 

RESULT   OE   THE  EXAMINATION   OE   FIRST   GRADES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Denman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Bincon  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Model  School 

Union  Grammar 

South  San  Francisco  School. . . 


NO.  EXAMINED. 

NO.  PROMOTED. 

139 

107 

106 

60 

77 

67 

54 

4:3 

38 

35 

3S 

11 

38 

26 

36 

30 

32 

23 

23 

15 

21 

9 

12 

3 

10 

2 

8 

3 

The  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the  second  grades  was  883, 
of  which  777,  or  88  per  cent.,  were  promoted. 

/ 

The  number  examined  in  the  third  grades  was  1,240,  of  which 
1,089,  or  87.8  per  cent.,  were  promoted. 

The  number  examined  in  the  fourth  grades  was  1,633,  of  which 
1,417,  or  86  per  cent.,  were  promoted. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in 
all  the  Grammar  grades  of  the  different  schools  and  the  number 
promoted,  at  the  annual  examination  in  May: 
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THE  GRAMMAR   GRALE6.  , 


SCHOOL. 


Lincoln  Grammar 

Denrnan  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar, 

Broadway  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Model  School 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 

South  San  Francisco 

Taylor  Street  School 

Laguna  Honda  School 

Potrero  School 

"West  End  School 

Point  Lobos  School 

Ocean  House  School 

Vallejo  Colored  School 


NO.  EXAMINED. 

NO.  PROMOTED. 

614 

502 

568 

504 

505 

456 

488 

463 

394 

329 

318 

247 

233 

210 

219 

195 

191 

150 

183 

SO 

172 

140 

164 

140 

15P 

145 

51 

48 

49 

39 

37 

36 

14 

13 

9 

9 

7 

4 

7 

5 

3 

a 

2 

2 

The  supervision  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  under  the  new  rule 
of  the  Board  requiring  every  Principal  to  give  at  least  three  one- 
half  hours'  instruction  each  day,  in  the  different  classes,  has  been 
more  efficient  and  satisfactory.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
report  that  many  of  our  Principals  have  labored  earnestly  to 
elevate  the  character  and  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  and  the  superior  mental  and  physical  train- 
ing of  their  pupils  fully  attest  their  usefulness  and  success.  There 
are  still  some  Principals  who  prefer  the  ease  of  their  office  to  the 
earnest  work  of  the  class  rooms.  They  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  their  easy  chair,  which  should  be  employed  at  the  teacher's 
desk  or  devoted  to  practical  work  at  the  blackboard.  Some  of 
the  Principals  have  yet  to  learn  that  passing  through  their  class 
rooms  and  enjoying  a  few  moments  of  pleasant  conversation  with 
assistant  teachers,  is  not  the  kind  of  supervision  which  will  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  pupils.  It  retards  the  work  of  the 
assistant  teacher  and  robs  the  children  of  much  valuable  time. 
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In  this  connection  I  desire  to  repeat  a  portion  of  my  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  1870f  on  school  supervision. 

A  school  organised  and  controlled  by  an  able  and  energetic 
Principal,'  with  even  ordinary  class  teachers,  will  accomplish 
better  results  than  a  school  with  good  teachers  managed  by  an 
incompetent  and  inefficient  Principal.  In  my  visits  I  have 
always  observed  that  those  schools  which  accomplish  most  are 
those  presided  over  by  the  most  competent  and  hard  working 
Principals. 

Wherever  an  efficient  Principal  visits  his  classes  daily  to  give 
model  exercises  and  appropriate  suggestions  relative  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  I  have  always  found  that  such  schools  pro- 
duce excellent  results. 

How  important  it  is,  then,  that  the  Board  of  Education  should 
employ  none  but  the  most  gifted  and  able  educators  to  fill  the 
responsible  position  of  Principal.  In  the  language  of  another, 
"  He  ought  to  be  a  man  of  such  power  that  his  influence  should 
be  a  constant  presence,  extending  from  the  highest  grade  of  his 
school  to  the  lowest,  permeating  all,  and  following  his  pupils  to 
their  homes.  His  should  be  the  mind  to  direct  the  labor  of  his 
associates  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  unity  of  design  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  every  department.  He  ought  to  be  not  only  an  earnest 
and  thoughtful  teacher,  but  he  should  be  one  whose  mind  and 
nature  have  been  broadened  and  liberalized  by  a  generous  cul- 
ture. He  ought  to  know  how  to  teach  any  subject  or  grade  in 
his  school  better  than  any  teacher  of  that  subject  or  grade." 

PRIMAEY    SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Primary  Schools  was 22,158 

The  average  number  belonging  was 15,967 

The  average  daily  attendance  was 14,928 

These  statistics  are  gratifying,  and  show  a  large  increase  over 
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the  attendance  of  last  year.  They  also  show  that  over  71  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  mainly  dependent  upon 
these  primary  classes  for  their  instruction. 

Their  importance  should  therefore  command  the  highest  re- 
gard and  the  earnest  consideration  of  our  teachers  and  school 
officers.  They  are  truly  the  peoples'  Colleges,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  our  juvenile  population  receive  their  education. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was 325 

One  male  and  324  females. 

The  whole  number  of  schools,  each  class  forming  a  school,  was 304 

The  average  number  belonging  to  each  class  was 52 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was 49 

The  average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  was ' 45.9 

The  whole  number  examined  in  all  the  Primary  Grades  was 12,954 

Of  which  10,611,  or  81.9  per  cent.,  were  promoted,  and  2,343  failed. 

There  were  2,726  pupils  examined  in  the  Fifth  Grades,  of  which 
1,904,  or  69.8  per  cent.,  were  promoted  to  the  Grammar  Grades. 

In  the  Sixth  Grades  there  were  3,192  examined,  of  which  2,732, 
or  85.5  per  cent.,  were  promoted. 

In  the  Seventh  Grade  there  were  3,294  pupils  examined,  of 
which  2,785,  or  84.4  per  cent.,  were  promoted. 

In  the  Eighth  Grade  there  were  3,742  pupils  examined,  of 
which  3,194,  or  85.3  per  cent.,  were  promoted. 

Since  the  Eighth  is  a  receiving  or  probationary  grade,  and  re- 
quires from  one  to  two  years  to  complete  the  course  of  study, 
according  to  age  and  advancement  of  pupils  when  they  enter  the 
school,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  were  examined, 
which  accounts  for  the  small  number  of  promotions  compared 
to  the  attendance  in  this  grade. 
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RESULT  OF  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOLS. 


No.  Examined. 


No.  Phomoted  . 


Denman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Bincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar .  '. 

South  San  Francisco  Grammar 

Potrero 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Model 

Mission  Primary , 

Bush  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary. 

Stockton  Street  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary .' 

Market  Street  Primary 

Tehama  Primaiy 

Broadway  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Lurkin  Primary 

TyJer  and  Jones  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Pine  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

San  Bruno  Primary 

West  End  Primary , 

Fairmount  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary 

Noe  and  Temple  Primary 

Point  Lobos  Primary 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Vallejo  Street  Colored  Primary 

Howard  Street  Colored  Primary 


223 
386 
93 
312 
253 
235 
258 
485 
303 
417 
620 
196 
119 
628 
295 
568 
298 
313 
516 
630 
521 
370 
245 
397 
612 
490 
252 
299 
387 
373 
404 
117 
305 
341 
226 
265 
27 
63 
30 
38 
12 
19 
29 


183 

271 

53 

149 

187 

202 

161 

436 

219 

325 

429 

135 

79 

517 

195 

437 

273 

247 

506 

589 

486 

340 

194 

354 

503 

369 

231 

267 

300 

327 

325 

111 

229 

325 

213 

180 

20 

22 

17 

31 

12 

10 

21 


While  most  of  the  teachers  of  our  Primary  Schools  have  la- 
bored zealously  in  the  discharge  of  their  laborious  and  difficult 
duties,  it  must  be  painfully  apparent  to  any  one  visiting  our 
lower  grade  classes,  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  ignored  ex- 
perience and  fitness  in  the  selection  of  many  of  the  instructors 
in  our  elementary  schools. 

In  many  of  the  classes  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  size,  appearance,  and  character,  between  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils.     Under    the    plea  that  none  but  California    girls,  edu- 
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cated  in  our  public  schools,  should  be  elected  to  any  position, 
we  have  discouraged  the  immigration  of  the  better  class  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  from  other  sections  of  the  country. 

This  Chinese  policy  of  exclusiveness  which  shuts  us  out  from 
the  march  of  progress  of  the  older  institutions  of  other  coun- 
tries, is  dwarfing  our  system  of  instruction  and  rendering  us 
provincial  and  unprogressive.  It  is  filling  our  schools  with 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers  who  should  spend  several 
years  at  some  Normal  School,  to  obtain  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
professional  training.  But  while  our  Primary  Schools  are  not 
perfect  hi  their  organization  and  management,  there  is  much  to 
approve  and  commend. 

The  large  percentage  of  promotions  in  the  lower  grades  gave 
evidence  of  superior  and  efficient  instruction. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  teaching  language.  The  examin- 
ation in  this  study,  in  many  of  the  schools,  was  creditable,  and 
showed  the  pupils  possessed  a  better  knowledge  of  synthetical 
grammar  than  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grammar  grades. 

The  writing  was  generally  very  good;  this  was  especially  the 
case  in  those  schools  where  the  principals  and  teachers  had  faith- 
fully carried  out  the  rules  and  instructions  of  the  Manual. 

Since  the  teachers  have  become  more  familiar  with  the  new 
course  of  instruction,  greater  proficiency  has  been  made  in  the 
studies  of  the  Primary  grades,  which  is  highly  satisfactory. 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Cosmopolitan 
Schools  during  September  of  the  present  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  instruction  in  German  and  French,  was  3,913,  of 
which  1,181  studied  French,  and  2,750  studied  German. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-six  pupils  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High 
Schools  studied  French,  101  studied  German,  and  14  studied  both 
German  and  French. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  pupils  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High 
Schools  studied  Latin;  40  studied  Greek,  and  40  studied  both 
Latin  and  Greek. 

To  instruct  these  pupils  13  teachers  were  employed  to  teach 
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German,  9  to  teach  French,  and  one  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek. 
These  schools  are  doing  as  good  work  as  can  be  expected  under 
their  present  organization.  But  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  German  languages  can  be  imparted  to  a  class  of 
fifty  or  sixty  pupils  during  two  hours  a  week,  which  is  about  the 
time  devoted  to  these  languages. 

The  present  system  of  instruction  will  fail  to  make  good  pu- 
pils in  either  French  or  German,  so  long  as  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish branches  requires  so  much  of  the  pupil's  time  and  energy. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  young  child  can  master  one  or 
two  foreign  languages,  and  at  the  same  time  make  very  rapid 
progress  in  the  English  studies.  The  sooner  the  English  speak- 
ing parents  learn  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
to  master  a  foreign  language,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools. 

If  children,  especially  of  the  Primary  grades,  devote  sufficient 
time  and  energy  to  make  much  progress  in  foreign  languages, 
it  must  certainly  be  at  the  expense  of  their  other  studies.  And 
since  promotion  in  our  Public  Schools  depends  mainly  upon  the 
English  branches,  the  result  is  that  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  study  of  German  and  French.  It  is  true  that  chil- 
dren of  French  and  German  speaking  parents  have  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  these  languages;  but  it  will  be  ascer- 
tained, upon  investigation,  that  this  result  is  owing  more  to 
home  training  than  it  is  to  the  little  instruction  received  in  our 
schools. 

Teachers  and  school  officers  should  therefore  be  more  honest 
in  stating  the  object  and  aim  of  our  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  so 
that  parents  and  the  public  may  better  understand  their  real 
value  and  usefulness. 

While  our  public  schools,  for  instruction  in  the  English  studies, 
are  so  popular  in  the  public  estimation,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
parents  send  their  children  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  them  mainly  in  the  French  and  German 
languages. 

I  therefore  desire  to  repeat  my  recommendation  to  the  Board 
of  Education  last  year:  that  less 'time  be  devoted  to  English 
studies,  and  that  more  attention  be  given  to  acquiring  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  these  languages.  Children  should  be  required  to  study 
and  recite  their  lessons  in  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.,  in 
the  foreign  language  which  they  desire  to  learn.  This  would 
give  them  the  ability  to  think  and  express  their  ideas  in  these 
languages,  as  well  as  in  their  own  tongue.  A  foreign  language 
thus  impressed  upon  the  mind  can  never  be  forgotten,  nor  will 
children  thus  trained  and  educated,  ever  lose  their  power  to  re- 
call the  instruction  of  early  youth.  It  may  be  true  that  if  these 
recommendations  were  honestly  enforced,  that  a  large  number 
of  pupils  who  expect  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage without  hard  study,  would  withdraw  from  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Schools.  But  it  would  increase  their  legitimate  sphere  of 
usefulness,  which  should  be  that  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  German  languages.  * 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Evening  Schools 
was  2,213;  the  average  number  belonging  was  827;  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  686.  The  highest  number  attending  any 
month  was  1,229. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  23;  males,  20; 
females,  3.  The  classes  generally  averaged  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pupils.  According  to  a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  soon 
as  the  average  attendance  of  a  class  falls  below  twenty-five,  the 
principal  is  required  to  close  it  and  consolidate  the  pupils  with 
the  other  classes  of  the  school 

The  regulations  also  provide  for  keeping  the  Evening  Schools 
open  eight  months,  from  September  till  Ma}r;  but  a  sufficient 
number  of  classes  is  continued  in  session  during  ten  months  of 
the  school  year,  to  accommodate  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  Evening  School  instruction. 

There  are  four  different  Evening  Schools  taught,  in  the  follow- 
ing school  buildings:  fifteen  classes  in  the  Lincoln,  two  in  the 
Washington,  two  in  the  Eighth  Street,  and  one  in  the  Valencia 
Street  school.  They  are  all  under  the  control  of  one  principal, 
who  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  classes.  It  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  report  that  these  deserving  schools  have  made 
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good  progress  during  the  year.  The  young  men  have  shown  an 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  the  city  has  conferred  upon 
theni,  by  improving  this  opportunity  to  acquire  an  education, 
which  is  worthy  of  great  praise. 

The  schools  are  composed  of  pupils  of  all  nationalities  and  of 
all  ages — from  12  years  old  to  gray  haired  men  and  women — 
many  of  whom  here  learn  their  first  lessons  in  reading  and 
writing. 

Their  circumstances  in  life  compel  them  to  labor  during  the 
day,  so  that  when  they  attend  school  at  nigbt  they  are  wearied 
with  toil  and  mentally  unfit  for  hard  study.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
easy  task  for  the  teacher  to  instruct  and  interest  them  so  as  to 
make  the  school-room  attractive  and  pleasant. 

None  but  the  best  and  most  earnest  teachers  are  fitted  to  fill 
such  places;  teachers  who  are  able  to  instruct  largely  by  lectures 
and  familiar  conversation,  without  using  text  books  in  their 
classes.  They  should  be  able  to  take  up  the  different  subjects  by 
topics,  and  so  unfold  and  develop  the  minds  of  their  pupils  that 
they  can  comprehend  and  retain  the  lessons  presented  to  them. 

It  is  gratifj^ing  to  report  that  most  of  our  teachers  have  been 
faithful  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  difficult  duties,  and 
have  shown  encouraging  results  in  the  progress  of  their  pupils. 

Our  Evening  Schools  have,  for  several  years,  accomplished 
great  good  in  educating  a  large  class  of  young  men  and  women 
who  have  not  the  time  and  means  to  obtain  a  liberal  education 
in  the  day  schools;  I  therefore  trust  they  will  receive  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

COLORED    SCHOOLS. 

There  were  two  colored  schools  sustained  during  the  year 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  97  pupils  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  49.4.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  three. 
The  daily  average  attendance  to  each  teacher  was  16.2.  The 
daily  average  attendance  at  the  Howard  Street  Colored  School 
was  10.4,  each  pupil  costing  the  city  $126.92  for  tuition.  The 
daily  average  attendance  in  the  Vallejo  Colored  School  was  39, 
each  pupil  costing  the  city  $62.50  for  tuition.     On  the  3d  of 
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August  of  this  year  these  schools  were  abolished  and  the  pupils 
admitted  to  the  other  public  schools.  While  I  was  opposed  to 
the  change,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  it  has  been  made  with- 
out any  conflict  of  races  among  the  juvenile  population.  The 
pupils  of  different  races  and  colors  are  now  seated  in  the  same 
school  room  and  pursue  their  studies  as  quietly  together  as  if 
they  were  children  of  the  same  family. 

ANNUAL    EXAMINATION. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools 
was  conducted  almost  exclusively  by  the  means  of  written  ques- 
tions prepared  by  the  Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent. These  questions  are  all  published  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report,  and  show  the  practical  character  of  the  work  accomplished 
in  our  Public  Schools  during  the  year.  They  were  framed  more 
with  the  view  of,  testing  the  modes  of  instruction  and  the  pupils' 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  than  they  were  to 
confuse  the  children  with  catch  questions  prepared  to  show  the 
technical  knowledge  of  the  examiner.  The  percentage  for  pro- 
motion was  fixed  at  70  per  cent,  for  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
grades,  and  75  per  cent,  for  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades. 
The  large  number  of  promotions  shows  that  most  of  our  teachers 
have  done  their  work  well  and  successfully.  Since  the  new 
course  of  study  is  better  understood  by  the  principals  and  teach- 
ers, much  better  results  have  been  secured  in  the  practical 
instruction  of  our  schools  than  have  ever  been  obtained  before. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  last  examination  in  language  shows  that  greater  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  teaching  this  difficult  but  important  study 
than  there  has  been  in  any  subject  taught  in  our  Public  Schools. 
The  pupils  in  our  Primary  grades  acquire  a  more  practical 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  language  under  our  present 
system  of  instruction  than  was  formerly  imparted  in  the  Gram- 
mar department.  Instead  of  reserving  language  as  a  study  for 
the  highest  grades,  our  course  begins  with  the  child's  first  day  in 
school  and  keeps  him  company  up  through  every  grade  until  he 
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reaches  the  High  School,  where  it  is  expected  that  a  thorough 
and  a  critical  study  of  the  best  English  classics  will  finish  the 
symmetrical  course. 

Children  in  the  lowest  grades  are  taught  the  practical  use  and 
application  of  words  by  constantly  using  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences.  This  exercise  is  practiced  orally,  and  in  writ- 
ing, in  the  reading,  spelling,  and  oral  lessons,  as  well  as  in  the 
lessons  on  language.  They  are  constantly  practiced  in  copying 
from  the  reader  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observing  the  arrange- 
ment of  sentences  and  paragraphs  and  the  correct  use  of  capital 
letters  and  punctuation  marks.  Short  abstracts  of  easy  reading 
lessons  are  frequently  required  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expres- 
sion as  a  preliminary  to  original  composition.  In  the  6th,  5th, 
4th,  and  3d  grades,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  parse  and  analyze 
without  the  use  of  the  text  book  or  without  lumbering  the  mem- 
ory with  useless  rules  and  definitions.  This  is  done  by  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  by  constant 
exercises  in  the  correct  use  of  them  in  sentences,  and  the  results 
of  the  last  examination  show  that  the  pupils  of  the  third  grade 
have  now  a  far  more  useful  and  practical  knowledge  of  language 
than  the  graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  formerly  possessed. 
Our  course  in  reading  enables  our  pupils  to  go  into  written  work 
in  composition  at  a  very  early  age  of  their  school  advancement. 
Among  the  first  things  taught  is  script  writing.  Children  are 
next  taught  to  copy  sentences  or  write  them  from  dictation. 
They  soon  learn  to  form  simple  sentences  about  familiar  objects, 
giving  their  qualities  and  telling  what  they  do.  In  this  way  the 
child  soon  learns  to  write  simple  compositions  without  the  aid  of 
the  teacher. 

In  giving  object  lessons  and  oral  instruction  in  the  various 
branches,  the  teacher  constantly  requires  the  pupils  to  give  short 
abstracts  of  each  lesson.  By  this  gradual  and  easy  process  the 
child  is  led  to  write  compositions  with  pleasure  and  ease. 

The  following  instruction  to  teachers  in  our  Public  Schools 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  is  required  in  teaching  language  : 

"  In  teaching  language,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  the 
theoretical  should  be  subordinated  to  the  practical.  Teach  pu-. 
pils,  f  om  the  very  outset,  to  use  good  language,  and  to  correct 
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all  faulty  expressions  of  their  own,  or  of  their  classmates.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  young  children  should  be  able  to  assign  rea- 
sons in  correcting  incorrect  forms  of  expression.  It  is  sufficient 
for  them  to  know  that  they  are  wrong,  and  how  to  correct  them. 
The  formation  of  correct  habits  of  expression  on  the  part  of 
their  pupils,  is  what  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  teachers, 
particularly  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  a  pupil's  at- 
tendance at  school. 

Do  not  puzzle  and  distract  the  minds  of  children  over  the 
correction  of  mistakes  which  they  never  make  themselves,  nor 
hear  made  by  others.  Teachers  should  make  a  list  of  the  errors 
in  the  use  of  language  that  they  hear  a'mong  their  pupils,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  and  drill  their  classes  principally 
on  these  lists. 

Constructive  exercises  are  of  great  value  in  teaching  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  language.  They  make  the  theory  of  language 
more  simple  and  intelligible,  and  they  give  to  pupils  what  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  object  of  all  linguistic  instruction — the  ability 
to  use  their  mother  tongue  with  propriety  and  ease. 

As  soon  as  a  pupil  has  obtained  an  idea  of  the  names  of  ob- 
jects, it  will  be  easy  to  set  him  to  work  to  make  statements  about 
them,  by  telling  what  they  are  and  what  they  do,  etc.  For  ex- 
ample, as  soon  as  the  child  has  an  idea  of  the  word  horse,  ask 
him  what  the  horse  is.  His  answer  will  be,  the  horse  is  an  animal. 
Here  we  have  formed  a  sentence.  Again,  ask  him  what  the  horse 
does,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  horse  runs.  Here  we  have  formed 
another  sentence.  This  method  may  be  followed  in  making 
statements  about  all  the  common  objects  with  which  the  child  is 
acquainted,  or  about  which  he  reads  in  his  reading  lessons. 

Practice  in  sentence-making  should  be  kept  up  through  all  the 
grades,  the  exercises  in  it  being  varied  to  suit  the  age  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils.  Too  much  attention  has  heretofore 
been  given  to  analysis  in  many  schools,  and  a  good  many  of  our 
systems  of  analysis  are  merely  ingenious  puzzles,  encumbered 
with  a  burdensome  and  useless  nomenclature  of  discouraging 
magnitude.  A  simple  system  of  analysis,  free  from  technicali- 
ties, and  extending  to  the  resolving  of  sentences  into  subject 
and  predicate  with  the  modifiers  of  each,  is  all  that  is  of  any 
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practical  utility  in  our  grammar  schools.  Synthesis  of  sentences 
should  receive  more  and  analysis  less  attention  in  our  schools. 
Sentence-making  leads  to  practical  results,  which  no  amount  of 
sentence  analysis  can  secure .  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  power  to 
do,  which  is  a  much  higher  order  of  endowment  than  the  power 
to  undo,  and'  it  gives  him  skill  and  readiness  in  employing  the 
forms  of  his  mother  tongue  to  express  his  ideas  -with  propriety. 
Too  much  attention  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  given  to  analysis, 
to  the  neglect  of  synthesis. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  placing  of  words,  phrases 
and  clauses  in  an  English  senteuce,  that  too  much  attention  can 
hardly  be  given  to  this  subject  by  teachers  who  wish  to  have  their 
pupils  acquire  a  clear  and  elegant  style  of  expression.  Teachers 
should  aim  to  make  all  instruction  in  language  as  practical  as 
possible.  Deduce  your  rules  and  laws  from  the  usage  of  the  best 
writers  and  speakers  of  our  language,  and  show  your  pupils  how 
to  do  the  same.  In  every  grade  throughout  the  course,  be  care- 
ful to  see  that  pupils  form  correct  habits  of  speech.  Allow  no 
slang  phrases,  no  provincialisms,  no  slovenly  or  incorrect  forms 
of  expression  to  pass  unnoticed  or  uncorrected.  Teachers  should 
use  plain  and  pure  English,  and  require  their  pupils  to  do  the 
same. 

COMPOSITION. 

Exercises  in  composition  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  course.  In  all  grades  above  the  eighth,  they  ought  to  be 
given  at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  and  in  the  first  grade  as  often 
as  once  a  week.  In  the  seventh  and  sixth  grades,  pupils  should 
be  required  to  copy  a  lesson  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctua- 
tion and  capitalizing,  as  often  as  the  teacher  can  find  time  for 
such  an  exercise.  In  the  fifth  grade,  pupils  should  begin  to  write 
letters,  short  abstracts  of  easy  lessons,  descriptions  of  sinrple 
objects  and  familiar  places,  and  what  they  can  remember  of  short 
stories  read  to  them.  These  exercises  should  be  kept  up  in  all 
the  higher  grades  also. 

In  the  third  grade,  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  transpose 
poetry  into  prose.  In  transposing,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  do 
something  more  than  merely  change  the  order  of  the  words. 
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They  should  transfoim  the  ornate,  figurative  and  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  into  plain  prose.  In  order  to  do  this  well  the 
pupil  will  need  aid  and  instruction  from  the  teacher.  Before 
asking  pupils  to  transpose  a  piece  of  poetry,  the  teacher  should 
go  carefully  over  it  with  the  class,  and  point  out  and  clearly  ex- 
plain  the  meaning  of  every  peculiar  word  and  construction,  and 
give  the  prose  equivalent  for  each  poetical  word  or  expression. 

In  all  composition  exercises,  careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  proper  placing  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  a  sen- 
tence. 

In  the  third,  second  and  first  grades,  in  addition  to  the  exer- 
cises required  in  the  lower  grades,  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
write  biographical,  historical  and  geographical  sketches.  Before 
the  pupil  writes  on  any  of  these  subjects,  it  should  be  carefully 
discussed  in  the  class,  and  teachers  should  afford  the  pupils  all 
the  information  they  can  in  reference  to  it.  If  the  exercise  is  to 
be  written  out  of  school,  the  teacher  should  inform  pupils  where 
they  will  be  able  to  find  all  necessary  information.  Always  fur- 
nish your  pupils  with  a  good  store  of  well  arranged  ideas  on  a 
subject,  before  asking  them  to  write  on  it. 

Letter- writing  is  a  most  important  exercise,  and  should  receive 
particular  attention  in  all  grades  above  the  sixth.  Pupils  should 
be  carefully  taught  how  to  begin  and  close  a  letter;  how  to  write 
the  date;  how  to  divide  it  into  paragraphs;  how  to  fold,  seal  and 
address  it.  They  should  also  be  taught  the  proper  forms  for 
notes  of  invitation,  etc. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  exchange  exercises,  and  correct 
them  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  When  they  have  cor- 
rected them  in  this  way,  they  should  be  required  to  copy  them 
carefully  into  composition  books,  which  all  pupils  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep.  In  criticizing  the  efforts  of  pupils,  do  not  dis- 
courage them  by  too  much  severity  at  first.  Encourage  them  to 
write  often,  and  to  write  much.  Ease  will  come  with  practice, 
and  correctness  will  follow  ease  and  readiness,  if  the  teacher  af- 
fords the  proper  aid  and  gives  the  proper  instruction. 

Let  pupils,  in  criticizing  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
be  instructed  to  ask  the  following  questions1: 

(1)  Does  each  sentence  begin  with  a  capital,  and  end  with  the 
proper  punctuation  mark  ? 
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(2)  Are  there  any  errors  in  spelling  ? 

(3)  Are  there  any  errors  of  grammar  ? 

(4)  Are  the  words  and  phrases  properly  arranged  ? 

(5)  Is  the  composition  divided  into  paragraphs  ? 

(6)  Are  the  paragraphs  properly  arranged  ? 

Other  questions  may  be  added  to  these  as  the  pupil  advances; 
but  some  definite  plan  of  proceeding  should  be  laid  down  in 
order  to  secure  proper  attention  to  essentials,  and  to  avoid  wast- 
ing time  in  idle  discussions. 

Criticism  is  not  fault-finding;  and  the  reasonably  successful 
efforts  of  pupils  ought  to  be  commended,  at  least  as  much  as 
their  failures  are  found  fault  with. 

Exercises  in  the  synthesis  of  sentences  should  be  given  through- 
out the  course.  If  children  can  make  good  sentences,  they  will 
be  able  to  make  good  paragraphs;  and  if  they  can  make  good 
paragraphs,  they  will  be  able  to  write  good  compositions.  Take 
care  of  the  sentence,  and  the  composition  will  take  care  of  itself. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made  in  teaching  language,  the 
success  of  our  new  course  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
teachers.  If  they  possess  knowledge,  method,  versatility,  and 
enthusiasm  they  can  make  the  work  which  is  usually  so  dry  and 
repulsive  intensely  interesting  and  instructive.  But  if  they  be 
mere  nonentities,  then  the  course  in  their  hands  will  pro\e  little 
less  technical  and  impracticable  than  the  old  (and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  hope  obsolete)  methods  of  etymological  grammar, 
with  its  absurd  hurndrurn  parsing  and  analyzing  exercises. 

BEADING . 

I  regret  to  report  that  greater  improvement  has  not  been  made 
in  teaching  reading.  I  think  all  will  admit  bhat  this  is  the  most 
important  subject  taught  in  our  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 
By  means  of  reading,  pupils  are  enabled  to  study  and  acquire 
knowledge  without  the  aid  of  teachers  or  schools.  If  properly 
taught  in  early  childhood  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  cultivating  the  taste  and  expanding  the  mind.  How  to  pro- 
perly instruct  the  young  tyro  in  this  difficult  branch  should  com- 
mand the  earnest  study  and  consideration  of  every  teacher  and 
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officer  of  the  school  department.  In  the  new  course  of  study 
this  most  useful  branch  of  education  has  been  elevated  to  the 
dignity  and  importance  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  by  giving 
the  same  number  of  credits  for  the  examination  in  this  study  as 
is  given  to  the  examination  in  arithmetic  or  in  language.  The 
teacher  is  directed  tb  commence  by  teaching  the  beginner  to 
name  the  printed  words  of  familiar  objects  in  connection  with 
pictures  from  Wilson's  Chart  No.  1. 

The  children  are  drilled  in  this  word  method  until  they  are 
able  to  readily  distinguish  the  names  of  about  eighty  different 
objects  on  the  chart,  when  they  are  taught  to  read  the  combina- 
tion of  these  words  in  short  sentences,  from  Wilson's  Charts  Nos. 
2  and  3.  By  this  method  the  children  are  taught  to  read  and 
spell  the  words  of  the  first  four  numbers  of  the  charts,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  less  time  than  was  formerly  occupied  in  learning  the 
letters  under  the  old  humdrum  method  of  teaching  a,  b,  c. 

I  fully  believe,  with  Superintendent  Calkins,  of  New  York, 
that  the  natural  order  to  teach  beginners  in  reading  is: 

"First. — Teach  words  as  wholes,  by  sight,  that  are  already 
known  by  hearing,  as  signs  of  objects,  qualities,  and  actions. 

Second. — Teach  the  enunciation  of  these  words  by  distin- 
guishing and  uttering  their  elementary  sounds,  thus  intimately 
associating  both  the  sound-word  and  the  form-word  with  the 
idea  rejDresented. 

Third. — Teach  the  names  of  the  letters,  and  their  order  in 
the  words,  by  spelling." 

M.  A.  Garvey,  in  his  work  on  Human  Culture,  truly  says:  "  Let 
the  child's  mind  be  filled  with  as  many  ideas  as  possible,  and 
with  spoken  words  to  represent  them.  When  a  child  knows  the 
audible  sound  for  an  idea,  it  will  very  soon  learn  to  recognize 
the  visible  symbol  of  the  same  idea,  without  reference  to  the 
letters  that  form  the  word  or  the  sounds  that  the  letters  stand 
for;  and  this  is  a  far  more  effectual  method  of  teaching  it  to 
read,  than  the  usual  practice  of  making  the  pupil  go  through  a 
wear}'  process  which  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending. 

The  mind  of  the  child,  daily  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of 
things,  and  in  the  power  of  knowing,  will  not  long  be  satisfied 
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with  the  general  form  of  the  words  that  stand  for  the  names  of 
its  favorite  objects,  he  will  want  to  know  about  the  letters. 

This  spontaneous  movement  of  inquiry  indicates  the  moment 
at  which  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  sounds  and  their  combi- 
nations, should  begin.  The  value  of  the  several  letters  is  a  more 
difficult  process,  and  better  suited  to  a  more  advanced  state  of 
mental  culture  than  exists  at  the  initial  step  of  reading. 

The  synthetical  composition  of  written  words  from  their 
several  letters,  is  a  mental  operation  too  difficult  for  very  young 
children,  and  to  compel  them  to  learn  how  to  do  it,  whilst  they 
are  able  to  take  in  only  whole  or  simple  impressions,  is  to  give 
them  a  task  beyond  their  power. 

There  is  a  double  loss  of  power  in  setting  a  child  to  learn  a 
task  that  naturally  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  growth.  The 
natural  vigor  of  the  mind  is  restrained  and  stunted,  and  the 
lesson  becomes  associated  with  unhappy  and  disagreeable  feel- 
ings. The  rapidity  with  which  a  child  may  be  taught  to  read  by 
recognizing  the  simple,  form  of  the  words  at  first,  is  surprising, 
and  no  less  surprising  is  the  facility  and  perfection  with  which 
spelling  is  afterwards  learned." 

Superintendent  Calkins  also  says  that :  ' '  When  children  are 
taught  to  read  by  spelling  the  words  orally,  they  are  liable  to 
stumble  in  reading  all  the  way  through  school,  calling  was  saw, 
and  on  no,  and  making  other  similar  mistakes.  It  is  often  found 
that  children  taught  by  the  letter  method,  learn  words  so  imper- 
fectly that  they  know  them  only  when  they  hear  the  names  of  the 
letters  spoken,  and  cannot  recognize  them  at  all  by  the  form  of 
the  word  as  a  whole,  or  by  looking  at  the  several  letters  that 
composed  it.  I  have  met  with  children  who  knew  the  names  of 
all  the  letters,  and  could  spell  orally  words  of  four  letters,  that 
could  not  tell  simple  words  like  'cat,'  '  cap,'  '  cow,'  c  dog,'  '  boy,' 
'  man,'  without  first  speaking  aloud  the  name  of  each  letter. 

The  same  children,  six  boys  in  one  class,  read  each  of  the 
following  words:  cat,  tac,  act,  as  the  same  word.  The  eyes  of 
these  children  did  not  appear  to  detect  any  special  difference  of 
order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  and  so  long  as  they  could 
see  the  letters  c-a-t,  no  matter  in  what  order  they  were  arranged, 
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each  boy  would  speak  the  name  of  the  letters  in  the  order  to 
spell  cat,  and  pronounce  it  thus. 

These  boys  did  not  know  words  by  sight;  they  had  associated 
the  names  of  letters  together  in  certain  orders  to  form  these 
words,  but  they  could  pronounce  them  only  after  repeating  aloud 
the  name  of  each  letter. 

Now,  it  must  be  evident  that  any  m<ftle  of  teaching  which 
could  produce  such  lamentable  results  in  any  class  must  be  very 
unnatural  and  unphilosophical." 

The  true  philosophy  and  order  for  teaching  reading  is,  ideas 
first;  then  their  spoken  and  written  symbols.  This  natural  order  is 
violated  when  children  are  taught  first  the  alphabet,  either  by 
name  or  sounds;  then  words  of  two  letters;  next  words  of  three 
letters;  afterwards  words  of  four  letters,  and  so  on.  Such 
words  as  am,  an,  at,  on,  or,  so,  to,  are  not  among  the  first  ones 
that  children  learn  to  speak;  and  generally  they  do  not  symbol- 
ize objects,  or  any  ideas  that  exist  in  their  minds.  What  ideas 
would  bid,  but,  for,  nor,  the,  yet;  or  lost,  only,  seem,  such,  sym- 
bolize to  a  child  that  had  not  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
language  to  understand  the  use  of  these  words  in  a  sentence  ? 

Children  usually  learn  names  of  things  first,  and  names  of 
qualities  and  of  actions  afterward.  Printed  words  representing 
the  names  of  things  should  be  taught  first,  as  whole  words, 
then  words  representing  the  names  of  qualities  and  actions. 

The  little  words  that  are  only  joints  and  hinges  in  language, 
and  those  that  are  used  as  substitutes  for  other  words,  should 
not  be  taught  until  the}7  are  needed  in  the  formation  of  sentences 
and  their  use  can  be  illustrated.  This  plan  can  be  carried  out 
by  using  the  charts  or  the  blackboard  for  giving  these  lessons. 

The  reading  lessons  should  always  be  used  by  the  teachers  as 
a  potent  means  of  imparting  valuable  and  interesting  facts  to  the 
young  beginner.  To  this  end  every  exercise  should  be  a  lesson 
in  language  and  in  oral  instruction. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  pupils  to  read  correctly  what  they  do 
not  understood,  our  teachers  are  instructed  to  explain  to  their 
classes  the  meaning  of  all  difficult  or  unusual  terms  and  expres- 
sions and  require  the  pupils  before  reading  a  lesson  to  give,  in 
their  own  language,  a  brief  abstract  of  the  lesson  or  the  part 
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they  are  required  to  read.  In  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  pupils  do  understand  the  subject  matter  of  their  reading 
lessons,  teachers  should  question  them  regarding  it,  always 
adapting  their  questions  to  the  capacity  of  their  pupils,  and  en- 
deavoring to  elucidate  and  impress  upon  their  minds  the  subject 
of  the  lesson.  In  addition  to  this,  the  teacher  should  instruct 
the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  to  discover  and  appreciate 
beauties  and  excellencies  both  in  the  style  and  matter  of  their 
reading  lessons.  They  are  also  required  to  give  frequent  class 
exercises  in  breathing,  in  order  to  train  the  vocal  organs  to  an 
easy  and  correct  action  and  to  strengthen  the  voice  and  to  en- 
large its  capacity.  Constant  drills  are  required  in  articulation, 
accent,  emphasis,  infliction  and  modulation,  and  as  children 
learn  to  manage  their  voices  by  imitating  the  sound  of  others,  the 
teacher  is  instructed  to  illustrate  by  making  the  sounds  properly 
and  then  requiring  the  pupils  to  do  the  same.  To  this  end  he 
is  required  to  correct  all  errors  in  accent  and  articulation  and 
drill  the  pupils  in  reading  from  dictation,  in  order  to  cultivate  an 
easy  and  natural  tone  of  voice.  Notwithstanding  the  careful 
directions  given  to  teachers  in  regard  to  the  instruction  in  this 
important  part  of  a  child's  education,  we  have  a  few  Principals 
who  still  adhere  to  the  old  rote  system  of  teaching  a,  b,  c,  and 
require  their  pupils  to  spell  out  syllables  and  words  for  weeks 
and  months  before  allowing  them  to  pronounce  the  words  or  read 
sentences. 

They  give  as  a  reason  that  they  were  taught  this  way  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  they  do  not  believe  in  "  new-fangled 
notions."  They  allow  their  pupils  to  drawl  their  words  as  though 
reading  consisted  only  in  uttering  harsh  monotonous  sounds 
without  meaning  or  expression. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  criticism  does  not  apply  to 
.all  our  teachers.  Some  have  given  careful  attention  to  training 
their  pupils  in  this  important  branch  of  instruction,  which  has 
been  productive  of  the  most  flattering  results. 

I  trust  that  this  practical  and  useful  study  will  soon  receive 
that  attention  and  consideration  from  our  teachers  and  school 
officers  which  its  importance  demands. 
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SPELLING. 

The  examination  in  spelling  shows  that  this  important  branch 
has  received  more  than  usual  attention  this  year.  The  attempt 
to  teach  spelling  from  reading  and  other  lessons  alone 
proved  a  failure.  The  Board  of  Education  has  therefore  recom- 
mended the  use  of  Swinton's  Word  Book,  in  addition  to  the 
reader,  in  teaching  this  subject,  which  has  resulted  in  great  good 
in  imparting  instruction  in  this  most  essential  part  of  every 
child's  education.  The  improvement  in  this  branch  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent,  in  most  of  the  schools,  over  the  spelling 
of  last  year.  Many  teachers  spend  too  much  time  in  teaching 
words  which  are  seldom  misspelled.  Some  laboriously  spell 
every  word  in  the  lesson,  while  others  carefully  select  and  keep 
a  list  of  those  only  in  which  errors  most  frequently  occur,  and 
drill  the  class  in  them.  Spelling  should  be  mastered  during  the 
memorial  age  of  each  child,  while  the  memory  is  circumstantial, 
and  easily  grasps  the  details  of  words  and  forms.  To  this  end 
greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  study  in  the  sixth,  fifth  and 
fourth  grades  of  our  schools.  Since  the  principal  object  of  oral 
spelling  should  be  to  teach  correct  accent  snd  syllabication  in 
connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  teachers  should 
be  very  careful  to  require  the  pupils  to  pronounce  every  word  in  a 
clear,  easy  and  natural  tone  of  voice  before  spelling  it,  and  then 
pronounce  every  syllable,  and  accent  the  accented  syllable  while 
spelling.  The  principal  object  in  teaching  spelling  should  be  to 
cultivate  the  perceptive  faculties  so  that  each  word  spelled  shall 
be  indelibly  pictured  in  script  or  printed  characters  upon  the 
eye.  The  pupil  should  therefore  be  drilled  in  spelling  sentences 
and  paragraphs  from  dictation  in  script  letters  upon  the  slate  or 
paper. 

In  teaching  definitions  of  words  in  addition  to  the  oral  defini- 
tive, the  teacher  should  require  the  pupil  to  construct  each  word 
in  a  sentence  which  shall  show  the  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
no  method,  and  no  amount  of  drill,  will  teach  all  children  to 
remember  the  correct  orthography  of  even  easy  familiar  words. 
It  is  a  gift  which  all  do  not  possess.  As  well  might  it  be  expected 
to  make  good  mathematicians  of  all  children  who  attend  school 
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as  to  make  all  good  spellers.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  succeed 
in  fixing  indelibly  on  the  memory  of  a  child  the  correct  orthog- 
raphy of  every  word  in  common  use,  we  should  strive  to  so  im- 
press him  with  the  importance  of  spelling  well,  that  in  case  of 
doubt  he  will  call  to  his  aid  the  dictionary. 

AKITHMETIC. 

The  examination  in  arithmetic  gave  evidence  of  fair  training  in 
this  difficult,  but  most  useful,  branch  of  every  child's  educa- 
tion. Since  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  rules  of 
arithmetic  is  essential  to  every  person  engaged  in  the  business 
affairs  of  life,  its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  any 
course  of  study.  Statistics  show  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils 
never  go  further  than  through  long  division.  It  is  therefore  a 
question  of  the  highest  importance  how  to  impart  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  combination  of  numbers  in  our 
primary  schools  where  the  great  mass  of  our  pupils  receive  -all 
of  their  instruction.  While  many  of  the  teachers  have  endeav- 
ored to  faithfully  carry  out  the  instruction  of  the  Boai'd  of  Ed- 
ucation in  teaching  arithmetic,  a  large  number  enfeeble  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  by  mechanical  lessons  in  hearing  concert  exer- 
cises and  listless  recitations.  They  adhere  to  the  pernicious 
system  of  teaching  the  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication 
tables  by  what  is  called  the  spelling  method;  that  is,  by  repeating 
the  figures  of  each  successive  step  in  the  addition  and  substrac- 
tion  of  numbers,  thus  making  the  operation  a  mere  parrot-like 
exercise  of  naming  the  sounds  of  figures,  instead  of  developing 
the  mental  combination  of  numbers  and  firmly  fixing  the  princi- 
ples of  arithmetic  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 

The  introduction  of  decimal  fractions  and  percentage  in  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years'  work,  in  the  primary  course,  has 
met  with  the  most  flattering  success.  Pupils  in  the  sixth  and 
fifth  grades  can  now  compute  the  price  of  several  different  arti- 
cles in  dollars  and  cents,  and  make  out  ordinary  bills  of  parcels 
with  ease;  and  in  the  fourth  grade  they  can  compute  simple  in- 
terest, and  understand  all  the  principles  of  arithmetic  required 
in  the  ordinary  business  operations  of  life. 
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The  following  instruction  to  teachers  will  show  the  spirit  of 
instruction  required  in  teaching  this  important  subject: 

Mental  and  written  arithmetic  should  be  taught  together,  as 
the  mental  drill  helps  the  pupils  to  comprehend  the  principle  of 
each  rule  and,  at  the  same  time,  makes  them  quick  and  correct 
in  the  written  operations.  In  preparing  lessons  in  mental  arith- 
metic pupils  should  be  allowed  to  keep  their  books  open,  and 
the  teacher  should  insist  on  correct  methods  of  solution  and 
analysis.  All  books  should  be  closed  during  recitation.  Short 
lessons  thoroughly  mastered  are  much  better  than  long  ones  im- 
perfectly learned.  To  fix  the  principle  of  a  rule  firmly  in  the 
minds  of  pupils,  a  good  method  is  to  drill  thoroughly  in  exam- 
ples involving  small  numbers.  After  the  principle  has  been 
clearly  comprehended  in  this  way,  it  will  be  easy  for  pupils  to 
handle  larger  numbers  where  the  same  principle  is  involved. 
Too  much  time  ought  not  to  be  spent  in  puzzling  over  long  wea- 
risome examples  that  do  not  elucidate  any  principle. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  teachers  should  endeavor  to  have  their 
pupils  understand  the  reason  of  each  rule,  sO  far  as  the  mental 
development  of  the  child  will  admit  of  it.  Nor  should  teachers 
cease  to  drill  their  pupils  as  soon  as  they  find  that  a  principle  is 
comprehended  by  them.  Most  minds  absorb  and  assimilate  ab- 
stract principles  but  slowly.  Time  must  be  allowed  for  this; 
and  reviews  are  essential  to  success  in  firmly  fixing  the  principles 
of  arithmetic  in  the  minds  of  children. 

Technicalities  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  particularly 
in  the  lower  grades.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  explain  the 
reason  for  doing  an  example  in  ordinary  language,  as  simply  and 
concisely  as  possible.  In  teaching  addition  and  subtraction  of 
fractions  in  the  fourth  grade,  for  instance,  instead  of  taking  up 
the  time  of  pupils  in  explaining  to  them  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  least  common  multiple  and  common  denominator,  it  will 
be  much  better  to  postpone  this  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
their  progress,  and  simply  teach  them  how  to  do  it,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing model,  f-j-y.  We  cannot  add  thirds  and  fifths,  since  we 
can  add  only  things. of  the  same  denomination.  The  least  de- 
nomination that  we  can  change  both  into  is  fifteenths;  in  one- 
third  there  are  -&,  and  in  £  there  are  twice  -^,  which  are  ■}-". 
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Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  giving  pupils  rules  that  they  do  not 
understand;  it  may  seem  easier  for  a  teacher  to  give  a  pupil  a 
rule  to  memorize  and  to  work  examples  by  than  to  explain  the 
reason  of  the  rule  and  let  the  pupil  discover  the  law  and  deduce 
the  rule  for  himself,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  method 
will,  in  the  end,  give  the  teacher  less  trouble  than  the  former, 
for  it  encourages  the  pupils  to  form  habits  of  thinking,  and 
teaches  them  to  rely  on  their  own  reason  instead  of  depending 
on  their  memory  for  a  rule  that  they  do  not  understand.  For 
instance,  in  multiplying  12  by  f  it  may  seem  easier  for  the 
teacher  to  give  the  rule,  multiply  the  whole  number  by  the  nu- 
merator and  divide  the  product  by  the  denominator;  but  it  is  a 
better  method  to  say  that  multiplying  12  by  f  is  taking  three- 
fourths  of  12:  divide  12  by  4  to  find  \,  which  is  3,  and  multiply 
3  by  3  to  find  § ,  and  the  same  in  other  operations  with  frac- 
tions. 

In  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
tables,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn 
the  in  by  rote  or  by  the  combination  of  sounds,  instead  of  by  the 
mental  combination  of  numbers. 

To  break  up  this  habit  of  learning  tables  by  rote,  or  by  con- 
stant repetition  of  sounds  in  concert  exercises,  teachers  should 
frequently  drill  their  pupils  in  the  following  tables : 

•  ADDITION  TABLE. 


5's 

2's 

3's 

4's 

6's 

7*8 

8's 

9;s 

10's 

10 

12 

7 

5 

4 

12 

3 

9 

11 

6 

3 

9 

3 

9 

9 

2 

6 

4 

11 

6 

4 

6 

6 

11 

7 

12 

6 

5 

4 

8 

10 

10 

5 

8 

7 

10 

4 

9 

6 

4 

12 

10 

12 

11 

5 

1 

7 

12 

1 

7 

4 

10 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

11 

11 

6 

9 

10 

7 

7 

11 

5 

9 

3 

3 

11 

3 

12 

12 

5 

10 

12 

8 

2 

6 

1 

9 

9 

1 

1 

7 

5 

7 

■   5 

5 

2 

2 

8 

11 

2 

2 

1 

4 

8 

8 

8 

10 

2 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 
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Require  individual  pupils  to  point  out  on  the  blackboard  the  combination 
of  the  figure  in  each  column  above  the  line  across  the  top  of  the  table  with 
the  figures  below,  and  give  only  results. 

Add  the  first  column  of  "  5's  "  downwards  and  upwards,  until  the  scholar 
has  thoroughly  mastered  it.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  repeat  five  and  ten  are 
fifteen,  five  and  six  are  eleven,  five  'and  eleven  are  sixteeD,  etc.,  but  require 
them  to  point  on  the  blackboard  to  each  figure  in  the  column,  and  give  only 
results;  downwards  thus:  15,  11,  16,  10,  9,  6,  8,  12,  17,  14,  7,  13;  upwards,  13, 
7,  14,  17,  12,  8,  6,  9,  10,  16,  11,  15. 

Add  the  other  columns  in  the  same  manner. 

SUBTRACTION  TABLE. 


6's 

2's 

3's 

4's 

8's 

5's 

10's 

7's 

9's 

15 

12 

9 

13 

14 

11 

10 

17 

12 

10 

9 

11 

10 

18 

15 

15 

13 

9 

9 

7 

5 

14 

12 

13 

20 

8 

19 

16 

11 

12 

12 

16 

9 

14 

fo 

tl 

14 

8 

10 

4 

13 

5 

16 

14 

12 

6 

8 

6 

11 

8 

11 

14 

18 

8 

10 

6 

9 

9 

6 

17 

11 

15 

11 

5 

4 

5 

15 

10 

13 

16 

10 

6 

3 

7 

8 

8 

7 

12 

12 

13 

13 

2 

3 

7 

10 

12 

19 

9 

11 

In  teaching  the  line  of  6's  do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  say  six  from  fifteen 
leaves  nine,  six  from  ten  leaves  four,  etc.,  but  require  them  to  point  to  each 
figure  on  the  blackboard  and  give  only  results;  downwards  thus:  9,  4,  3,  10, 
8,  6,  2,  5,  0,  7;  upwards,  7,  0,  5,  2,  6,  8,  10,  3,  4,  9. 

MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 


4's 

3's 

6's 

9's 

2's 

5's 

7's 

8's 

10's 

ll's 

12 's 

9 

3 

6 

11 

8 

10 

8 

3 

10 

12 

12 

12 

4 

12 

10 

11 

12 

12 

* 

8 

1 

6 

10 

8 

7 

1 

10 

1 

10 

12 

12 

11 

1 

2 

12 

11 

4 

6 

4 

9 

'.) 

6 

4 

2 

11 

10 

9 

12 

5 

8 

4 

5 

1 

8 

4 

8 

5 

4 

2 

4 

9 

1 

4 

2 

6 

8 

7 

6 

10 

6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

11 

8 

8 

3 

7 

6 

8 

3 

5 

11 

6 

9 

3 

5 

9 

5 

5 

7 

9 

7 

7 

3 

7 

1 

7 

2 

2 

11 

10 

•  > 

10 

10 

5 

2 

5 

9 

7 

6 

2 

2 

11 

o 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3  ■ 

12 

11 

7 

11 

2 

4 

9 
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Teach  the  line  of  "4's"  by  giving  results  only;  downwards  thus:  38,  48, 
40,  8,  44,  32,  28,  16,  24,  12,  20,  4;  upwards,  4,  20,  12,  24,  16,  28,  32,  44,  8,  40, 
48,  36. 

DIVISION  TABLE. 


7's 

2's 

3's 

4's 

5's 

8's 

6's 

12's 

9's 

ll's 

10's 

35 

10 

33 

44 

50 

72 

48 

36 

36 

11 

90 

56 

16 

27 

16 

35 

96 

18 

60 

18 

132 

60 

84 

24 

12 

24 

45 

56 

60 

108 

54 

33 

70 

42 

12 

15 

8 

60 

40 

12 

84 

90 

22 

50 

7. 

2  • 

30 

4 

40 

88 

36 

132 

72 

121 

80 

14 

4 

21 

20 

25 

8 

24 

144 

108 

110 

40 

49 

14 

6 

32 

5 

32 

6 

96 

99 

44 

100 

70 

20 

3 

48 

10 

48 

66- 

120 

9 

88 

30 

21 

6 

18 

36 

15 

16 

30 

72 

63 

55 

110 

28 

8 

36 

28 

30 

80 

42 

24 

81 

77' 

20 

6% 

18 

24 

40 

20 

24 

72 

48 

45 

66 

120 

77 

22 

15 

12 

55 

64 

54 

12 

27 

99 

10 

Teach  the  line  of  "7's"  giving  only  results;  downwards  thus:  5,  8,  12,  6, 
1,  2,  7,  10,  3,  4,  9,  11;  upwards,  11,  9,  4,  3,  10,  7,  2,  1,  6,  12,  8,  5. 

The  same  method  of  teaching  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers 
under  one  hundred,  required  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  grades,  can  be  practiced  to 
great  advantage  by  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  TABLE. 


17 

25 

12 

45 

30 

36 

19 

25 

30 

IS 

66 

38 

42 

27 

38 

42 

36 

84 

54 

58 

82 

47 

96 

72 

■90 

96 

63 

94 

84 

88 

39 

65 

43 

74 

36 

■  29 

92 

93 

78 

72 

87 

44 

36 

63 

47 

85 

89 

96 

58 

40 

38 

41 

54 

75 

55 

64 

91 

25 

19 

76 

81 

67 

73 

41 

67 

33 

82 

89 

79 

87 

19 

52 

77 

91 

97 

83 

56 

Teachers  should  not  take  up  their  pupils'  time  in  teaching  them  long  and 
complicated  methods  of  analysis  in  writing.  Aim  to  have  them  show  by  their 
work  in  figures  that  they  understand  the  analysis  of  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division,  as  in  the  following  models: 


ARITHMETIC. 

(1) 

Subtraction. 

12  10                  6    10 

I)!046H9 

9  6  0  4  0  9  6 

3  4  4  2  6  13 

(2) 

Multiplication. 

98946 

3052 

12 

80 

1800 

16000 

180000 

,                                                       300 

2000 

45000 

400000 

4500000 

18000 

120000 

2700000 

24000000 

270000000 

301983192 

(3) 

Division. 

50632)767807321     (10000— partial  quotient. 
506320000        5000 

'  100         "             " 

261487321            60 

253160000              ±Htt§— partial  quotient. 

75 


■  18327321  '  15164fff|t 
5063200 


3264121 
3037920 

226201 
202528 


23673 
Blackboards  arc  indispensable  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
in  constant  use  in  every  class. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

The  examination  in  geography  was  generally  very  satisfactory, 
and  showed  that  this  subject  had  been  more  intelligibly  taught 
than  formerly. 

Instruction  in  useless  details  has  been  avoided  and  more  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  oral  lessons  upon  the  geography  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  its  climatic  influence,  its  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  its  agricultural  and  mineral  productions. 

The  location  of  the  principal  cities  and  the  general  boundary 
of  the  States  of  our  own  country  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
are  now  carefully  taught  in  the  Primary  grades,  so  that  the  great 
mass  of  pupils  who  leave  our  Public  Schools  before  entering  the 
Grammar  Department,  is  made  acquainted  with  the  principal 
features  in  the  topography  of  his  own  country. 

In  our  present  course  of  study  those  things  that  ought  to  be 
learned  are  definitely  marked  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher, 
for  if  too  many  details  are  taught  in  geography  the  pupils  will 
not  succeed  in  fastening  anything  important  upon  the  mind. 
Geography,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  study,  should  be 
taught  by  topics,  by  giving  lessons  upon  the  principal  mountain 
and  river  systems,  the  physical  influence  of  climate  upon  the 
commerce  and  productions  of  different  countries. 

Much  may  also  be  done  to  aid  the  pupil's  memory  by  contrast- 
ing the  climate,  productions,  and  the  population  of  different 
places,  as  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  with  those  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon;  also,  the  effect  which  different 
altitudes  and  latitudes  have  upon  vegetation  and  animal  life,  in 
the  different  altitudes  of  the  Andes  mountains,  Greenland,  and 
different  places  in  your  own  State. 

The  location  of  important  places  and  the  currents  of  commerce 
may  be  fixed  upon  the  memory  by  making  imaginary  voyages  to 
the  important  places  and  marts  of  trade  of  the  earth. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  trace  the  most  feasible  routes 
by  which  they  would  travel,  and  note  the  important  places 
through  which  they  must  pass,  and  describe  the  climate,  produc- 
tions,   and   the   population   of    the   different   countries.      They 
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should  also  give  the  principal  exportations  and  importations  of 
each  country,  and  what  the  people  of  their  own  place  obtain 
from  each. 

The  globe  is  now  much  more  frequently  used  than  formerly  in 
teaching  the  form  of  the  earth  and  the  location  and  relative  size 
of  different  places  upon  its  surface.  A  few  teachers  still  care- 
fully preserve  this  important  instrument  for  the  acquisition  of 
geographichal  knowledge  in  some  secret  closet,  to  collect  the 
"  dust  of  ages,"  but  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  their  number  is 
gradually  growing  less. 

WRITING. 

Greater  improvement  has  been  made  in  writing  during  the 
last  year  than  in  any  other  branch  of  instruction.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  primary  department. 
The  pupils  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades  can  now  write  their 
exercises  more  legibly  than  many  classes  of  the  Grammar  de- 
partment could  formerly.  Since  copy  books  are  not  allowed  in 
the  lower  grades,  the  teachers  have  succeeded  much  better  in 
teaching  their  pupils  this  essential  branch  of  instruction. 

Frequent  drills  upon  the  slate  and  blackboard,  in  teaching  the 
principles  and  elements  of  letters  and  their  relative  size,  have 
advanced  the  pupils  far  ruore  rapidly  than  they  were  under  the 
former  system  of  instruction  from  copy  books.  Teachers  are  re- 
quired to  constantly  use  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribner's  charts 
in  teaching  penmanship,  as  they  are  as  good  models  as  have 
ever  been  published  for  teaching  the  form  and  proportion  of 
small  and  capital  letters. 

The  Principals  are  instructed  to  require  specimens  of  writing 
once  a  week,  or  semi-monthly,  from  all  the  different  grades. 
These  specimens  generally  consist  of  the  elements,  small  and 
capital  letters  and  a  short  paragraph  in  prose  or  a  stanza  in 
poetry  copied  from  their  readers.  This  exercise  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  good  in  teaching  the  pupils  neatness  and  care 
in  writing,  for  each  specimen  is  submitted,  first  to  the  assistant 
teacher,  who  carefully  examines  and  rejects  all  carelessly  or 
slovenly  written  specimens,  and  requires  the  pupils  to  try  again. 
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They  are  then  submitted  to  the  Principal  for  his  inspection  and 
criticism. 

It  is  true  that  this  system  of  teaching  penmanship  from  black- 
board exercises  and  writing  charts,  in  connection  with  preparing 
weekly  specimens  for  the  Principal,  demands  greater  attention 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  than  is  required  under 
the  system  of  allowing  the  pupils  to  scrawl  over  the  copy  books 
while  the  teachers  are  enjoying  their  repose  in  their  easy  chairs. 

We  have  a  few  of  the  latter  class  of  teachers  yet  in  our  schools. 
They  object  to  our  present  system  of  instruction  because  it  is  a 
new-fangled  notion,  and  because  they  were  not  taught  that  way. 
The  results  of  the  writing  in  their  classes  show  their  lack  of 
exertion  and  their  want  of  appreciation  of  any  improvement  in 
teaching  this  useful  and  ornamental  branch  of  education. 

MUSIC. 

The  annual  examination  in  music  was  more  than  usually 
thorough  and  practical. 

The  oral  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Music 
in  connection  Prof.  Julius  Mott,  the  editor  of  the  Musical  Review 
and  the  special  teachers  of  music. 

The  report  of  this  examination  speaks  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  of  the  singing  in  most  of  the  classes.  The  questions  for  the 
written  examination  in  the  science  of  music  were  prepared  by 
Prof.  E.  W.  Price,  one  of  our  ablest  teachers  of  music.  They 
were  a  thorough  and  fair  test  of  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the 
course.  The  results  in  some  of  the  schools  were  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  pupils  and  the  teachers,  while  in  others  they 
showed  a  lamentable  want  of  thorough  drill  and  profitable  in- 
struction. 

The  study  of  music  cultivates  the  taste,  and  quickens  the  per- 
ceptive faculties.  Its  influence  upon  the  school  is  most  happy, 
contributing  to  the  refinement,  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  children;  promoting  good  order,  kind  feeling, 
and  pleasure  and  happiness  of  all.  I  therefore  trust  that  it  will 
receive  the  encouragement  and  support  which  its  importance 
demands.     The  present  Board  of  Education  has  been  liberal  in 
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employing  six  special  teachers  in  this  department,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $10,500.  With  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  and  a 
competent  and  earnest  principal  to  manage  and  direct  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  department,  the  musical  exercises  in  our  schools  will 
not  fail  to  produce  the  most  promising  results. 


Notwithstanding  the  want  of  judgment  and  tact  exercised  by 
the  Principal  of  Drawing  in  introducing  Smith's  System  of  Free- 
hand, Geometrical  and  Model  Drawing,  the  results  of  the  last 
examination  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  in  most  of  the  schools 
reflected  great  credit  upon  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  Board  has  employed  a  principal  and  four  special  teachers 
to  instruct  the  pupils  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools.  No 
special  teachers  in  drawing  have  been  employed  in  the  Primary 
Department;  but  the  regular  class  teachers  have  received  Normal 
instruction  every  two  weeks,  from  the  Principal  of  Drawing,  in 
the  lessons  which  they  are  required  to  teach  in  their  classes. 
Under  this  system  of  instruction  the  pupils  of  the  primary  classes 
,have  made  excellent  progress  in  all  the  schools  where  the  princi- 
pal and  assistant  teachers  have  taken  any  interest  in  advancing 
their  scholars  in  this  practical  and  useful  study. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  many  of  our  principal  and  assist- 
ant teachers  at  first  objected  to  the  introduction  of  drawing  as  a 
regular  study  in  our  Public  Schools.  It  required  extra  work  and 
effort,  which  they  were  not  willing  to  give,  and  extra  time  which 
they  thought  could  not  be  spared  from  other  studies.  But  since 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are 
better  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  the  pub- 
lic, much  of  this  prejudice  and  opposition  has  gradually  disap- 
peared. In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  teaching  drawing  as 
a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  all  our  schools,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  uses  the  following 
language : 

"  Drawing  is,  however,  still  regarded  by  many  parents,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  add  some  teachers,  as  a  superfluity,  at  best  only  a 
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pleasant  diversion,  allowable  perhaps  for  girls,  among  other 
merely  ornamental  branches,  but  useless  for  boys,  having  little 
relation  to  the  stern  duties  of  life.  It  is  therefore  excluded  from 
school  as  some  farmers  exclude  shrubbery  and  flowers  from  their 
yards  and  gardens,  to  make  more  room  for  fruit  trees  and  vege- 
tables. 

Now  skill  in  drawing  has  an  intrinsic  and  practical  value.  It 
is  of  great  importance  in  all  pursuits  conversant  with  the  exterior 
forms  of  things,  and  to  many  trades  and  professions,  including 
all  scientific  mechanics,  it  is  quite  indispensable.  It  is  useful  to 
the  architect,  the  master  builder,  and  almost  every  mechanic  in 
drafting  his  plans,  making  contracts,  and  calculating  the  cost  of 
construction.  The  "pattern  rooms"  in  our  own  machine 
shops  and  foundries,  in  the  print  and  carpet  factories,  in  the 
jewelry  and  plate  works,  the  engraving  and  paper  staining  estab- 
lishments, in  the  arsenals  and  armory  works,  and  many  other 
manufactories,  will  indicate  in  part  the  numerous  and  important 
uses  to  which  the  competent  draftsman  applies  his  skill.  I  pass 
over  its  obvious  use  in  all  inventions,  in  surveying,  in  map- 
drawing,  and  military  and  civil  engineering,  and  other  pursuits, 
for  there  is  scarcely  any  calling  in  which  this  art  would  not  find 
a  useful  application." 

Superintendent  Philbrick,  of  the  Boston  Schools,  in  speaking 
of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  study,  says: 

"It  is  now  understood  by  well-informed  persons  that  drawing 
is  an  essential  branch  of  education,  and  that  it  should  be  taught 
to  every  child  who  is  taught  the  three  E's.  It  is  indispensable 
as  an  element  of  general  education,  and  it  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  technical  education.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
human  occupation  to  which  education  in  this  branch  would  not 
prove  beneficial.  Everybody  needs  a  well  trained  eye  and  a  well 
trained  hand.  Drawing  is  the  proper  means  of  imparting  this 
needed  training.  Drawing,  properly  taught,  is  calculated  even 
more  than  vocal  music,  perhaps,  to  facilitate  instruction  in  all 
other  branches  of  education." 

From  the  above  I  find  ample  justification  in  recommending 
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this  important  branch  of  instruction  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 

We  are  engaged  in  building  up  a  mighty  city  which  is  destined 
not  only  to  be  the  centre  of  commerce  and  trade,  but  also  the 
metropolis  of  mechanical  arts  and  industrial  enterprises  upon 
these  Pacific  shores.  We  should  therefore  lay  deep  the  founda- 
tion of  our  system  of  education.  We  should  be  in  consonance 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  other  cities  and  countries  in  pro- 
viding the  means  of  technical  instruction  for  the  youth  of  our 
Public  Schools.  For  we  find  those  cities  which  are  foremost  in 
the  production  of  fabrics  of  elegant  and  beautiful  design,  and 
whose  works  of  art  find  a  ready  sale  in  every  country  of  the  civ- 
ilized globe,  are  not  those  in  which  the  elements  of  art  alone 
have  received  attention;  but  those  whose  inhabitants  breathe  in, 
at  every  turn,  an  atmosphere  of  art,  so  that  the  tastes  and  whole 
mental  nature  of  the  people  have  been  shaped  in  a  large  degree 
by  its  influence.  It  is  true  that  this  culture  and  education  can- 
not be  acquired  without  some  cost  to  the  city.  But  the  expense 
will  be  trifling  compared  with  the  great  good  to  be  accomplished. 

It  has  been  urged  that  when  the  present  system  is  properly 
understood  by  the  assistant  teachers,  that  the  expense  and 
services  of  the  special  teachers  can  be  dispensed  with .  But  that 
we  shall  wer  be  able  to  dispense  with  all  our  special  teachers 
without  great  and  permanent  injury  to  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing, I  do  not  believe. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Superintendent  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  says: 

"  That  the  regular  teachers  may  be  trained  to  instruct  profit- 
ably in  the  simplest  elements  of  drawing,  may  be  assumed  as  an 
established  fact,  and  that  is  all,  I  think,  we  can  justly  exj>ect  of 
them.  I  join  heartily  with  those  who  would  require  a  high 
standard  of  attainments  for  our  teachers,  yet,  I  think,  we  have 
scarcely  the  right  to  demand  that  they  should  all  be  universal 
geniuses.  We  shall  always,  in  my  opinion,  need  masters  to  teach 
the  higher  departments  of  this  art;  and  they  who  talk  so  fluently 
(some  of  them  artists,  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem)  of  every 
teacher's  having  the  ability  to  do  this  work,  are  indulging  them- 
selves in  a  baseless  delusion." 
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OKAL   INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  new  course  of  study  the  following  topics  for  oral  instruc- 
tion are  prescribed  for  the  different  grades : 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 

In  this  grade  the  names  of  familiar  objects  are  given,  and  the  ideas  of 
some  of  their  prominent  properties  developed. 

(a)  Primary  and  secondary  colors. 

(b)  The  five  senses,  their  organs  and  uses. 

(c)  Parts  of  the  human  body. 

(d)  Clothing:  cap,  bonnet,  shoe,  boot,  apron,  dress. 

(e)  Objects  from  the  child's  home:  chair,  clock,  pin,  thimble,  knife,  can- 

dle, soap,  coal,  plate,  spoon,  broom. 

(f)  Food:  apple,  peach,  cherry,  grape,  potato,  butter,  milk,  bread,  sugar, 

salt. 

(g)  Some  familiar  plant,  with  roots,  stem,  branches,  and  leaves. 

(h)     Animals:  cat,  dog,  goat,  hen  and  chickens,  horse,  sheep  and  lambs, 

cow,  pig,  duck,  rabbit,  mouse,  rat,  deer,  fish,  fly,  lion. 
For  illustration,  see  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  299  to  390. 
Also,  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects,  pages  96  to  144. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

(a)  Color.     Primary  and  secondary,  shades  and  leading  colors. 

(b)  Form.  Four  corners,  side,  edges,  straight,  curved,  oblique,  vertical, 
horizontal,  slanting,  parallel.     Chart  No.  XI. 

(c)  Place  and  Direction.  Position  of  objects  in  school-room;  right  and  left, 
north,  east,  south  and  west;  direction  of  important  streets,  Oakland,  Alcatraz 
Island,  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  Pacific  Ocean,  and  important  places  to  be 
seen  from  school-room. 

(d)  Animals.  Conversation  on  domestic  and  wild  animals,  their  habits 
and  uses,  important  parts;  the  blood,  what  makes  it;  the  ground,  and  what 
comes  from  it  as  food  for  animals;  the  stomach  and  teeth  and  their  uses. 
For  illustration,  see  Charts  Nos.  16  and  17,  and  Willson's  Manual,  pages 
130  to  177. 

(e)  Plants.  Common  economical;  root,  corn,  and  fruit  plants  grown  in 
California;  name,  parts,  root,  stem,  buds,  leaves,  and  seeds.  Chart  XXI. 
See  Willson's  Manual,  pages  209  to  249. 

(/)     Size  and  Weight.     Long,  short,  broad,  narrow,  high,  low,  heavy,  light. 

(g)  Objects.  Leather,  sponge,  sugar,  iron,  coal,  gold,  salt,  cloth,  wood, 
glass,  paper,  stone.  Give  their  principal  parts,  colors,  uses,  and  illustrate 
their  properties.  Brittle,  tough,  porous,  transparent,  opaque,  sticky,  slippery, 
etc.     For  development  of  ideas,  see  Sheldon. 
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SIXTH    GRADE. 

(a)  Color.  Shades,  leading  colors,  hues,  and  tints.  Color  of  dress,  flowers, 
and  plants. 

(b)  Form.  Square,  parallelogram,  right-angled  triangle,  pentagon,  hexa- 
gon, octagon,  circle,  semi-circle,  ring,  oval,  and  ellipse;  teach  from  the  box 
of  solids;  cube,  pyramid,  sphere,  cone,  cylinder. 

(c)  Weights  and  Measures.  Representation  of  measurements  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  the  blackboard;  yard,  foot,  inch,  gallon,  quart,  pint,  pound,  ounce. 
Teach  avoirdupois  weight,  United  States  money,  time  table,  and  how  to  tell 
the  time  of  day  by  the  clock. 

{d)  Animals.  Conversational  lessons,  breathing,  brain,  and  nerves,  use 
of  senses,  seeing,  protection  to  the  eye,  the  bone  and  muscles,  motion,  habi- 
tation, use.  Mammals:  Elephant,  dog,  whale,  mouse,  etc.  Birds:  Hen, 
pigeon,  goose,  canary,  ostrich,  etc.  Fishes:  Salmon,  trout,  shark,  smelt. 
Reptiles:  Turtle,  alligator,  lizard,  snake,  and  frog.  For  illustrations,  see 
Willson's  Chart,  and  Manual,  pages  130  to  177. 

(e)  Plants  and  Trees.  Review  common  fruit,  root,  and  corn  plants,  and 
take,  in  addition,  rare  fruits  from  warm  countries.  Chart  XXI.  For  illus- 
tration, see  Willson's  Manual,  pages  209  to  249. 

Common  woods  of  commerce  used  in  San  Francisco — where  obtained. 
Give  lessons  on  wood,  seeds,  circulation  of  sap,  buds,  roots,  and  fruit.  For 
illustrations,  see  Youmans'  First  and  Second  Books  of  Botany. 

(/)  Objects.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  sponge,  salt,  slate,  marble,  brick, 
mortar,  wine,  honqy,  whalebone,  india  rubber,  chalk,  ivory,  silk,  woolen, 
linen,  and  cotton  cloths;  give  their  use,  and  illustrate  their  qualities,  as  elas- 
tic, flexible,  liquid,  solid,  combustible,  absorbent,  etc.  The  uses  of  objects 
should  engage  a  larger  share  of  attention  in  this  than  in  the  preceding  grades. 
For  illustration,  see  Sheldon. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

(a)  General  review  of  form,  size  and  color;  harmony  of  colors  in  dress 
and  flowers. 

(b)  Weights  and  Measures.  Review  Sixth  Grade  work,  and  take,  in  addi- 
tion, long  measure,  liquid  measure,  dry  measure,  paper  counting,  days  in  the 
different  months  in  the  year,  the  seasons. 

(c)  Animals.  Review  and  extend  the  lessons  of  the  Sixth  Grade;  teach 
the  names  of  the  most  common  or  prominent  animals  on  charts,  their  habits, 
and  uses,  and  where  they  live;  omit  all  technical  classification;  describe  the 
limbs  of  animals  and  their  uses;  the  hand  and  its  substitute  in  animals;  what 
instruments  animals  possess  for  attack  and  defense;  wings  and  fins;  clothing 
of  man  and  animals;  man's  superiority  to  animals;  intelligence  of  animals; 
sleep,  its  uses;  death,  what  it  is. 

(d)  Plants.  Review  Sixth  Grade  work,  and  take,  in  addition,  the  most 
important  medicinal  and  beverage  plants,  spice  and  coloring  plants,  their 
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place  of  growth  and  use  to  man.     Chart  XXI.     Willson's  Manual,  pages  249 
to  287. 

(e)  Objects.  Quicksilver,  tin,  zinc,  brass,  quartz,  mica,  sandstone,  lime, 
asphaltum,  chalk,  coral,  horn,  bark,  fur,  cork,  glue,  ice,  refined  sugar,  etc., 
how  and  where  obtained,  and  use  to  man.  Illustrate  the  qualities,  soluble, 
fusible,  congealed,  fibrous,  pungent,  odorous,  fragrant.  See  Sheldon's  Object 
Lessons. 

(/)  Trades  and  Occupations  of  Men.  Workshop,  tailor,  shoemaker,  hatter, 
milliner,  seamstress,  mason,  plasterer,  whitewasher,  carpenter,  glazier,  painter, 
blacksmith,  cooper,  butcher,  baker,  miller,  lapidary.  Give  the  name  of  the 
occupation,  the  article  produced,  and  tools  and  materials  used. 

FOURTH  ORADE. 

I.  General  review  of  form,  size,  color;  weights  and  measures. 

II.  Animals. 

MAMMALS. 

(a)     Two-handed — Man. 

(6)     Four-handed — Ape,  Monkey. 

(c)  Flesh  Eaters.  Feline — Cat,  lion,  tiger,  panther,  leopard,  jaguar.  Ca- 
nine— Dog,  wolf,  fox,  jackal.  Insect  Eaters — Bat,  mole,  hedgehog.  Amphi- 
bious— Seal,  walrus. 

(d)  Gnawers — Rat,  mouse,  beaver,  rabbit,  squirrel. 

(e)  Solid  Hoofed  Animals — Horse,  zebra. 
(/)     Cud  Chewers — Cow,  sheep,  deer,  camel. 

(g)     Thick  Skinned  Animals — Elephant,  hog,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus. 


(a)  Ravenous — Eagle,  owl,  hawk,  condor. 

(6)  Perchers — Canary,  nightingale,  skylark,  humming  bird,  swallow,  crow. 

(c)  Scratchers — Hen,  turkey,  dove,  quail,  pheasant,  partridge. 

(d)  Climbers — Parrot,  woodpecker. 

(e)  Runners — Ostrich,  road-runner. 
(/)  Waders — Heron,  stork,  ibis. 
(g)  Swimmers — Duck,  goose,  swan. 

For  illustration,  see  Charts,  Nos.  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  and  XVIII;  also,  Will- 
son's  Manual,  pages  130  to  177. 

III.  Plants. — Review  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  work — Plants  on  Chart  XXI. 
The  different  species  of  trees,  their  place  of  growth,  and  use  to  man.  Pine, 
cedar,  willow,  oak,  beech,  maple,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  poplar,  birch,  mag- 
nolia, live  oak,  honey-locust,  banyan,  laurel,  mosses.  What  do  deciduous 
and  evergreen  signify? 
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TV.  Government. — Give  short  oral  lessons  upon  monarchial  and  republican 
forms  of  government,  and  teach  the  names  of  the  rulers  of  California,  United 
States,  England,  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Brazil,  and  Mexico. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

I.  Classification  of  animals,  their  differences  and  resemblances. 

(a)     Vertebrates — As  given  in  lower  grades. 
(6)     Molluscs — Oyster,  clam,  snail. 

(c)  Articulates — Lobster,  crawfish,  worm,  spider,  insects,  honey  bee, 

silkworm,  cochineal,  fly,  wasp. 

(d)  Radiates — Coral,  star-fish,  jelly-fish. 

II.  Plants — Review  lessons  of  the  lower  grades. 

III.  Minerals — Teach  the  principal  properties  and  uses  of  the  most  impor- 
tant metals,  precious  and  building  stones,  clays,  borax,  soda,  potash,  gypsum, 
asphaltum,  chalk,  mica. 

IV.  Physiology. — (a)     The  bones  and  their  uses. 
(6)     The  Skin  (perspiration  and  cleanliness). 

(c)  Breathing — Its  effect  on  the  blood;  necessity  of  pure  air. 

(d)  'Proper  Hygienic  Habits — Eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  exercise,  bath- 

ing, sitting  in  draft  of  air,  keeping  feet  warm  and  head  cool. 

SECOND    GRADE. 

(a)  Animals,  Plants,  and  Minerals.  Review  the  lessons  of  the  lower 
grades. 

(b)  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Bones  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs;  flesh, 
(fat,  muscle  and  tendon);  circulation  of  the  blood,  (veins,  arteries,  the  heart); 
digestion,  (chyme,  chyle,  food  and  drink);  nerves,  (brain,  five  senses,  and 
how  to  use  them);  effect  of  exercise;  sleep,  disease,  death;  general  laws  of 
health,  the  same  as  in  the  Third  Grade. 

(c)  Qualities  and  Properties  of  Objects. — Porosity,  (sponge,  wood,  sugar); 
density,  (gold,  silver);  rarity,  (air,  gas);  compressibility,  (air,  steam);  elas- 
ticity, (bow,  india  rubber) ;  malleability,  (gold,  silver,  gold  leaf ) ;  brittleness, 
(glass,  coal,  quartz);  solubility,  (sugar,  ice);  fusibility,  (iron,  lead);  con- 
gelation, (water);  fibrous,  (roots,  flax,  thread);  pungent,  (ammonia,  spices, 
mustard,  camphor);  fragrant,  (flowers,  fruit);  odorous,  (otto  of  roses) ;  gravi- 
tation, (weights,  pumps,  pendulum);  cohesion,  (paste,  glue,  cement);  capil- 
lary attraction,  (sugar,  sponge,  sap) ;  heat,  ("sun,  combustion,  friction,  steam) ; 
source  of  animal  heat,  clothing. 

[Note. — It  is  not  intended  that  the  topics  given  above  should  be  taught  in  anything  like 
an  exhaustive  manner.  They  are  to  be  presented  to  the  pupil's  mind  in  a  simple,  familiar 
manner,  and  only  so  much  of  them  taught  as  the  pupil  can  comprehend,  and  as  the  teacher 
has  time  and  opportunity  to  teach.] 
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FIRST    GRADE. 

/ 

(a)  Form,  Animals,  Plants,  and  Minerals.  Review  the  work  of  the  lower 
grades. 

(b)  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Review  and  extend  the  work  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Grades. 

(c)  Science  of  Government. — A  weekly  lesson  of  one  half  hoar  should  be 
given  on  the  different  forms  of  government.  Teach  the  names  of  the  rulers 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  Reference-book  for  the  Teacher, 
Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas.  ' 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  the  topics  for  ' '  oral 
lessons"  constitute  a  progressive  course  in  oral  instruction, 
commencing-  with  the  exercises  of  the  senses  and  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  and  gradually  rising,  step  by  step,  to  the 
reflective  and  reasoning  faculties.  No  text  books  have  been  pre- 
scribed or  allowed  in  this  branch  of  instruction  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils;  but  Willson's  Manual  of  Instruction,  Sheldon's 
Object  Lessons,  and  Youman's  Botany  are  recommended  to 
teachers  for  reference  in  preparing  their  lessons  for  the  class. 
The  object  of  oral  instruction  is  to  develop  the  intelligence  and 
to  call  into  active  exercise  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the  think- 
ing powers  of  the  child.  If  instruction  is  so  given  that  it  will 
accomplish  this,  it  will  awaken  a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  will 
materially  assist  the  pupil  in  all  his  lessons. 

The  true  end  and  aim  of  oral  instruction  and  object  teaching 
has  been  so  beautifully  pictured,  in  accordance  with  my  own 
views  and  experience,  by  Professor  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown 
University,  that  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting,  for  the  careful  study 
and  consideration  of  our  principal  and  assistant  teachers,  the 
following  valuable  suggestions: 

"But  what  is  object  teaching?  Not  that  so-called  object  teaching  which  is 
confined  to  a  few  blocks  and  cards  to  be  taken  from  the  teacher's  desk,  at  set 
times,  to  exhibit  a  limited  round  of  angles,  triangles,  squares,  cubes,  cones,  pyra- 
mids, or  circles;  not  that  which  requires  the  pupil  to  take  some  model  of  an 
object  lesson  drawn  out  merely  as  a  specimen,  and  commit  it  to  memory;  nor 
is  it  that  injurious  method  which  some  teachers  have  adopted  in  order  to  be 
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thorough,  that  leads  thein  to  develop  distinctions  which  are  suited  only  to  the 
investigations  of  science;  nor  is  it  a  foolish  adherence  to  the  use  of  actual 
objects  when  clear  conceptions  have  been  formed  and  may  take  the  place  of 
physical  forms;  nor  is  that  excessive  talking  about  objects  which  makes  the 
teacher  do  everything,  and  leaves  the  child  to  do  nothing, — that  assigns  no 
task  to  be  performed, — a  most  wretched  and  reprehensible  practice;  nor, 
again,  is  it  that  which  makes  a  few  oral  lessons,  without  anything  else,  the 
entire  work  of  the  school. 

But  it  is  that  which  takes  into  the  account  the  whole  realm  of  Nature  and 
Art,  so  far  as  the  child  has  examined  it;  assumes  as  known  only  what  the 
child  knows, — not  what  the  teacher  knows, — and  works  from  the  well  known 
to  the  obscurely  known,  and  so  onward  and  upward,  till  the  learner  can  enter 
the  fields  of  science  or  abstract  thought.  It  is  that  which  develops  the  ab- 
stract from  the  concrete, — which  develops  the  idea,  then  gives  the  term.  It  is 
that  which  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child,  and  through  the  senses 
until  clear  and  vivid  conceptions  are  formed,  and  then  uses  these  conceptions 
as  something  real  and  vital.  It  is  that  which  follows  Nature's  order, — the 
thing,  the  conception,  the  word;  so  that  when  this  order  is  reversed, — the 
word,  the  conception,  the  thing,-  -the  chain  of  connection  shall  not  be  broken. 
The  word  shall  instantly  occasion  the  conception,  and  the  conception  shall  be 
accompanied  with  the  firm  conviction  of  a  corresponding  external  reality. 
It  is  that  which  insists  upon  something  besides  mere  empty  verbal  expressions 
in  every  school  exercise, — in  other  words,  expression  and  thought,  in  place  of 
expression  and  no  thought.  It  is  that  which  cultivates  expression  as  an 
answer  to  an  inward  pressing  want,  rather  than  a  fanciful  collection  of  pretty 
phrases  culled  from  different  authors,  and  having  the  peculiar  merit  of  sound- 
ing well.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  school  a  place  where  the  child  comes  in 
contact  with  realities  just  such  as  appeal  to  his  common  sense,  as  when  he 
roamed  at  pleasure  in  the  fields,  — and  not  a  place  for  irksome  idleness, — not 
a  place  where  the  most  delightful  word  by  the  teacher  is  '  dismissed.'  It  is 
that  which  relieves  the  child's  task  only  by  making  it  intelligible  and  possible, 
not  by  taking  the  burden  from  him.  It  bids  him  examine  for  himself,  dis- 
criminate for  himself,  and  express  for  himself, — the  teacher,  the  while,  standing 
by  to  give  hints  and  suggestions, — not  to  relieve  the  labor.  In  short,  it  is 
that  which  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  eye  external  or  internal,  which 
summons  to  its  aid  things  present  or  things  absent,  things  past  or  things  to 
to  come ,  and  bids  them  yield  the  lessons  which  they  infold, — which  deals  with 
actual  existence,  and  not  with  empty  dreams — a  living  realism  and  not  a  fossil 
dogmatism.  It  is  to  be  introduced  in  a  systematic  way,  if  it  can  be  done, — 
without  much  form  where  sj7stem  is  impracticable;  but  introduced  it  should 
be  in  some  way  everywhere.  It  will  aid  any  teacher  in  correcting  dogmatic 
tendencies,  by  enlivening  his  lessons,  and  giving  zest  to  his  instructions.  He 
will  draw  from  the  heavens  above,  and  from  the  earth  beneath,  or  from  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  from  the  world  without  and  from  the  world  within.  He 
will  not  measure  his  lessons  by  pages,  nor  progress  by  fluency  of  utterance.  He 
will  dwell  in  living  thought,  sorrounded  by  living  thinkers, — leaving  at  every 
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point  the  impress  of  an  objective  and  a  subjective  reality.  Thoughtful  himself, 
he  will  be  thought-stirring  in  all  his  teaching.  In  fact,  his  very  presence,  with 
his  thought-inspiring  methods,  gives  tone  to  his  whole  school.  Virtue  issues 
unconsciously  from  his  every  look,  and  every  act.  He  himself  becomes  a 
model  of  what  his  pupils  should  be.  To  him  an  exercise  in  geography  will 
not  be  a  stupid  verbatim  recitation  of  descriptive  paragraphs,  but  a  stretching 
out  of  the  mental  vision  to  see  in  living  picture,  ocean  and  continent,  moun- 
tain and  valley,  river  and  lake,  not  on  a  level  plane,  but  rounded  up  to  con- 
form to  the  curvature  of  a  vast  globe.  The  description  of  a  prairie  on  fire, 
by  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  will  be  wrought  up  into  a  brilliant  object 
lesson.  A  reading  lesson  descriptive  of  a  thunder-storm  on  Mount  Washing- 
ton, will  be  something  more  than  a  mere  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  elocu- 
tionist. It  will  be  accompanied  with  a  conception  wrought  into  the  child's 
mind,  outstripped  in  grandeur  only  by  the  scene  itself.  The  mind's  eye  will 
see  the  old  mountain  itself,  with  its  surroundings  of  gorge  and  cliff,  of  wood- 
land and  barren  rock,  of  deep  ravine  and  craggy  peak.  It  will  see  the  majestic 
thunder-cloud  moving  up,  with  its  snow-white  summits  "resting  on  walls  as 
black  as  midnight  darkness.  The  ear  will  almost  hear  the  peals  of  muttering 
thunder  as  they  reverberate  from  hill  to  hill. 

A  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  may  make  such  a  scene  an  all- 
absorbing  lesson.  It  is  an  object  lesson, — at  least,  a  quasi-object  lesson, — 
just  such  as  should  be  daily  mingled  with  those  on  external  realities.  To  give 
such  lessons,  requires,  on  the  j>art  of  the  teacher,  a  quickened  spirit, — a  kind 
of  intellectual  regeneration.  Let  him  but  try  it  faithfully  and  honestly,  and 
he  will  soon  find  himself  emerging  from  the  dark  forms  of  Judaism  into 
the  clear  light  of  a  new  dispensation.  Indeed,  this  allusion  contains  more 
than  a  resemblance. 

The  founder  of  the  new  dispensation  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence 
'  The  Master.'  In  him  was  embodied  and  set  forth  the  art  of  teaching.  He 
was  the  '  teacher  come  from  God '  to  reveal  in  his  own  person  and  practice 
God's  ideal  of  teaching.  And  did  he  not  invariably  descend  to  the  concrete 
even  with  his  adult  disciples?  Hence  it  was  that  '  the  common  people  heald 
him  gladly.' 

Whoever  will  study  the  lessons  given  by  him  will  see  with  what  unpar- 
alleled skill  he  passed  from  concrete  forms  up  to  abstract  truths.  He  seldom 
commenced  with  the  abstract.  'A  sower  went  forth  to  sow;'  'A  certain  man 
had  two  sons;'  'I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,' — are  specimens  of  the 
way  he  would  open  a  lesson  to  unfold  some  important  abstract  truth.  The 
best  treatise  on  object  teaching  extant  is  the  four  Gospels. 

Commencing  as  if  he  discovered  an  interior  fitness  in  the  object  itself, 
he  would  lay  under  contribution  the  wheat,  the  tares,  the  grass,  the  lilies,  the 
water,  the  bread,  the  harvest,  the  cloud,  or  the  passing  event,  and  that  to  give 
some  important  lesson  to  his  disciples. 

The  abstract  we  must  teach,  but  our  teaching  need  not  be  abstract.  We 
may  approach  the  abstract  through  the  concrete.  We  must  do  it  in  many 
cases.    And  the  methods  of  our  Saviour  are  the  divine  methods,  informally 
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expressed  in  his  life.  Let  us  reverently  study  them,  and  enter  into  .the  spirit 
with  which  they  were  employed.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  fundamental  uses  of 
objects;  such  the  adaptation  of  the  human  mind  in  its  development  to  external 
Nature;  such  its  growth,  and  ever  increasing  capacity  to  interpret  the  revela- 
tions of  her  myriad  forms;  and  such  the  wonderful  power  of  language." 

I  also  quote  the  following  comprehensive  and  valuable  thoughts 
upon  this  important  subject  from  an  excellent  little  book  on 
"  Early  and  Infant-School  Education,"  by  James  Currie,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  Edinburgh: 

'•  The  predominant  aspect  of  the  object  lesson  is  the  mental  exercises  it 
gives;  it  is  meant  to  awaken  the  intelligence,  and  to  cultivate  the  different 
phases  of  observation,  conception  and  taste,  without  which  little  satisfactory 
progress  ean  be  made  in  their  future  education.  It  is  a  disciplining,  not  a 
utilitarian,  process;  the  information  it  gives  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 

The  range  of  this  department  of  instruction  is  exceedingly  comprehensive. 
It  draws  its  materials  from  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  dealing  with  things 
which  can  interest  the  child  or  exercise  his  mind.  Thus,  it  is  Natural  History 
for  children ;  for  it  directs  their  attention  to  animals  of  all  classes,  domestic  and 
others,  their  qualities,  habits,  and  uses;  to  trees  and  plants,  and  flowers;  to 
the  metals,  and  other  minerals,  which  from  their  properties  are  in  constant 
use.  It  is  Physical  Science  for  children;  for  it  leads  them  to  observe  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  seasons,  with  the  light 
and  heat  which  make  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  properties  of  the 
bodies  which  form  the  mass  of  matter  around  us.  It  is  Domestic  Economy 
for  children;  for  it  exhibits  to  them  the  things  and  processes  daily  used  in 
their  homes,  and  the  way  to  use  them  rightly.  It  is  Industrial  and  Social 
Economy  for  children ;  for  it  describes  the  various  trades,  processes  in  different 
walks  of  art,  and  the  arrangements  as  to  the  division  of  labor  which  society 
has  sanctioned  for  carrying  these  on  in  harmony  and  mutual  dependence.  It 
is  Physiology  for  children;  for  it  tells  them  of  their  own  bodies,  and  the  uses 
of  the  various  members  for  physical  and  mental  ends,  with  the  way  to  use 
them  best  and  to  avoid  their  abuse.  It  is  the  science  of  common  things  for 
children;  for  it  disregards  nothing  which  can  come  under  their  notice  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  fellows  or  their  superiors.  And,  finally,  it  is  Geography 
for  children;  since  it  has  favorite  subjects  of  illustration  in  mountain  and 
river,  forest,  plain,  and  desert,  the  different  climates  of  the  earth,  with  their 
productions  and  the  habits  of  their  people,  the  populous  city,  and  the  scattered 
wigwams  of  the  savage." 

This  is  the  kind  of  oral  instruction  and  object  teaching^ 
•which  I  would  recommend  to  our  teachers.  But  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  those  who  will  say  that  children  can 
be    better   occupied    in   reading,    spelling   and   learning  arith- 
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metical  tables  to  prepare  them  for  the  business  duties  of  life. 
But  life  is  not  made  up  of  tables  of  dollars  and  cents.  We 
live  in  the  midst  of  a  material  universe  presenting  phenomena 
of  the  highest  interest  and  endless  variety,  and  yet  many 
of  our  teachers  would  shut  in  the  pupil  from  the  broad 
contemplation  of  this  fair  and  beautiful  world  around  them. 
Under  the  instruction  of  such  teachers  we  must  expect  the  school- 
room to  be  a  dull  and  listless  place,  in  which  pupils  will  pass 
much  of  their  school  life  in  unprofitable  employment,  or  in  idle- 
ness. Until  we  establish  Normal  and  Training  Schools  for  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  we  must  expect 
that  many  of  the  teachers  will  be  unable  to  impart  a  true  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  investigation  to  the  minds  of  their  pupils  in  con- 
sonance with  this  higher  culture  and  education. 

CONCERT    EXERCISES. 

Frequent  concert  exercises  are  forbidden  in  the  rules  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  They  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  occasional  variety  to  the  exercises,  of 
arousing  the  class  when  dull  and  drowsy.  They  are  unfavorable 
to  the  formation  of  self-reliance  and  close  attention,  and  are  not 
calculated  to  secure  the  best  development  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. 

I  have  frequently  taken  occasion  to  caution  our  teachers  against 
the  evils  of  this  method  of  recitation,  and  yet  so  firm  a  root 
have  they  taken  in  our  schools,  from  long  usage,  that  we  have 
not  even  yet  succeeded  in  eradicating  them  entirely. 

There  are  some  teachers  who  still  continue  to  fritter  away  the 
time  of  their  pupils  in  these  monotonous  sing-song-tone  exer- 
cises. This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  lowest  grades  of  the 
primary  department.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  hear  sixty  children 
recite  their  tables  together,  than  it  is  separately,  that  many  of 
our  teachers  have  adopted  the  simultaneous  system  to  save  the 
time  and  trouble  of  giving  separate  instruction  to  their  pupils. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  quote  the  following  from  the 
report  of  Superintendent  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati: 

' '  Nothing  contributes  more  to  a  dead  formalism  in  school  work 
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than  the  concert  recitations  of  the  ordinary  style.  It  is  an  effect- 
ive device  to  make  stupid  scholars  still  more  stupid,  and  tends 
to  a  lack  of  precision  of  thought  and  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  bright  ones.  Any  method  which  relieves  a  pupil  from  indi- 
vidual responsibility  in  recitation,  is  a  vicious  one.  This  the 
concert  method  does.  In  it  the  slow-minded,  the  indifferent,  or 
the  lazy  scholar  hides  himself  in  a  mass,  and  his  delinquencies 
escape  detection,  or  he  feels  that  the  chances  greatly  favor  es- 
cape. Now  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge that  the  pupil  should  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is 
no  possible  escape  from  a  personal  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
charge of  every  school  duty,  but  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  the 
building  up  of  reliable  habits  and  a  manly  character." 

NON-ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  2,984,022  days  lost  by  ab- 
sence; 44,718  cases  of  tardiness;  1,371  instances  of  truancy,  and 
232  cases  of  suspension. 

The  census  returns  show  that  there  are  8,716  children  in  the 
city  between  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  not  including 
Indians  and  Chinese,  who  have  not  attended  school.  Of  this 
number  3,446  are  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  and  are  not 
allowed  by  law  to  attend  the  Public  Schools,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  children  of  legal  age  not  attending  school  to  5,270. 
Statistics  show  that  a  large  number  leave  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  fifteen  to  enter  upon 
the  active  duties  of  life,  either  in  the  workshop  and  in  business 
houses,  or  they  remain  at  home  to  assist  their  parents.  Many 
parents  also  keep  their  children  at  home  until  they  are  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age  before  sending  them  to  school,  because  they 
object  to  the  confinement  and  study  of  the  school  room  for  little 
children.  I  therefore  estimate  that  there  are  not  more  than 
1,500  or  2,000  children  absent  from  school  without  some  good 
reason.  As  I  predicted  in  my  last  report,  the  compulsory  law 
"  to  enforce  the  educational  rights  of  children,"  has  proved  to 
be  a  total  failure. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  case  in  the  State  where  a  child 
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has  been  forced  to  attend  school  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  In  this  city,  the  Board  has  employed  five  School  Marshals 
or  Truant  Officers,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $7,500,  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  vagrant  and  idle  children  at  the  Public  Schools. 
Since  they  are  required  to  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  have  had  qo  charge  or  control  over  them. 
But  I  have  urged  them  to  prosecute  every  child  not  attending 
school,  in  violation  of  this  law.  Thus  far  no  prosecutions  have 
been  made  ' '  to  enforce  the  educational  rights  of  children. "  I  there- 
fore question  the  propriety  of  the  city  incurring  the  heavy 
expense  of  maintaining  so  many  officers.  Three  Truant  Officers 
could  be  detailed  from  the  regular  police  force  to  attend  to  all 
the  duty  performed  by  the  present  officers.  If  they  are  devoted 
to  their  calling  they  will  be  able  to  look  after  the  truants  and 
protect  the  pupils  of  our  schools  from  danger  and  insult  while 
on  their  way  to  and  from  school. 

While  it  may  be  of  essential  service  to  have  some  authority — 
some  law — to  aid  the  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  discharge 
of  their  difficult  duties,  it  will  be  found  that  they  must  rely  mainly 
upon  moral  suasion  and  kindness  to  reclaim  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  erring  youth.  In  cases  where  parents,  without  good 
reason,  deprive  their  children  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
some  coercion  should  be  employed;  although  compulsion  should 
be  used  with  caution,  and  only  as  a  last  resort  in  those  compara- 
tively rare  cases  where  all  other  means  have  failed. 

The  wisest  provisions  of  any  law  which  human  ingenuity  can 
devise,  are  inefficient  and  powerless,  except  when  sanctioned  and 
sustained  by  a  public  sentiment,  alive  to  the  importance  of 
reclaiming  and  educating  wayward  youth.  In  this  connection  I 
desire  to  repeat  the  recommendations  in  my  last  annual  report 
in  favor  of  establishing  a  special  school  for  the  instruction  and 
reformation  of  the  truants  and  wayward  youth  of  our  city.,  who 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  ordinary  care  and  restraint  of 
schools. 
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CORPORAL    PUNISHMENT. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
growing  evils  and  abuses  of  the  use  of  corporal  punishment,  as 
it  is  allowed  in  our  Public  Schools.  During  the  year  2i,362 
cases  of  corporal  punishment  have  been  reported  to  the  Super- 
intendent, but  this  is  probably  far  below  the  real  number,  since 
many  fail  to  report  any  except  the  most  severe  cases.  If  the 
Board  will  investigate,  they  will  fiud  that  some  of  our  teachers 
are  in  the  habit  of  whipping  sensitive  little  boys  and  girls  for 
the  most  trivial  offenses.  In  one  primary  class  of  about  fifty 
boys  and  girls,  taught  b}-  a  female  teacher,  I  called  upon  those 
pupils  to  stand  who  had  been  whipped  during  the  term,  when 
all  but  five  arose.  Upon  investigation  in  presence  of  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  I  found  that  most  of  the  little  girls  and  boys  were 
punished  for  not  being  able  to  say  their  lessons  or  write  their 
exercises  correctly.  In  many  cases  they  had  been  whipped  sev- 
eral times,  and  in  one  case  three  times  in  one  day. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  these  helpless  and  dependent 
children  from  such  tyranny  and  abuse,  that  I  desire  to  repeat 
my  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Education  last  year,  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  authority  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  to 
the  Principals  of  the  schools.  At  present  every  young  teacher 
in  our  schools  feels  authorized  to  punish  the  little  children  under 
her  charge,  according  to  the  caprice  of  her  feeling  or  ungoverned 
passion.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  publishing  such  unpleasant 
statistics,  but  having  failed  in  the  present  Board  to  change  the 
rules,  I  appeal  to  the  better  judgment  and  humanity  of  the  next 
Board  to  put  a  stop  to  so  much  whipping  and  cruelty  in  our 
schools. 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

I  herewith  present  a  table  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
different  libraries  belonging  to  the  public  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  May,  1875,  and  their  estirnated  value. 

The  law  provides  that  a  certain  proportion  of  all  the  money 
received  from  the  State  apportionment,  amounting  in  this  city  to 
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about  $4,000,  must  be  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  school  libra- 
ries. This  money  is  now  all  expended  for  reference  books  for 
teachers  and  for  text  books  for  indigent  pupils.  These  text  books 
are  all  placed  in  the  library  and  loaned  to  pupils  whose  parents 
are  too  poor  to  furnish  them.  They  are  all  collected  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  or  whenever  the  pupils  leave  the  school. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  schools  in  May,  5,707  volumes 
of  text  books  for  indigent  pupils;  3,961  volumes  of  reference 
books  for  teachers,  and  9,531  volumes  of  miscellaneous  reading 
books  for  the  pupils.  As  I  took  a  deep  interest  in  establishing 
these  libraries,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  report  that  they  have 
not  exerted  that  influence  in  educating  our  youth  and  cultivating 
a  taste  for  reading  works  of  a  high  order,  that  was  expected  of 
them. 

Instead  of  selecting  works  which  will  enlarge  the  understand- 
ing and  purify  and  exalt  the  affections,  our  teachers  have  tilled 
the  libraries  with  the  light  and  trashy  books  with  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  flooded  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Many  are  posi- 
tively immoral  and  pernicious  for  our  youth  to  read.  The  few 
good  works  on  biography,  history,  or  travel,  in  our  libraries  are 
seldom  read.  The  Principals  of  several  of  our  Grammar  and 
Primary  Schools  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  circulate  the 
books  in  their  libraries  among  their  pupils.  They  carefully  pre- 
serve them  in  cases  to  collect  dust  and  cobwebs.  The  neglect  of 
teachers  and  pupils  to  profit  from  the  use  of  the  library,  has 
caused  the  Board  of  Education  to  resolve  not  to  expend  the  pub- 
lic funds  for  the  purchase  of  any  more  of  the  worthless  trash 
which  is  now  published  for  school  libraries. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Boy6'  High 

Girls' High 

Denman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  . . 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . . 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Model 

Taylor  St.  Cosmopolitan  Primary 
Bush  St.  Cosmopolitan  Primary. 

Lincoln  Primary 

Missii  hi  Primary . 

Market  Street  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

SpriDg  Valley  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary. 
Tyler  and  Jones  Street  Primary  . 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Pine  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

San  Bruno  School 

West  End  School 

Fairmount  School 

Laguna  Honda  School 

Noe  and  Temple  School 

Point  Lobos  School 

Ocean  House  School 

Vallejo  Street  Colored  School.. . . 
Howard  Street  Colored  School. . . 
Evening  School 


No.  of 

volumes  of 

reading  books 

in  the 

Library  for 

pupils'  use. 


590 
565 

1,373 
355 
350 
338 
507 
366 
413 
470 

1,462 
390 
499 
142 
97 
195 


75 
VI 


119 
31 
64 
63 
76 
31 

150 
84 

140 
93 
10 
75 


No.  of 
volumes  of 
reference 
books  for 
teachers 
the  School 
Library. 


m 


550 

280 

120 

129 

48 

70 

75 

109 

110 

80 

230 

332 

147 

67 

30 

18 

74 

400 

42 

32 

63 

82 

264 

160 


Estimated 
value  of  Li- 
brary books 
for  pupils. 


SI, 000  00 
500  00 
600  00 


150  00 
250  00 
500  00 
450  00 
300  00 
350  00 
300  00 
500  00 
400  00 
50  00 
35  00 
100  00 


50  00 

25  00 

65  00 

3  00 

150  00 
25  00 


15  00 

100  00 

35  00 


40  00 
35  00 
80  00 
15  02 
100  00 
40  09 


25  00 
25  00 
15  00 
25  00 


25  00 


Estimated 
value  of 
reference 
books  for 
teachers. 


$1,500  00 
500  00 
200  00 
300  00 


70  00 
50  00 
65  00 


100  00 
250  00 
140  00 
200  00 
100  00 

30  00 
9  00 

75  00 
500  00 

60  00 


70  00 

•200  00* 

223  85 

35  00 

15  00 


125  00 


30  00 
15  00 
38  00 
15  00 
50  00 


75  00 

15  6b" 


16  00 
20  00 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


As  one  of  the  pioneers  of  our  present  system  of  Public  Schools, 
I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  carefully  preparing  the  following 
sketch  of  the  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco: 

For  a  brief  history  of  our  pioneer  schools  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  city  until  1853,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  historical  ad- 
dress of  Superintendent  Denman,  delivered  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Boys'  High  School,  and  published  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
report. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1851,  our  present  system  of  Free 
Schools  was  inaugurated  under  the  provisions  of  a  Free  School 
Ordinance  passed  by  the  Common  Council  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851.  As  this  first  ordinance  for  the  organization  of 
our  Public  Schools  has  never  been  published,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  copying  this  interesting  and  important  document  for 
the  future  reference  of  the  historian: 

[Section  12  of  Article  III  of  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  City  of  San  Francisco.] 
Passed  April  14,  1851. 

Sec.  12.  The  Common  Council  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty, 
annually  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the  city, 
whatever  amount  of  money  may  be  requisite  for  the  support  of  free  common 
schools,  and  for  providing  suitable  buildings  therefor. 

[See  also  section  13,  giving  to  the  Common  Council  legislative  powers.] 

I 

.      ORDINANCE  NO.  189. 

For  the  establishment,  regulation  and  support  of  Free  Common  Schools  in  and  for  the  City 

of  San  Francisco. 

The  People  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  do  ordain  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  shall  be  and  hereby  is  divided  into 
five  common  school  districts,  as  follows: 

1.  School  District  No.  1  shall  embrace  all  the  southeast  portion  of  the  city 
lying  south  of  Pine  street,  southeast  of  Market  street  east  of  its  intersection 
with  Pine  street,  and  east  of  Leavenworth  and  Harris  streets. 
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2.  School  District  No.  2  shall  embrace  all  that  part  of  the  city  north  of 
Pine  street,  and  the  easterly  portion  of  Market  street  east  of  Leavenworth  and 
south  of  Vallejo  street. 

3.  School  District  No.  3  shall  embrace  all  the  northeast  portion  of  the  city 
lying  north  of  Vallejo  and  east  of  Leavenworth  street. 

4.  School  District  No.  4  shall  embrace  all  the  northwest  portion  of  the 
city  lying  north  of  a  line  extending  the  line  of  Pine  street  to  the  west  line  of 
the  city,  and  west  of  Leavenworth  street. 

5.  School  District  No.  5  shall  include  the  southwest  portion  of  the  city 
lying  south  of  a  line  extending  the  line  of  Pine  street  west  to  the  west  line  of 
the  city,  and  west  of  Leavenworth  and  Harris  streets. 

Provided  always  fand  the  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Common  Council), 
that  the  said  school  districts  may  be  subdivided  or  changed  in  the  bounda- 
ries thereof,  and  new  school  districts  may  be  formed  whenever  occasion  may 
require. 

Sec.  2.  A  school  house  shall  be  erected  or  otherwise  provided  in  each  of 
the  school  districts  in  this  city,  and  a  free  common  school  shall  be  established 
in  each  of  said  school  districts  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  and 
necessary  by  the  Common  Council  to  establish  such  schools. 

Sec.  3.  All  district  schools  in  this  city  shall  be  public  and  free  to  all  chil- 
dren and  youth  residing  within"  the  respective  districts  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  over  the  age  of  four  years,  and  they  shall  be  free  from  all 
sectarian  and  denominational  influence  or  interference. 

Sec.  4.  All  moneys  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  school  purposes  by  tax  under 
the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  all  moneys  received  or  to  be  received  from 
other  sources  for  such  purposes,  shall  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  fund, 
to  be  called  the  "Free  Common  School  Fund  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco," 
and  a  separate  and  distinct  account  thereof  and  of  its  disbursements  shall  be 
kept  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  city  charged  with  the  collection,  custody  and 
control  thereof,  and  no  portion  of  the  moneys  of  said  fund  shall  be  appropri- 
ated or  diverted  to  any  other  object  or  purpose  than  to  the  support  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  free  common  schools  in  this  city. 

Sec.  5.  A  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  one  Alderman,  one  Assistant 
Alderman,  and  two  citizens  not  members  of  the  Common  Council,  shall  be 
elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Common  Council,  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  ordinance,  and  thereafter  immediately  succeeding  each  annual  charter 
election,  and  the  members  of  said  Board  shall  hold  their  offices  as  sucu  until 
their  places  shall  be  supplied  by  a  new  election,  or  they  be  removed  by  the 
Common  Council .  All  vacancies  in  the  said  Board  of  Education  shall  be  sup- 
plied from  time  to  time  by  a  like  election.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  shall  be  ex- 
offitio  a  member,  and  the  President  of  the  said  Board;  but  shall  have  no  vote 
therein  except  a  casting  vote,  and  that  only  when  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  present.  Any  three  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  6.     The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
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of  the  said  Board,  under  the  supervision  and  ordinances  of  the  Common 
Council: 

1.  To  appoint  from  time  to  time,  from  its  own  members,  the  necessary 
officers  to  complete  its  own  organization,  and  adopt  By-Laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  its  own  proceedings. 

2.  To  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  city,  who 
shall  also  be  the  Clerk  of  the  said  Board  of  Education;  but  no  member  of  the 
said  Board,  nor  of  the  Common  Council,  shall  be  elected  to  the  said  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

3.  To  designate  and  purchase,  or  receive  as  a  free  gift,  a  lot  for  the  site  of 
a  school  house  in  each  school  district,  and  receive  conveyance  thereof  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  specifying  as  a  condition  of  such  conveyance  that  such 
lot  shall  be  used  for  the  site  of  a  free  common  school,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever;  or  to  rent  or  hire  such  lot  or  site  for  a  term  of  years  on  such 
terms  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  said  Board  shall  deem  expedient, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Common  Council. 

4.  To  contract  for,  build,  rent,  purchase  or  otherwise  obtain  upon  such 
school  sites,  in  the  school  districts,  respectively,  such  school  houses,  out 
buildings,  fences  and  fixtures  as  shall  be  suitable  and  sufficient. 

5.  To  complete,  improve,  enlarge,  repair  and  furnish  the  district  school 
houses,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  and  proper,  and 
supply  the  said  school  houses  with  such  school  apparatus,  books,  stationery, 
furniture  and  appendages  for  the  use  of  the  schools  as  shall  be  necessary  and 
convenient;  Provided,  the  expense  shall  not  exceed  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  Common  Council  for  such  purposes. 

6.  To  prescribe  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  said  free  com- 
mon schools,  specifying  the  branches  of  education  to  be  taught  therein. 

7.  To  contract  with  and  employ  all  teachers  of  the  said  free  common 
schools,  and  to  dismiss  any  teacher  whenever  the  said  Board  of  Education 
shall  perceive  that  the  interests  of  any  such  school  require  a  change,  not- 
withstanding any  previous  contract  for  the  hiring  of  sxich  teacher. 

8.  To  prescribe  to  the  Superintendent  and  teachers,  rules  and  regulations 
for  dividing  the  said  common  schools  into  primary  and  higher  departments 
or  otherwise,  and  for  transfering  pupils  from  one  department  to  another. 

9.  To  visit  and  examine,  at  least  twice  a  year,  all  and  each  of  the  said 
common  schools,  and  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the  condition,  progress  and 
prospects  of  the  several  schools. 

Sec.  7.  The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  aforesaid,  shall  be  the 
executive  officer  of  the  said  Board  of  Education,  and  shall,  moreover,  be 
subject  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Common  Council  regulating  his  department ; 
and  he  shall  carry  into  execution  and  effect  the  provisions  and  requirements 
of  all  such  ordinances  and  the  decrees  and  decisions  which  the  said  Board  of 
Education  shall  make  under  the  ordinances  of  the  Common  Council. 

He  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Education:  , 
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1.  To  make,  as  the  Clerk  of  the  said  Board  of  Education,  a  full  and  fair 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Board,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties 
as  usually  appertain  to  the  office  of  Clerk. 

2.  To  visit,  examine  and  ascertain  the  condition  and  improvement  of  all 
the  free  common  schools  in  the  City  and  under  his  superintendence,  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  give  to  the  teachers  such  instructions  and  advice  as  he 
may  deem  advantageous  for  the  proper  management  of  the  schools  and  con- 
ducive to  their  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

3.  To  furnish  the  several  teachers  a  list  or  catalogue  of  school  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  in  the  several  branches  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  be  taught  in  said  schools;  having  reference  in  the  selection  of 
books  to  their  merits  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  them. 

4.  To  furnish  the  teachers  of  all  of  the  said  free  common  schools,  suitable 
blank  reports,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  teachers  of  the  respective  schools,  and 
returned  to  him  once  in  thi-ee  months  at  the  times  to  be  specified  in  said 
blank  reports,  showing  and  specifying  the  number  of  children  and  youth  in 
their  respective  school  districts,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years 
the  number  actually  attending  such  schools;  the  branches  taught  and  the 
number  taught  in  each  branch;  the  names  and  titles  of  all  the  school  books 
used  in  the  schools,  and  such  other  matters  of  interest  as  the  said  Superin- 
tendent shall  require. 

5.  To  suspend  or  expel  from  any  of  the  said  free  common  schools,  with 
the  advice  of  the  teacher,  any  pupil  who  will  not  submit  to  the  reasonable  and 
ordinary  rules  of  order  and  discipline;  subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

6.  And  generally  to  do  and  perform  all  such  acts  and  things  within  the 
scope  of  his  duties  and  authority  as  Superintendent  of  the  free  common 
schools  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  as  shall  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  said  schools. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  Superintendent  and  any  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  constitute  a  Committee  for  the  examination  of  all  persons 
presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers,  and  if  such  Committee  shall 
be  satisfied  that  any  such  person  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  is  of  sufficient 
learning  and  ability,  and  has  a  competent  aptness  and  fitness  for  teaching, 
the  said  Committee  may  grant  to  every  such  person  a  certificate  under  their 
hand  setting  forth  such  qualifications,  and  their  approval,  which  said  certificate 
shall  continue  in  force  one  year,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  no  longer. 

Sec.  9.  No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  City  Common 
School  Fund  any  compensation  or  salary  for  services,  unless  such  teacher 
shall  have  received  from  the  Committee  of  Examination,  within  one  year  next 
before  the  services  rendered,  a  certificate  of  competency  and  approval  as  pre- 
scribed in  and  by  the  foregoing  eighth  Section  of  this  Ordinance,  nor  unless 
such  teacher  shall  have  promptly  made  report  to  the  Superintendent  as  re- 
quired by  the  fourth  subdivision  of  Section  seven  of  this  Ordinance. 
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Sec.  10..  No  moneys  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Free  Common  School  Fund 
of  the  city  for  the  purchase,  rent  or  improvement  of  any  school  house  site; 
for  the  erection,  purchase,  rent,  enlargement  or  repair  of  any  school  house, 
fences  or  out-buildings;  nor  for  teachers'  salaries,  school  apparatus,  books, 
stationery,  furniture,  fixtures,  or  other  expenses  or  disbursements,  until  the 
account  or  estimate  thereof  shall  have  been  reported  to  the  Common  Council 
duly  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  specifying  the  particular  nature  and 
character  of  the  claim,  and  the  object  of  the  appropriations  for  which  appli- 
cation is  made. 

Sec.  11.  The  said  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  make  a  full 
report  of  his  official  doings,  and  of  all  the  free  common  schools  under  his 
superintendence,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  once  in  a  quarter,  in  the  months 
of  February,  May,  August  and  November. 

Sec.  12.  The  Board  of  Education  shall,  by  its  clerk,  keep  a  full  and  fair 
record  of  all  its  proceedings,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  and  free  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Common  Council,  and  each  of  its  members,  and  of  the 
Superintendent;  and  the  said  Board  of  Education  shall  annually,  not  less 
than  five  days,  nor  more  than  ten  days  next  previous  to  the  annual  charter 
election,  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Board  subsequent  to  the  last  previous  report,  and  shall  therewith  trans- 
mit to  the  Common  Council  the  reports  presented  to  said  Board  by  the  Super- 
intendent, retaining  a  true  copy  thereof  upon  the  records  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  13.  There  shall  be  held  quarterly  on  the  call  of  the  said  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  a  public  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the  free  common 
schobls  of  the  city  for  the  examination  and  discussion  of  topics  pertaining 
to  the  rights  and  duties  of  teachers,  and  the  best  methods  of  imparting  in- 
struction which  shall  be  free  to  all  the  friends  of  free  popular  education,  at 
which  convention  the  said  Superintendent,  or  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  preside  in  person,  or  call  some  other  person  to  the  chair  pro 
tern. 

Sec.  14.  The  Superintendent  of  Free  Common  Schools  shall  receive  from 
the  City  Free  Common  School  Fund  all  moneys  necessarily  disbursed  by  him 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Common  Council;  and  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly,  in  full  for  his  services  as  such  Superintendent, 
and  as  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education.     [Approved  Sept.  25,  1851.] 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1851,  the  first  Board  of  Education 
was  elected  by  the  Common  Council,  which,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  ordinance,  consisted  of  the  Mayor, 
one  Alderman,  one  Assistant  Alderman  and  two  citizens.  The 
Board  consisted  of  Hon.  C.  J.  Brenham,  Mayor  and  President,  C. 
L.  Boss,  Alderman,  Joseph  Atwill,  Assistant  Alderman,  and 
Gren.   John   Wilson,    Henry  E.    Lincoln,  Esq.      T.   J.  Nevins, 
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author  of  the  "  Free  School  Ordinance.,"  was  elected  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  following  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  until 
1855,  when  the  system  of  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board  by 
the  Common  Council  was,  in  my  judgment,  unfortunately 
changed,  and  the  selection  of  our  educational  guardians  was 
made  at  political  elections.  The  Board  of  Education  in  1855-56 
consisted  of  eight  members,  one  from  each  ward.  In  1856-57 
the  city  was  divided  into  twelve  wards,  since  which  time  the 
Board  has  consisted  of  twelve  members. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION— 1852. 

Mayor — Dr.  S.  H.  Harris,  President. 

Alderman — N.  Holland. 

Assistant  Alderman — W.  H.  Bovee. 

R.  H.  Waller. 

Gen.  John  Wilson. 

T.  J.  Nevins,  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION— 1854. 

Mayor — C.  J.  Brenham,  President. 

Alderman — Thos.  H.  Selby. 

Assistant  Alderman — John  Cotter. 

R.  H.  Waller. 

Gen.  John  Wilson. 

T.  J.  Nevins,  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION— 1854. 

Mayor — C.  K.  Garrison,  President. 

Alderman — C.  O.  West. 

Assistant  Alderman — W.  H.  Talmadge. 

Julius  K.  Rose. 

Henry  J.  Wells. 

Wm.  H.  O'Grady,  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 
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BOARD  OP  EDUCATION— 1855. 

Mayor — S.  P.  Webb,  President. 

Alderman— J.  B.  Moore. 

Assistant  Alderman — John  Perry,  Jr. 

F.  Billings. 

Wm.  Sherman. 

Wm.  H.  O'G-rady,  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION— 1856. 

Mayor — James  Van  Ness,  President. 

Elisha  Cook. 

H.  B.  Janes. 

F.  C.  Ewer. 

B.  S.  Tibbets. 

J.  S.  Benson. 

B.  W.  Fishboume. 

J.  P.  Buckley. 

W.  A.  Piper. 

E.  A.  Theller,  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

B.  Macy,  Clerk. 


FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DISTRICTS. 

1856-57. 

DISTRICTS. 

1857-58. 

R.  W.  Fishboume i 

J.  C.Mitchell 

W.  W.  Estabrook ! 

J.Hunt ! 

E.  B.  Goddard 1 

P.M.  Randall 

Geo.M.  Blake 

L.  P.  Sage 

J.  C.  Pelton 

1st  District 

2d  District 

3d  District 

5th  District 

6th  District  . 

8th  District 

9th  District 

10th  District 

11th  District 

12th  District 

OFFICERS : 

R.  O'Neil 

2d  District 

3d  District 

S.  B.  Stoddard 

A.  Tandler 

6th  District 

7th  District 

8th  District 

9th  District 

10th  District 

11th  District 

E.  P.  Goddard 

J.  0.  Eldridge 

12th  District 

OFFICERS : 

Superintendent 

Superintendent .... 

1 
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DISTRICTS. 

1858-59. 

DISTRICTS. 

1859-60. 

R.  O'Neil ■ 

2d  District 

3d  District 

4th  District 

5th  District 

6th  District 

8th  District 

:  9th  District 

10th  District 

|12th  District 

officers: 

E.  O'Neil 

).  H.  Widber 

J.  H.  Widber 

3d  District 

4th  District 

5th  District 

6th  District 

8th  District  . . . 

J.  O.  Eldridge 

9th  District 

10th  District 

llth  District 

12th  District 

J.O.  Eldridge 

officers: 

Superintendent  .... 

Superintendent 

Jas.  Denman 

DISTRICTS. 

1860-61 . 

DISTRICTS. 

1861-62 . 

!    2d  District 

i    3d  District 

1  4th  District 

'  5th  District 

6th  District 

7th  District 

8th  District 

!  9th  District 

10th  District 

;llth  District 

12th  District 

officers  : 

J.  H.  Widber 

H.  D.  Ellerhorst 

2d  District 

3d  District 

4th  District 

J.  H.  Widber 

H.  D.Ellerhorst 

6th  District 

G.  W.  Beers 

H.  B.  Janes 

7th  District 

8th  District 

9th  District 

C.  C.  Knowles 

W.  L.  Palmer 

10th  District 

llth  District 

12th  District 

officers  : 

W.  L.  Palmer 

Superintendent 

Superintendent 

DISTRICTS. 

1862-63. 

districts. 

L.  B.  Mastick 

2d  District 

J.  H.  Widber 

2d  District 

3d  District 

J.  W.Dodge 

3d  District 

4th  District 

6th  District 

7th  Districl 

Win.  G.  Badger 

7th  District 

8th  District 

9th  District 

W.  L.  Palmer 

8th  District 

9th  District 

10th  District 

10th  District 

llth  District 

12th  District 

llth  District 

12th  District 

officers  : 

C.  C.  Knowles 

officers: 

Geo.  Tait 

Secretary  

D.  H.  Whittemore 

Secretary 

1863-64. 


L.  B.  Mastick 

John  F.  Pope 

J.  W.  Dodge 

G.  B.  Hitchcock... 

Lafayette  Story 

Erwin  Davis 

Wm.  G.  Badger 

E.  D.  Sawyer 

J.  N.  Risdon 

J.  H.  Widber 

M.  Lynch 

Daniel  Lunt 

M.  Lynch 

Geo.  Tait 

D.  H.  Whittemore. 
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DISTRICTS. 

1864-65. 

DISTRICTS. 

1865-66. 

1st  District 

L.  B.  Mastick 

1st  District 

2d  District 

|     2d  District 

H.  T.  Graves 

3d  District. 

3d  District 

Washington  Ayer 

4th  District 

G.  B.  Hitchcock i 

4th  District 

Jos.  W.  Winans 

6th  District 

Giles  H.  Gray 1 

6th  District 

A.  C.  Nichols 

7th  District 

7th  District 

Wm.  G.  Badger 

8th  District 

J.L.N.  Shepard j 

8th  District 

9th  District 

S.  B.  Thompson ! 

9th  District 

10th  District 

J.  H.  Widber 1 

10th  District 

S.  C.  Bugbee 

11th  District 

M.  Lynch | 

11th  District 

12th  District 

OFFICERS : 

OFFICERS : 

Superintendent.  . . . 

Geo.  Tait 

John  C.  Pelton 

1st  District. .. 
2d  District. ., 
3d  District.   . 

4th  District.   . 

5th  District... 

6th  District... 

7th  District. .. 

8th  District... 

9th  District... 
10th  District... 
11th  District... 
12th  District... 

officers: 

President .'., 

Superintendent 
Secretary 


districts. 


L.  B.  Mastick i     1st 

H.  T.  Graves i      2d 

Washington  Ayer |  \    3d 

Jos.  W.  Winans 4th 

W.  A.  Grover 5th 

A.C.Nichols 6th 

W.  G.  Badger 7th 

Geo.  C.  Hickox |    8th 

S.  B.  Thompson 9th 

S.  C.  Bugbee loth 

M.  Lynch nth 

Chas.  M.  Plum 12th 


Joseph  W.  Winans. 

J.  C.  Pelton 

Daniel  Lunt 


District... 
District... 
District. .. 
District. .. 
District. . . 
District. . . 
District. . . 
District. . . 
District. . . 
District. . . 
District . . . 
District. . . 

officers: 


President 

Superintendent 
Secretary , 


E.  H.  Coe 

Thos.  H.  Holt 

Wm.  F.  Hale 

H.  A.  Cobb '. 

Washington  Ayer 

T.  W.  J.  Holbrook 

J.  F.  Meagher 

A.  Wasserman 

A.  W.  Scott 

A.  K.  Hawkins 

P.  B.  Cornwall 

Jas.  A.  Rogers 

Thos.  Holt 

Jas.  Denman 

S.  W.  Doggett  and  Geo . 
Beanston 


DISTRICTS. 

1868-69. 

DISTRICTS. 

1869-70. 

E.  H.  Coe 

1st  District  

2d  District 

3d  District 

4th  District 

5th  District 

6th  District 

7th  District 

8th  District 

9th  District 

10th  District 

11th  District 

12th  District 

officers: 

E.  H.  Coe 

C.  H.  Reynolds.. 
J.  D.  B.  Stillman, 

2d  District 

Thos.  H.  Holt 

3d  District 

H.  A.  Cobb 

5th  District 

6th  District 

7th  District 

8th  District 

J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  M.  D. 
W.  H.  Knight ] 

R.  H.  Sinton 

M.  D. 

9th  District 

10th  District ». .. 

R.  H.  Sinton 

H.  F.  Williams. . . 

11th  District 

H.  F.  Williams 

12th  District 

officers: 
President 

H.  A.  Cobb 
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DISTRICT? . 

1870-71. 

DISTRICTS. 

18U-72. 

1st  District 

2d  District 

3d  District 

4th  District. .   . 

C.  H.  Reynolds 

1st  District 

2d  District 

3d  District 

4th  District 

,  5th  District 

,  Gth  District 

1  7th  District 

8th  District 

9th  District 

11th  District 

12th  District 

officers: 

Superintendent 

Secretary 

W.  A.  Plunkett 

N.  Holland 

6th  District 

7th  District.     ... 

9th  District. .  . 

John  F.  Meagher 

A.  L.  Wangenheim 

A.  L.  Wangenheim 

W.  T.  Garratt 

10th  District.... 

J.  M.  Burnett 

J.  M.  Burnett 

J.  H.  Widber         

Geo.  Beauston 

11th  District 

officers: 
Superintendent 

J.  H.  Widber 

DISTRICTS. 

1872-73. 

DISTRICTS. 

1872-73. 

1st  District.   

W.  A.  Plunkett 

10th  District 

2d  District.   

11th  District 

M.  J.  Donovan 

3d  District 

Robert  Lewellyn 1 

12th  District 

4th  District 

N.  Holland 

5th  District 

John  P.  Shine 

OFFICERS. 

t)th  District 

James  H.  Deering 

7th  District 

John  F.  Jleagher 

8th  District 

A.  Ti.  Wangenheim 1 

Superintendent 

J.  H.  Widber 

W.  T.  Garratt 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1872  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  are  now  voted  for  by  the  electors  of  the 
entire  city,  and  they  may  be  chosen  without  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular district. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION— 1873-74-75. 


H.  J.  Tilden, 
Jos.  Clement, 
Jerome  Spaulding, 
J.  M.  Buffington, 
Robt.  Bragg, 
M.  J.  Donovan, 


A.  McF.  Davis, 
Jno.  P.  Shine, 
H.  Rosekrans, 
Geo.  C.  Hurlbut, 
J.  O.  Hanscom, 
W.  T.  Bradbury. 


H.  J.  Tilden,  President,  1873-74. 
And.  McF.  Davis,  President,  1874-75. 
James  Denman,  Superintendent. 
Geo.  Beauston,  Secretary. 
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WARD    SCHOOLS. 

In  1853  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  passed  the 
following  Act,  by  which  the  Catholic  or  "  Ward"  Schools  were 
organized  as  a  part  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city: 

Sec.  3.  The  County  Superintendent  may,  and  is  hereby  empowered  in 
incorporated  cities,  to  appoint  three  School  Commissioners  for  any  common 
school  or  district,  upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  requesting  the 
same. 

Sec.  4.  Such  schools  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  any  other  city  or  commen  schools  in  the  pro  rata  division  of 
school  money  raised  by  taxation,  and  shall  receive  their  proportion  of  money 
from  the  State  school  fund  in  the  annual  distribution;  provided,  they  are  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

This  law  remained  in  force  till  1855,  when  it  was  repealed  by 
the  revised  school  law,  which  abolished  separate  school  funds, 
and  provided  that  no  sectarian  books  should  be  used,  and  that 
no  sectarian  doctrines  should  be  taught  in  any  public  school  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  public  funds.  The  first  Commissioners 
appointed  under  this  law  were  Dr.  P.  M.  O'Brien,  Frank  Soule, 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Harris. 

The  following-  schools  were  organized  under  this  system : 

In  the  Second  ward,  connected  with  St.  Francis  church,  Val- 
lejo,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  streets,  there  were  one  Gram- 
mar, one  Intermediate,  and  two  Primary  Schools,  divided  into 
male  and  female  departments,  numbering  299  boys,  and  255 
girls;  total,  554. 

In  the  Sixth  ward,  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral,  corner  of 
California  and  Dupont  streets,  there  was  the  same  arrangement  of 
schools,  in  which  were  taught  131  boys,  and  124  girls;  in  all,  255 
pupils. 

In  the  Second  ward,  in  connection  with  St.  Patrick's  church, 
Mission  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  there  was  the 
same  arrangement  of  schools,  in  which  were  taught  254  boys,  and 
358  girls,  making  in  all,  612. 

Thus  there  were  educated  in  the  Ward  Schools  1,421  pupils, 
for  the  education  of  whom  the  city  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$36,690  50. 
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The  male  departments  were  taught  by  gentlemen  instructors, 
and  the  female  departments  by  ladies  belonging  to  the  following 
religious  orders  of  the  city:  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  Sisters  of  the  Presentation. 

In  May,  1855,  these  Ward  Schools  were  merged  into  the  city 
Public  Schools,  forming  one  uniform  system.  All  the  teachers, 
excepting  those  belonging  to  the  different  religious  orders,  were 
employed  by  the  city  Board  of  Education. 

DISTRICT   SUPERVISION. 

The  first  public  schools  established  in  San  Francisco  were 
mixed  in  their  character,  and  included  pupils  of  all  grades,  from 
the  little  tyro  learning  a,  b,  c,  to  the  advanced  scholar  in  mathe- 
matics and  other  sciences. 

In  order  to  secure  greater  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  the  classi- 
fication and  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  18G4,  divided  the  city  into  seven  grammar  districts. 
All  of  the  grammar  and  primary  classes  in  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts were  placed  under  the  general  charge  and  supervision  of  a 
grammar  master,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  and  classify  the 
pupils  of  his  district,  and  note  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
general  management  of  the  schools.  He  was  required  to  visit 
each  class  at  least  once  a  month,  and  recommend  such  changes 
and  improvements  as  would  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools,  and  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  at  the  close  of  the 
year  on  the  success  of  the  teachers  under  his  charge,  and  their 
ability  for  their  positions.  The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  districts  organized  under  this  system  of  classification.  The 
district  supervision  was  abolished  February  14,  1871. 

RINCON    DISTRICT. 

This  district  was  composed  of  the  Rincon  Grammar  School, 
the  Tehama  Primary  School,  and  the  Silver  Street  Primary 
School. 

FRANKLIN    DISTRICT. 

This  district  was  composed  of  the  Denman  Grammar  School, 
the  Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary  School,  and  the  Pine  Street 
Primary  School,  on  Pine  street,  near  Scott  street. 
8     • 
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LINCOLN    DISTRICT. 


The  following  schools  were  in  this  district:  the  Lincoln 
Grammar  School,  the  Lincoln  Primary  School,  the  Fourth  and 
Clara  Street  Primary  and  the  Mission  Street  Primary  School,  on 
Mission  street,  near  Fifth  street. 


WASHINGTON    DISTRICT. 


This  district  contained  the  following  schools:  the  Washington 
Grammar  School,  the  Powell  Street  Primary  School  and  the 
Drumm  Street  Primary  School. 


UNION    DISTRICT. 


This  district  consisted  of  the  Union  Grammar  School  and  the 
Union  Primary  School,  corner  of  Filbert  and  Kearny  streets. 


SPRING    VALLEY    DISTRICT. 

There  were  the  following  schools  in  this  district:  the  Spring 
Valley  Grammar,  on  Broadway  street,  near  Polk  street,  and  the 
Spring  Valley  Primary,  on  Union  street,  near  Franklin  street. 

MISSION    DISTRICT. 

This  district  consisted  of  the  Mission  Grammar  School,  on 
Mission  street,  near  Sixteenth  street;  the  Hayes  Valley  Primary, 
on  Grove  street,  near  Polk  street;  the  Hayes  Street  School,  near 
Hayes'  Pavilion;  the  Laguna  Honda  School,  on  the  Ocean  Beach 
road,  and  the  Eighth  Street  School. 

SHOT  WELL   DISTRICT. 

This  district  contained  the  Shotwell  Grammar  School  (now 
the  Valencia  School),  the  San  Bruno  Primary  and  the  Fairmount 
Primary. 

SOUTH    SAN   FRANCISCO    DISTRICT. 

This  District  contained  the  South  San  Francisco  Grammar 
School,  the  Potrero  School,  the  West  End  School,  and  the  Ocean 
House  School. 
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SOUTH    COSMOPOLITAN    DISTEICT. 

This  district  contained  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
School;  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Primary;  the  Bush  Street 
Primary,  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets;  the  Geary  Street 
Primary,  in  the  German  Church  on  Geary  street;  the  Sutter 
Street  Primary,  in  the  basement  of  the  Synagogue;  the  Mission 
and  Mary  Street  Primary,  and  the  Mason  Street  Primary  in  the 
Synagogue. 

NORTH    COSMOPOLITAN    DISTRICT. 

There  were  the  following  schools  in  this  district:  the  North 
Cosmopolitan  Grammar  and  the  Greenwich  Street  Primary. 

boys'  high  school. 

This  school  is  now  in  a  large  twelve-class  building,  pleasantly 
located  on  Sutter  street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets.  It 
was  formally  dedicated  on  the  15th  of  November,  1875. 

The  school  now  numbers  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pujrils. 
It  was  first  instituted  on  the  16th  of  August,  1856,  in  Dr. 
Boring's^  Church,  on  Powell  street,  between  Clay  and  Sacra- 
mento streets.  At  first  the  school  was  opened  as  a  Union 
Grammar  £>chool,  and  consisted  of  80  pupils,  35  boys  and  45 
girls,  selected  from  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  first  classes 
of  the  Grammar  Schools.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1858,  it  was 
reorganized  as  the  San  Francisco  High  School,  with  a  more 
extended  course  of  study. 

The  Board  of  Education  purchased  the  old  church  and  lot, 
and  in  1860  remodeled  and  enlarged  it.  It  was  formally  dedica- 
ted on  the  19th  of  September,  1860,  with  interesting  ceremonies 
by  Rev.  T.  Starr  King  and  others.  In  June,  1864,  the  sexes 
were  separated  and  the  young  ladies  were  transferred  to  the  old 
brick  building,  corner  of  Stockton  and  Bush  streets,  with  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  Principal. 

The  school  was  reorganized  as  a  Boys'  High  School  in  1864. 
It  remained  in  the  building  on  Powell  street  till  the  15th  of 
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November,  1875,  when  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  building. 
The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 
Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes,  elected  August  16,  1856. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Minns,  elected  June,  1864. 
Mr.  Theodore  Bradley,  elected  June  15,  1865. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Reid,  elected  March  20,  1875. 

GIKLs'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde  street,  in  a 
large,  commodious  twelve-class  building.  It  now  numbers  470 
pupils  in  attendance.  It  was  first  organized  in  June,  1864,  in 
the  old  brick  building  occupied  by  the  Denman  School.  It  was 
composed  of  the  young  ladies  transferred  from  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  High  School. 

In  July,  1867,  a  Normal  Training  Class  for  teachers  was  organ- 
ized. This  class  graduated  in  1872.  For  want  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  the  Normal  instruction  proved  a 
failure  and  the  class  was  broken  up. 

A  new  twelve-class  building  was  erected  for  this  school  in 
1870,  on  the  fifty-vara  lot  on  which  the  old  brick  building  is 
located.  It  was  transferred  to  this  building  in  1870.  In  1871, 
the  present  High  School  building  was  erected,  and  the  school 
was  transferred  to  its  present  location  July  5th,  1871. 

The  present  Principal  of  the  school  was  elected  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school,  in  June,  1864. 

LATIN    SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  June  7th,  1864,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  the  Principal.  It  was  first 
taught  in  a  rented  building  on  Post  street,  near  Stockton  street, 
and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  corner  of  Second  and  Bry- 
ant streets.  The  school  met  with  considerable  opposition  from 
many  of  the  citizens  who  opposed  the  expenditure  for  a  Latin 
School  so  long  as  the  city  was  unable  to  furnish  accommoda- 
tion for  a  large  number  of  primary  pupils.     It  was  abolished  in 
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February,  1868,  and  the  pupils  were  transferred  to   the  Boys' 
High  School. 

LINCOLN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  July,  1865,  in  the  large  and 
beautiful  brick  edifice  on  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street,  and 
was  named  after  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  building  contains 
twenty-one  large  and  pleasant  class  rooms  and  a  large  hall  for 
general  exercises.  This  has  always  been  an  exclusively  boys' 
school,  and  now  contains  about  eleven  hundred  pupils.  This 
building  has  been  occupied  for  several  years  by  the  Evening 
School,  which  now  numbers  about  six  hundred  pupils. 

LINCOLN   MEDALS. 

In  December,  1866,  the  Lincoln  Medal  was  founded,  through 
the  influence  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Principal  of  the 
school,  who  raised  the  sum  of  $1,687.25,  by  public  exhibitions 
and  private  subscriptions. 

At  first  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  given  for  the  most  meri- 
torious pupils  in  each  class  of  the  school,  but  now  none  but 
silver  medals  are  given  to  the  graduates  who  are  perfect  in 
deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  elected  July,  1865. 

J.  C.  Pelton,  elected  December,  1867. 

W.  T.  Luckey,  elected  December  30,  1867. 

Bernhard  Marks,  elected  June  10,  1868. 

J.  K.  Wilson,  elected  November  12,  1872. 

RINCON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  is  now  exclusively  a  girls'  school,  and  is  located  in  a  fine 
large  twelve-class  building,  just  erected  for  it  on  the  school  lot 
on  Silver  street,  near  Second  street;  It  has  about  600  girls 
in  attendance. 

This  school  was  instituted  on  the  8th  of  January,  1852,  in  a 
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small  one-story  building  near  the  corner  of  Folsom  and  First 
streets.  It  was  transferred  from  this  dilapidated  structure  to  a 
larger  rented  building  on  Hampton  place,  leading  from  Folsom  to 
Harrison  streets,  and  near  Third  street.  The  present  building 
for  the  Eincon  Primary  School,  on  Vassar  place,  leading  from 
Harrison  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  was  erected 
for  this  school  in  1861.  It  was  transferred  to  it  in  1861,  where 
it  has  remained  until  it  was  transferred  to  the  present  building, 
in  September,  1875. 

It  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  grammar  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  but  in  January,  1865,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the 
boys  were  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Silas  Weston,  elected  January  28,  1852. 

Wm.  H.  O'Grady,  elected  May  5,  1852. 

Stillman  Holmes,  elected  November  11,  1853. 

John  Swett,  elected  November  4,  1854. 

John  C.  Pelton,  elected  January  2,  1863. 

Ira  Gr.  Hoitt,  elected  September  13,  1864. 

Ebenezer  Knowlton,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland,  elected  October  22,  1874. 

DENMAN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Bush  and  Taylor  streets,  in  a  fine  large  sixteen-class  brick  build- 
ing, erected  in  1864.  It  is  now  exclusively  a  girls'  school,  and 
contains  about  1,000  pupils. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  free  schools  organized  in  the  city, 
and  was  opened  on  the  17th  of  November,  1851,  in  a  small  one- 
story  rented  building,  near  the  corner  of  Second  and  Minna 
streets,  and  was  then  called  the  "Happy  Valley  School."  It 
was  removed  in  November,  1853,  to  a  wooden  building  on  Bush 
street,  near  Sansome  street,  where  it  remained  until  the  21st  of 
May,  1854,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  brick  school  house  on 
the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton,  now  occupied  by  the  Stockton 
Street  Primary  School.  It  was  again  removed  in  July,  1864,  to 
its  present  location.     It  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  school  for 
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boys  and  girls,  but  in  July,  1865,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and 
the  boys  were  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  School.  This  school 
was  first  taught  by  James  Denman,  who  remained  as  Principal 
till  May  4,  1857,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  In 
consideration  of  his  being  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  our 
present  system  of  free  schools,  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the 
city  petitioned  the  Board  of  Education  to  have  this  first  public 
school,  which  he  had  organized  and  taught  so  long,  named  the 
"  Denman  Grammar  School."  The  Board  of  Education,  in 
granting  the  request  of  the  teachers  of  the  city,  unanimously 
passed  the  following  order: 

Resolved,  That  we  fully  appreciate  the  obligations  of  this  Board,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  friends  of  education,  to  Mr.  Denman  as  the  pioneer  teacher  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  city,  and  in  token  thereof,  cheerfully  accede  to  the 
request  made  by  the  teachers,  and  hereby  order  that  the  Bush  Street  Gram- 
mar School  be  hereafter  designated  and  known  as  the  Denman  Grammar 
School. 

DENMAN    MEDALS. 

On  June,  1865,  James  Denman  presented  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  sum  of  $1,000  to  establish  a  medal  fund,  the  proceeds 
from  the  interest  of  which  were  to  be  expended  annually  in  pro- 
curing medals  for  the  most  deserving  pupils  attending  the  Den- 
man Grammar  School. 

At  first,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  best  scholar  in  the 
graduating  class,  and  silver  medals  to  each  graduate  who  was 
good  in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance.  A  silver  medal 
was  also  given  to  the  best  pupil  in  each  of  the  lower  classes. 

At  present,  none  but  silver  medals  are  awarded,  and  those 
only  to  graduates  who  are  good  in  deportment  and  regular  in 
attendance. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

James  Denman,  elected  Nov.  17,  1851. 

George  Tait,  elected  June,  1857. 

Theodore  Bradley,  elected  December,  1861. 

James  Denman,  reelected  July  3,  1864. 

John  Swett,  elected  December,  1867. 

James  Denman,  reelected  January,  1871. 

John  Swett,  reelected  December,  1873. 
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WASHINGTON    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  a  commodious  twelve-class  building 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Mason  streets.  It  is  now  a 
boys'  grammar  school,  and  contains  about  700  grammar  and 
primary  pupils. 

It  was  first  instituted  as  a  mixed  school  for  girls  and  boys  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1851,  in  a  small  rented  building  on  Dupont 
street,  near  Jackson  street.  It  was  transferred  in  1853  to  the 
basement  of  the  Baptist  Church,  where  it  remained  till  the  14th 
of  June,  1855,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  building  now  occupied 
by  the  primary  school  on  Powell  street,  near  Washington  street. 

In  1861,  the  school  was  removed  to  its  present  location,  corner 
of  Washington  and  Mason  streets. 

The  sexes  were  separated  in  this  school  in  July,  1868,  and  the 
girls  were  transferred  to  the  Broadway  Grammar  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

F.  E.  Jones,  elected  December  22.  1851. 

E.  H.  Holmes,  elected  March  1,  1853. 

H.  P.  Carlton,  elected  August,  1856. 

James  Stratton,  elected  January  1,  1861. 

Capt.  L.  D.  Allen,  elected  July,  1868. 

Joseph  O'Connor,  elected  December,  1874. 

UNION    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  beautiful  and  commanding  position 
on  Telegraph  Hill,  Union  street,  near  Montgomery  street.  This 
is  a  fine  ten-class  brick  building,  and  at  present  accommodates 
about  500  boys.  This  school  was  first  instituted  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1852,  in  a  rough  wooden  building  on  the  corner  of 
Montgomery  and  Broadway,  and  was  then  called  the  "Clark's 
Point  School." 

It  was  removed  in  1853  to  a  rented  building  at  the  corner  of 
Dupont  and  Broadway  streets,  where  it  remained  till  1854,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  on  Union  street. 

This  school  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and 
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girls,  but  in  June,  1868,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  girls 
were  transferred  to  the  Broadway  school. 

This  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  foHowing  Prin- 
cipals : 

A.  Holmes,  elected  June,  1852. 

Wm.  Hammill,  elected  November  25,  1852. 
Ahira  Holmes,  reelected  Januarjr  7,  1858. 
Thomas  Myrick,  elected  January  3,  1860. 
Philip  Prior,  elected  June  18,  1869. 
Chas.  F.  True,  elected  December  29,  1874. 

SPRING    VALLEY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  a  large  twelve-class  wooden  building, 
on  Broadway,  near  Polk  street,  and  now  accommodates  about 
seven  hundred  boys  and  girls.  When  first  erected  it  was  a  four- 
class  building,  but  it  has  been  raised  twice,  and  each  time  four 
rooms  were  added.  It  was  instituted  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1852,  in  a  small  wooden  house  used  for  church  and  school  house 
purposes,  on  Union,  near  Franklin  street.  It  was  removed  to  its 
present  location  on  Broadway  in  1866. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals: 

Asa  W.  Cole,  elected  February  9,  1852. 

J.  C.  Morrill,  elected  October  1,  1853. 

Geo.  "W.  Peck,  elected  May  17,  1860. 

Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  elected  January  2,  1862. 

B.  Marks,  elected  January  5,  1864. 
Noah  F.  Flood,  elected  June  8,  1868. 
W.  J.  G.  Williams,  elected  June  8,  1869. 
Silas  A.  White,  elected  February  8,  1875. 

BROADWAY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  Broadway,  near  Powell,  in  a  twelve- 
class  brick  building,  which  now  contains  about  six  hundred 
young  ladies.  It  was  first  opened  as  a  Primary  School  in  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  but  it  was  reorganized  as  a  Girls'  Grammar  School, 
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and  the  young  misses  of  the  Washington  and  Broadway  Gram- 
mar classes  were  transferred  to  it. 

The  following. teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Duane,  elected  January,  1867. 

W.  J.  G.  Williams,  elected  June,  1868. 

Noah  F.  Flood,  elected  June,  1869. 

Chas.  F.  True,  elected  November  12,  1872. 

W.  J.  G.  Williams,  reelected  February  16,  1875. 
• 

MISSION    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  now  located  in  the  new  twelve-class  wooden 
building  and  the  old  Mission  building  (both  on  the  same  lot)  on 
Mission  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets.  It  is  a 
mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  now  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  pupils. 

This  was  first  instituted  on  the  10th  of  May,  1852.  in  a  small 
building  near  the  old  Mission  Catholic  Church.  It  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Mr.  Benton's  brick  church,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1858,  when  it  was  again  transferred  to  its  present 
location.  The  grammar  pupils,  with  the  Principal  and  teachers, 
were  transferred  February  14,  1871,  to  the  Hayes  Valley  Gram- 
mar School.  It  was  then  organized  as  a  Primary  School,  and 
remained  so  until  the  new  building  was  completed,  June,  1875, 
when  it  was  again  made  a  Grammar  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Alfred  Rix,  elected  May  10,  1852. 

Clara  B.  Walbridge,  elected  August,  1853. 

Thos.  C.  Leonard,  elected  November  28,  1855. 

Ahira  Holmes,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

E.  D.  Humphrey,  elected  June  25,  1867. 

Mary  J.  Bragg,  elected  February  14,  1871. 

Laura  T.  Fowler,  elected  November  3,  1874. 

SOUTH    SAN    FRANCISCO    SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  pleasant  and  commodious  eight-class 
wooden  building,  on  Fourteenth  avenue,  near  L  street.  It  is 
now  a  mixed  Grammar  School  for  girls  and  boys,  and  contains 
about  four  hundred  pupils. 
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This  school  was  instituted  as  a  Primary  School,  in  February, 
1869,  but  was  declared  a  Grammar  School  July  12,  1870. 

Mrs.  Ada  E.  Wright  was  elected  Principal,  February,  1869, 
and  remained  in  charge  until  September  16,  1869,  when  Mr.  J. 
W.  Gorman,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected. 

COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOL. 

A  school  for  teaching  the  French  and  German  languages  was 
first  instituted  in  October,  1865,  in  a  small  building  on  the  lot 
now  occupied  by  the  Tehama  street  Primary  School.  This  school 
was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  only  such  children 
as  desired  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  French  or  German 
language,  and  at  first  the  institution  was  mainly  confined  to 
teaching  these  languages,  but  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  city  gratis  in  foreign 
languages,  soon  made  this  system  of  instruction  so  popular  with 
the  public  that  the  Board  of  Education,  in  October,  1866,  reor- 
ganized them  and  changed  their  classification,  so  that  instead  of 
devoting  much  attention  to  teaching  French  and  German,  nearly 
all  the  pupil's  time  was  occupied  in  the  English  studies.  This 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  has 
increased  their  number,  but  it  has  seriously  injured  their  real 
usefulness,  which  -should  be  to  teach  the  French  and  German 
languages. 

In  1872  and  1873  instruction  in  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages was  introduced  in  nearly  all  the  public  schools.  The  lit- 
tle children  of  the  primary  schools,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  in 
the  grammar  classes,  were  compelled  to  study  either  German  or 
French,  and  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  classes  were  compelled 
to  study  both  French  and  German  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools. 

In  February,  1874,  the  Board  of  Education  abolished  the  study 
of  all  languages  other  than  the  English,  except  in  the  Girls'  and 
Boys'  High  School. 

In  July,  1874,  the  study  of  the  French  and  German  languages 
were  again  introduced  into  the  South  Cosmopolitan,  the  North 
Cosmopolitan,    the  Hayes  Valley   and   the  Valencia   Grammar 
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Schools;  also  into  the  South  Cosmopolitan,  the  Stockton  Street, 
the  Taylor  Street,  and  the  Silver  Street  Primaries. 

SOUTH    COSMOPOLITAN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  the  large  and  pleasant  eighteen- 
class  building  lately  erected  on  Eddy  street,  between  Polk  street 
and  Van  Ness  avenue. 

It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  now  contains  about 
950.  This  was  instituted  as  a  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School  in 
October,  1865,  in  a  rented  room  on  Tehama  street,  near  First 
street.  The  school  was  transferred  to  the  brick  building  on  Post 
street,  between  Dupont  and  Kearny  streets,  purchased  of  Dr.  E. 
Cohen,  in  October,  1866.  The  school  remained  in  this  build- 
ing until  July  1,  1871,  when  it  was  again  transferred  to  the 
Grirls'  High  School  building  on  Bush  street,  near  Stockton  street. 
It  was  again  transferred  to  its  present  location  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  July,  1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  Ulrika  Rendsburg,  elected  October,  1865. 

H.  N.  Bolander,  elected  February  19,  1867. 

A.  Herbst,  elected  December  26,  1871. 

NORTH    COSMOPOLITAN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Filbert  street,  between  Jones  and 
Taylor  streets,  in  a  commodious  twelve-class  wooden  building, 
which  at  present  accommodates  about  700  boys  and  girls. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  July,  1867,  as  a  Cosmopoli- 
tan School  for  instruction  in  the  German  and  French  languages 
under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  the  present  Prin- 
cipal. It  was  made  up  mostly  of  pupils  transferred  from  the 
Greenwich  street  and  other  schools  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

VALENCIA    STREET    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  large. Grammar  School  is  located  on  Valencia  street,  be- 
tween Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  a  pleasant 
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eighteen-class  building,  which  at  present  accommodates  about 
1,050  grammar  and  primary  pupils.  The  French  and  German 
languages  are  taught  in  this  school. 

This  has  always  been  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
was  instituted  as  a  primary  school  in  July,  1867,  in  the  Shotwell 
Street  School.  It  was  transferred  to  its  present  commodious 
edifice  February  7,  1871.  Mr.  White  was  elected  Principal  of 
this  school  in  July,  1867,  and  remained  in  charge  of  it  till  trans- 
ferred to  the  Spring  Valley  School  February  16,  1875,  when 
J.  W.  Anderson,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected. 

EIGHTH    STREET    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and 
Bryant  streets,  in  a  commodious  eighteen-class  building.  This  is  a 
mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls  and  contains  about  1,050  grammar 
and  prima'ry  pupils.  It  was  instituted  January  14,  1868,  in 
rented  rooms  connected  with  St.  Joseph's  Church  on  Tenth 
street,  between  Howard  and  Folsom  streets.  It  was  made  a 
Grammar  School  in  July,  1870,  and  was  transferred  to  its  present 
location,  January  4,  1871. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Wm.  J.  Gorman,  elected  January  14,  1868. 

J.  Phelps,  elected  September  18,  1869. 

John  A.  Moore,  elected  September  27,  1870. 


HAYES    VALLEY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 


This  school  is  in  the  large  eighteen-class  building  on  McAllister 
street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets.  The  school  was 
opened  July  7,  1871,  in  the  present  building,  and  the  grammar 
department  was  first  composed  almost  entirely  of  pupils  trans- 
ferred from  the  Mission  Grammar  School.  The  French  and 
German  languages  are  taught  in  this  school.  The  school  con- 
tains boys  and  girls,  and  numbers  about  1,100  grammar  and 
primary  pupils. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Humphrey,  the  present  incumbent,  was  first  elected 
Principal  of  this  school. 
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POTBEBO    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa 
streets,  in  a  one-story  four-class  wooden  building.  It  is  a  mixed 
school  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  grammar  and  primary  grades, 
and  now  numbers  218  pupils.     It  was  first  opened  in  May,  1865. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  Jennie  Sheldon,  elected  May,  1865. 

T.  C.  Leonard,  elected  June  27,  1865. 

Miss  A.  E.  Jewett,  elected  August  13,  1687. 

Miss  M.  Pascoe,  elected  July  6,  1870. 

Miss  S.  L.  Brown,  elected  March  11,  1873. 

Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild,  elected  February  17,  1874. 

SOUTH    COSMOPOLITAN    PBIMABY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  two  brick  buildings  on  the  lot  on  Post 
street,  between  Stockton  and  Dupont  streets.  There  are  fifteen 
rooms  in  both  buildings,  which  now  accommodate  about  850 
boys  and  girls.     French  and  German  are  taught  in  this  school. 

This  school  was  first  opened  in  the  small  brick  building  on  the 
front  portion  of  the  Post  street  lot,  in  October,  1866,  where  it 
was  taught  in  connection  with  the  Grammar  School  until  July, 
1871,  when  the  grammar  grades  were  transferred  to  the  corner 
of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  M.  Graf,  elected  January,  1867. 

Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun,  elected  November  12,  1872. 

MODEL    SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  the  basements  of  the  Synagogue  on 
Sutter  street  and  the  Synagogue  on  Taylor  street,  but  it  will 
probably  be  transferred  to  the  new  building  on  Geary  street, 
near  Jones  street,  as  soon  as  the  building  is  completed.  This  is 
a  mixed  school  for  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Grades,  and  now 
numbers  450  pupils.  This  school  was  organized  in  July,  1867, 
in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  for  the 
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purpose  of  training  young  ladies  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.     It  was  taught  in  the  High  School  till  November  4, 

1874,  when  it  was  transferred  to  rented  rooms  on  Bush  street, 
near  Hyde  and  near  Polk  streets.  The  school  was  again  trans- 
ferred, in  July,  1875,  to  its  present  temporary  quarters. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  the 
first  Principal  of  the  school. 

A  new  fourteen-class  building  for  this  school  is  now  in  pro- 
gress of  erection,  and  will  be  completed  at  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  July,  1876. 

LINCOLN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  two  eight-class  wooden  buildings  in 
the  rear  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  building  on  Fifth  street, 
near  Market  street.  At  present  there  are  about  950  boys  and 
girls  in  attendance.  The  school  was  instituted  March  4,  1860, 
in  one  of  the  present  buildings  on  Fifth  street.  It  has  since 
been  removed  to  the  rear  portion  of  the  lot  to  make  room  for  the 
Gra  umar  building.  In  1865  it  was  organized  as  a  Training 
School  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the  State  Normal 
School  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  upper  portion  of  this  build- 
ing was  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School  from  1865 
until  it  was  removed  to  San  Jose,  in  June,  1872.  After 
the  removal  of  the  Normal  School,  the  Primary  School  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Mission  street,  near  Sixth  street,  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Agnes  Manning,  was  transferred  to  this 
school.  The  school  was  originally  called  the  Fifth  Street  Pri- 
mary, then  the  Market  Street  Primary,  and  on  September  21, 

1875,  it  was  again  changed  to  Lincoln  Primar}r. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  M.  D.  Lynde,  elected  March  4,  1860. 

Fred.  Elliot,  elected  January,  1862. 

Bernhard  Marks,  elected  September,  1862. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  elected  January,  1864. 

Miss  Agnes  Manning,  elected  July,  1872. 
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TEHAMA    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Tehama  street,  near  First  street,  in 
a  large  three-story  brick  building,  containing  sixteen  class  rooms, 
a  hall,  and  a  large  basement.  There  are  about  900  boys  and 
girls  in  attendance. 

The  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1865,  and  was  opened  in 
the  new  building  January,  1867. 

The  -following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood,  elected  June  25,  1867. 

FOURTH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Clara  streets, 
in  a  frail  and  poorly  arranged  wooded  building,  containing  ten 
small  class  rooms.  This  was  originally  the  old  Rincon  Grammar 
building,  on  Hampton  Place,  and  was  removed  to  its  present 
location  in  1863. 

It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  now  contains  about 
600  pupils. 

It  was  opened  in  April,  1863,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A. 
E.  McGlynn.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
elected  June  15,  1865. 

RINCON     PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  now  located  in  the  old  Rincon  Grammar  build- 
ing, on  the  lot  fronting  on  Vassar  place,  and  extending  through 
to  Silver  street,  near  Second  street.  This  is  a  frail  wooden  build- 
ing, containing  twelve  small  and  very  poorly  arranged  class 
rooms.  There  are  about  750  boys  and  girls  in  attendance.  The 
French  and  German  languages  are  taught  in  this  school. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  the  Bryant  street  engine 
house,  near  Third  street,  in  January,  1867.  It  was  transferred 
to  a  rented  building  in  Silver  street,  near  Third  street,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  where  it  remained  till  October,  1875,  when  it  was 
again  transferred  to  its  present  location.  The  school  was  first 
called  the  Bryant  Street  Primary,  afterward  the   Silver  Street 
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Primary,  and  in  1875,  its  name  was  changed  to   "  Bincon  Pri- 
mary." 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  E.  G.  Smith,  elected  in  January,  1867. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith,  elected  March  24,  1868. 

PINE    AND    LARKIN    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Larkin  streets, 
in  a  small  one-story  wooden  building  containing  four  small  rooms, 
and  a  two-story  wooden  building  with  eight  large  and  pleasant 
rooms.     The  attendance  at  present  is  about  600  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  October,  1857,  in  a  small  one- 
story  wooden  building  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde.  It  was  first 
organized  as  a  primary  school,  and  then  changed  to  a  mixed 
grammar  and  primary  school  under  J.  C.  Pelton  and  Geo.  W. 
Bunnell,  but  since  their  resignation  it  has  been  exclusively  a 
primary  school. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  Fannie  Slocum,  elected  January,  1857. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  elected  September  29,  1857. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bunnell,  elected  May  17,  1860. 

Miss  Eliza  Hawxhurst,  elected  January  2,  1862. 

Miss  J.  A.  Lyon,  elected  March  25,  1862. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  elected  May  20,  1863. 

Mrs.  Alice  Bunnell,  elected  May  18,  1864. 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

BRYANT  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bryant  street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  streets,  in  a  new  three-story  wooden  building,  contain- 
ing twelve  large  and  pleasant  class  rooms.  The  present  attend- 
ance is  about  750  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1866,  in  the  one-story  build- 
ing corner  of  Market  and  Sixth  streets,  when  the  lot  on  which 
the  building  was  located  was  leased;  the  school,  in  April,  1875, 
was  moved  to  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  and  in  July  it  was  again 
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moved,  for  temporary  accommodation,  into  the  old  school  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets,  where  it  re- 
mained until  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  October, 
1875. 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan,  the  present  Principal,  has  had  charge  of 
the  school  since  its  first  organization. 

GREENWICH    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  pleasantly  located  on  Greenwich  street,  between 
Jones  and  Leavenworth  streets,  in  a  new  three-story  wooden 
building,  containing  twelve  large  and  cheerful  rooms,  which  will 
accommodate  720  primary  pupils.  At  present  the  attendance  is 
617. 

This  school  was  first  opened  in  January,  1858,  in  an  old  brick 
building  on  this  lot,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  city  hos- 
pital. In  1874  this  building  was  demolished  to  make  place  for 
the  present  commodious  structure,  which  was  completed  and 
occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  on  the  5th  of  July,  1875. 
The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  K.  D.  Bird,  elected  January  7,  1852. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  elected  December  30,  1861. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  elected  May,  1862. 

Mrs.  Wm.  K.  Duane,  elected  June,  1868. 

HAYES    VALLEY    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Grove  street,  between  Larkin  and 
Polk  streets,  in  a  two  story  wooden  building,  containing  nine 
poorly  arranged  rooms.  At  present  there  are  about  550  pupils 
in  attendance.     This  school  was  instituted  in  May,  1863. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  H.  B.  Cushing,  elected  January,  1863. 

Miss  L.  J.  Mastic,  elected  May,  1864. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  elected  March  24,  1868. 

UNION    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  corner  of  Filbert  and 
Kearny  streets,  in  a  two  story  frame  building,  containing  eight 
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large  and  pleasant  rooms.  There  are  about  500  boys  and  girls 
in  attendance.  The  school  was  first  opened  in  the  building 
which  it  now  occupies,  in  October,  1867,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  A.  Griffith,  the  present  Principal. 

SHOTWELL    STREET     PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

.  This  school  is  located  on  Shotwell  street,  between  22d  and 
23d  streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building,  containing  eight 
pleasantly  arranged  class-rooms.  The  number  of  pupils  at 
present  in  attendance,  including  two  classes  in  rented  rooms,  is 
630.  This  school  was  first  opened  in  July,  1867,  as  a  mixed  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  school,  but  in  February,  1872,  the  Grammar 
pupils  were  transferred  with  their  Principal  and  teachers  to  the 
Valencia  Grammar  School,  when  the  Shotwell  Street  School 
was  reorganized  as  a  Primary  School  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Anna  A.  Hill,  the  present  Principal. 

EICHTH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  rear  portion  of  the  Grammar  School 
lot  on  Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant,  in  a  two  story 
wooden  building,  containing  eight  pleasant  and  well  arranged 
class  rooms.  At  present  there  are  nine  classes,  including  one  in 
a  rented  room,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  525  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  June,  1864. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  May  Williams,  elected  June  18,  1864. 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan,  elected  October  19,  1864. 

BUSH    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bush  street,  near  the  corner  of  Stock- 
ton street,  in  the  commodious  three- story  wooden  building  which 
was  originally  erected  for  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  building 
contains  twelve  large  and  pleasant  class  rooms,  nine  of  which 
are  occupied  by  this  school,  one  room  by  a  class  from  the  Girls' 
High  School,  and  two  are  vacant.  The  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance is  about  400,  of  whom  302  are  studying  German  or 
French. 
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This  school  was  instituted  as  a  branch  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
School  in  July,  1868,  in  the  synagogue  on  Mason  street,  near 
Post  street.  It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  July, 
1875.  This  building  was  first  occupied  by  the  Girls'  High 
School  in  July,  1871,  and  afterwards  by  the  South  Cosmopoli- 
tan Grammar  School  until  July,  1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook  was  elected  first  Principal  when  it  was  organ- 
ized as  an  independent  Primary  School. 

Mrs.  Marie  Dupuy,  elected  April  19,  1870. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Plunkett,  elected  January  9,  1872. 

STOCKTON  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Stockton 
and  Bush  streets,  in  the  old  two-story  brick  building  containing 
six  small  and  poorly  lighted  and  illy  ventilated  rooms.  The  pres- 
ent attendance  is  341,  of  whom  206  study  the  German  language. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  the  German  Church  on 
Geary  street,  between  Stockton  and  Powell  streets,  in  July,  1868. 
It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  February,  1870. 
This  building  was  first  occupied  from  1854  until  1864  by  the 
Denman  Grammar  School,  and  nest  by  the  Girls'  High  School , 
until  occupied  by  the  present  school. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook  had  charge  of  the  school  until  Miss  M.  D'Arcy 
was  elected  in  October,  1868. 

Miss  A.  M.  Stincen,  elected  April  7,  1874. 

BROADWAY    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Broadway,  between  Sansome  and 
Montgomery  streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building  with  eight 
pleasant  class  rooms.  There  are  at  present  about  480  pupils  in 
attendance. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  the  Seamen's  Bethel  Church, 
corner  of  Drumm  and  Sacramento  streets,   in  February,   1867. 
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It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  May  2,  1871. 
Principals  of  this  school: 
Miss  A.  M.  Murphy,  elected  February,  1867. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Deetkin,  elected  August  3,  1870. 

SPRING    VALLEY    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Union  street,  between  Franklin  and 
Gough  streets,  in  a  one-story  wooden  building  containing  five 
poorly  arranged  rooms.  The  present  attendance  is  about  300 
pupils. 

This  school  was  first  opened  under  our  present  system  of  free 
schools,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  in  an  old  wooden  church 
on  the  site  of  the  present  building.  It  was  first  organized,as  a 
Grammar  School,  but  in  1866  the  Grammar  and  most  of  the  Pri- 
mary pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Spring  Valley  Grammar 
School,  on  Broadway,  near  Polk  Street.  It  was  then  reopened 
as  a  Primary  School. 

.  Principals  of  this  school  since  it  was  reorganized  as  a  Primary 
School : 

Miss  H.  A.  Hanecke,  elected  March,  1866. 

Miss  P.  A.  Fink,  elected  September  25,  1866. 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley,  elected  November,  1867. 

GEARY    STREET    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Geary  street,  between  Pierce  and 
Scott  streets,  in  a  large  three-story  wooden  building,  containing 
twelve  pleasant  rooms.  At  present  this  is  a  mixed  grammar  and 
primary  school.  There  are  twelve  classes,  three  grammar  and 
nine  primary,  with  an  attendance  of  706  pupils. 

The  school,  under  its  present  organization,  was  opened  in  its 
present  building  on  the  5th  of  July,  1875,  and  is  composed  of 
the  pupils  transferred  from  the  Pine  Street  Primary,  the  Taylor 
Street  Primary,  and  from  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  The 
school  from  which  this  school  receives  its  origin  was  first  opened 
*in  the  Pine  Street  Primary  School,  on  Pine  street,  near  Scott 
street,  in  October,  1865. 
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The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 
Miss  L.  A.  Pritchard,  elected  October,  1865. 
Miss  Ellen  Cushing,  elected  May  10,  1870. 
Miss  M.  J.  Hall,  elected  August  1,  1871 . 

POWELL    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Powell  street,  between  Clay  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building  containing  eight 
small  and  poorly  arranged  rooms.  There  are  at  present  about 
508  pupils  in  attendance. 

This  is  probably  the  oldest  American  school  building  in  San 
Francisco,  being  erected  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Preveaux,  for  a  private 
school,  in  1850.  The  first  public  school  was  opened  in  this 
building  on  the  14th  of  June,  1855.  It  was  first  organized  as  a 
grammar  school,  but  June  10th,  1861,  the  grammar  pupils,  with 
their  principal  and  teachers,  were  transferred  to  the  Washington 
Grammar  School,  when  it  was  reorganized  as  a  primary  school. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school 
since  it  has  been  classified  as  a  primary  school : 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt,  elected  June  10,  1861. 

Miss  Caroline  Price,  elected  June,  1863. 

Miss  C.  V.  Benjamin,  elected  June  26,  1866. 

TYLER  AND  JONES  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  a  rented  lot  on  Tyler  street,  between 
Jones  and  Leavenworth  streets.  The  building  was  originally  a 
Methodist  church  on  Mission  street,  but  was  purchased  by  the 
Board  and  moved  to  this  lot  and  repaired  for  this  school.  It 
contains  five  small  rooms,  poorly  arranged.  The  attendance  at 
present  is  about  300  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1869,  on  the  corner  of  Mis- 
sion and  Mary  streets.  It  remained  in  this  building  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1873,  when  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  location.  The 
German  language  was  taught  in  this  school  until  July,  1875, 
when  all  the  pupils  desiring  to  study  a  foreign  language  were 
transferred  to  the  other  Cosmopolitan  Schools.     Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout 
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was  the  first  principal    of   this  school.     She  resigned  July  29, 
1870,  when  Mrs.  C.  B.  Jones,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected. 

TYLER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Tyler  street,  between  Scott  and  De- 
visadero  streets,  in  a  wooden  building  containing  four  large  and 
pleasant  rooms. 

The  present  attendance  is  about  130  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  August  1,  1866,  on  the  corner  of 
Steiner  and  Tyler  streets.  It  was  transferred  to  its  present  loca- 
tion in  October,  1867. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  the  school: 

Miss  A.  S.  Jewett,  elected  August  1,  1866. 

Miss  S.  H.  Whitney,  elected  August  13,  1867. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg,  elected  June  18,  1868. 

Miss  E.  Cushing,  elected  February  14,  1871. 

SAN    BRUNO    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Nebraska  street,  near  Yolo  street,  in 
a  wooden  building  with  two  small  rooms.  There  are  at  present 
seven  classes  (five  in  rented  rooms),  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  350  pupils.  This  school  was  instituted  in  September, 
1864. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  Georgia  Washburn,  elected  September,  1864. 

George  Pershine,  elected  July,  1865. 

Miss  Jennie  Sheldon,  elected  September  26,  1865. 

Miss  Marion  Sears,  elected  October  26,  1869. 

Mrs.  M.  Dean,  elected  August  6,  1872. 

WEST   END    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  San  Jose*  road,  near  the  Six-Mile 
House,  in  a  wooden  building  containing  two  small  class-rooms. 
This  is  a  mixed  grammar  and  primary  school,  and  at  present  con- 
tains 57  pupils.     It  was  instituted  in  October,  1864. 
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The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  A..  M.  Dore,  elected  October,  1864. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Carter,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Mr.  S.  A.  White,  elected  October  15,  1866. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Mann,  elected  June  25,  1867. 

Mr.  Kobert  Desty,  elected  July  16,  1867. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Holder,  elected  July  28,  1868. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lannon,  elected  August  24,  1869. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  True,  elected  march  15,  1870. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ham,  elected  August  23,  1870. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stone,  elected  February  11,  1873. 

Mr.  Selden  Sturgess,  elected  September  21,  1875. 

LAGUNA    HONDA    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Eighth  avenue,  near  K  avenue,  in  a 
wooden  building  containing  two  pleasant  rooms.  It  contains 
pupils  of  nearly  all  the  grammar  and  primary  grades.  There 
are  about  60  pupils  in  attendance  at  present. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  August,  1869,  in  a  rented  room 
on  the  old  ocean  beach  road.  It  was  transferred  to  its  present 
location  in  1872. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Meeker,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  Princi- 
pal of  this  school  August  17,  1869. 

FAIRMOUNT    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Chenery  street,  near  Randall  street, 
in  a  wooden  building  with  two  small  and  poorly  arranged  rooms. 
There  are  four  classes,  two  in  rented  rooms,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  170  pupils.  This  school  was  instituted  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury,  elected  Sept.  13,  1864. 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning,  elected  January  10,  1865. 

Miss  A.  C.  Bowen,  elected  June  27,  1865. 

E.  D.  Humphrey,  elected  June  27,  1866. 

Philip  Prior,  elected  June  25,  1867. 
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Mrs.  T.  J.  Nevins,  elected  August  13,  1867. 
Miss  Susie  Carey,  elected  July,  1868. 
Albert  Lyser,  elected  October  29,  1868. 
Geo.  B.  Robertson,  elected  August  23,  1870. 
J.  W.  Lannon,  elected  October  4,  1870. 
J.  C.  Robertson,  elected  November  28,  1871. 
J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  October  21,  1873. 
H.  P.  Carlton,  elected  October  6,  1874. 
W.  W.  Stone,  elected  August  3,  1875. 

POINT    LOBOS    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Nineteenth  avenue,  near  Point  Lobos 
avenue,  in  a  wooden  building,  containing  four  large  and  pleas- 
ant class-rooms.  At  present  but  one  room  is  occupied,  with 
about  33  grammar  and  primary  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  March  1,  1871,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Wellington  Gordon,  the  present  teacher. 

OCEAN    HOUSE    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  Ocean  House  road,  near  the 
Ocean  House,  in  a  wooden  building  containing  two  large  and 
pleasant  rooms.  But  one  room  is  occupied,  with  about  42  gram- 
mar and  primary  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1866,  in  a  small  rented 
room  near  the  Ocean  House.  It  was  transferred  to  its  present 
building  in  January,  1872.  It  has  been  taught  by  the  following 
teachers : 

Mrs.  M.  McGilvery,  elected  July,  1866. 

Albert  Lyser,  .elected  June  10,  1868. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  elected  November  10,  1868. 

John  Fox,  elected  April  5,  1869. 

John  A.  Moore,  elected  June  18,  1869. 

W.  Gordon,  elected  December  28,  1869. 

Miss  A.  M.  Murphy,  elected  September  27,  1870. 

Jas.  O.  Dwyer,  elected  February  11,  1873. 
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NOE    AND    TEMPLE    STEEET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Noe  and  Temple  streets, 
in  a  new  wooden  building,  containing  four  large  pleasant  rooms, 
three  of  which  are  at  present  occupied  by  112  pupils. 

The  school  was  instituted  February  2, 1875,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Fj.  Foster,  the  present  incumbent. 

JACKSON    STREET    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on,  Jackson  street,  between  Webster  and 
Fillmore  streets,  in  a  wooden  building  with  two  small  class- 
rooms. The  building  was  originally  erected  on  Pine  street, 
near  Scott  street,  for  the  Pine  Street  Primary  School,  but  it  was 
moved  to  this  lot  after  the  transfer  of  the  pupils  of  the  Pine 
Street  School  to  the  Geary  Street  School. 

The  school  was  instituted  in  November,  1875,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore,  the  present  principal. 

UNION    PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  an  elevated  site  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Filbert  and  Kearny  streets,  in  a  pleasant  two-story 
wooden  building  containing  eight  commodious  rooms.  It  is  a 
mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  has  an  attendance  of  about 
500  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  a  rented  building  on  the  corner 
of  Union  and  Kearny  streets,  January  3,  1865. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith  was  elected  the  first  principal  of  this 
school  in  June,  1865. 

CHINESE    SCHOOL. 

The  Chinese  School  was  first  organized  in  September,  1859, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  B.  Lanctot,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Chinese  Chapel,  corner  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento  streets. 
For  want  of  pupils,  and  a  lack  of  interest  among  the  Chinese 
to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  free  school  instruction,  it  was  sus- 
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pended  in  June  1860,  as  a  day  school,  but  was  continued  as  an 
evening  school  until  February,  1871,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

COLORED    SCHOOLS. 

The  first  Colored  School  was  opened  May  22,  1854,  in  the 
basement  of  the  church  for  colored  people,  on  the  corner  of 
Virginia  place  and  Jackson  street.  This  school  was  transferred 
in  1864  to  Broadway,  near  Powell  street,  and  in  April,  1869,  it 
was  transferred  again  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Taylor 
streets.  A  colored  school  of  about  twelve  pupils  was  organized 
on  Fifth  street,  near  Howard,  on  November  14th,  1871,  and  sus- 
tained till  it  was  abolished,  August  3,  1875. 

These  schools  have  never  been  successful  or  popular  among  the 
colored  people.  They  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but 
the  admission  of  their  children  to  the  schools  for  white  children. 
Separate  schools  for  colored  children  were  abolished  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  3d  of  August,  1875,  and  the  pupils 
were  transferred  to  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

During  August,  1866,  the  evening  schools  were  opened  in  the 
basement  of  the  Cathedral,  corner  of  California  and  Dupont 
streets.  They  were  first  organized  by  Messrs.  John  Hammill, 
John  Swett,  Ahira  Holmes  and  James  Denman,who  volunteered 
their  services  until  the  Board  of  Education  was  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  evening  school  instruction. 

The  evening  schools  have  continually  grown  in  public  favor, 
until  now  they  are  the  most  useful  and  prosperous  schools  in  the 
city.  There  are  at  present  about  1,200  young  men  and  women 
in  attendance,  under  the  instruction  of  25  teachers. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  SHOWS  THE  DATE  OF  THE  FIBST  ORGANIZATION  OF 
EACH  SCHOOL— THE  DATE  OF  COMPLETION  OF  EACH  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
OWNED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  USED  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES— THE 
COST  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EACH 
SCHOOL  BUILDING,  AND  THE  NAME  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPAL  OF  EACH 
SCHOOL. 


Date  of 
organization 

Date  of 

completion 

of  the 

Cost  of 
original 
construc- 

Name of  the  first 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

of 

present  build- 
ing for  use 

tion  and 
Improve- 

Principal of  the  School 

school. 

Sept.   19,  18C0 
June    20,  1864 
July,          1865 

of  school. 

ments. 

Boys'  High 

Nov. 

15,  1875 

$37,400  0U 

Girls'  High 

July 

Julv, 

5,  1871 
1865 

29,666  84 

120,702  0!! 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Ira  G.  Hoitt. 

Denman  Grammar 

Sept.          1851 

Sept. 

22,  1864 

52,684  U0 

James  Denman. 

S.  Cosmopolitan  Gram. . . 

Feb.     19,  1867 

June, 

1875 

:s7,G0i>  00 

Mrs.  U.  Bendsburg. 

Jan.     28, 1852 

Sept. 

1875 

31,937  00 

Silas  Wreston. 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar.. 

Feb.     14,  1871 

Feb. 

1871 

25,860  00 

E.  D.  Humphrey. 

Valencia  St.  Grammar. . . 

July,          1867 

Feb. 

2,  1871 

25,860  00 

S.  A.  White. 

N.  Cosmopolitan  Gram  . . 

July,          1867 

June, 

1867 

16,500  00 

Kate  Kennedy. 

Spring  Valley  Grammar.. 

Feb.      9,  1852 

1866 

24,945  00 

Asa  W.  Cole. 

Jan.            1867 

Jan. 

1867 

12,910  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Duane. 

June,         1852 
Dec.     22,  1851 

1854 
1861 

38,321   mi 
19,082  on 

Washington  Grammar. .. 

F.  E.  Junes. 

Eighth  St.  Grammar 

Jan.     14, 1868 

Jan. 

4,  1871 

25,860  00 

W.  J.  Gorman. 

Jan.            1867 

Jan. 

1867 

27,910  On 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Knit. 

S.  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Oct.            1857 

Oct. 

1866 

12,000  DO 

Miss  Minna  Graf. 

Bryant  St.  Primary 

July,          186C 

Sept. 

1875 

2.S.704    00 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan. 

May       4,  I860 

May, 

I860 

17,889  00 

Miss  M.  D.  Lynde. 

April,        1863 

1863 

5, 100  00 

A.  E.  McGlynn. 

Pine  &  Larkin  St.  Prim'ry 

Oct.            1857 

Nov. 

1867 

11,700  00 

Hannah  Cook. 

Stockton  St.  Primary. .  . . 

July,          1868 

1854 

11,300  00 

Miss  M.  E.  D'Aivy. 

July,          1868 

1871 

26,390  00 

Wm.  P.  C.  Cook. 

Greenwich  St.  Primary. . 

Jan.           1858 

J  ulv, 

1875 

29,500  00 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Bird. 

Jan.     10,  1861 

June 

27,  1860 

8,800  00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt. 

Jan.            1867 
Feb.           1867 

May 

1861 
2,  1871 

14.50*;  00 
14,617  00 

Miss  E.  G   Smith. 

Miss  A.  M.  Murphy. 

May,          1852 

June, 

1875 

28,000  00 

Alfred  Rix. 

Geary  Street  School 

Oct.            1865 

July, 

1875 

26,500  00 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall. 

Union  Primary 

Jan.       3,  1865 

Oct. 

1867 

8,010  00 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith. 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

May,          1863 

1862 

15,943  00 

Miss  H.  B.  Gushing. 

Shotwell  St.  Primary.. .. 

July,          1867 

July, 

1867 

8,0i  0  00 

Silas  A.  W  hite. 

Eighth  St.  Primary 

June,         1864 

Oct. 

1867 

8,000  00 

Miss  May  Williams. 

Tyler  &  Jones  St.  Prim'ry 
Tyler  St.  Primary 

July,          1869 
Aug.      1,  1866 

Feb. 
Oct. 

1873 
1867 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout. 

4.370  00 

Miss  A.  S.  Jewctt. 

Spring  Valley  Primary. . , 
Noe  and  Temple  Street . . 

March,       1866 
Feb.     11,  1875 

Miss  H.  A.  Hanecke. 

Jan. 

1875 

6,950  00 

Mrs.  E.  Foster. 

Sept.          1864 

1865 

2,698  00 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury. 

South  San  Francisco 

Feb.           1869 

Nov. 

3,  1869 

12.775  00 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Wright. 

Sept.          1864 
May,          1865 
Oct.            1864 
Aug.           1869 
July,          1866 
Mar.      1,  1871 

Sept. 
May, 

Jan. 
Aug. 

1864 
1865 
1867 
1872 
1872 
1870 

3,517  00 
3,311  00 
1,585  00 

2,750  00 
2,695  00 
5,450  00 

Miss  Jennie  Sheldon.  . 

West  End 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Meeki-r. 

Mis.  M.  McGilvery. 

Wellington  Gordon. 
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FURNITURE,    LIBRARY   BOOKS    AND    SUPPLIES    BELONGING     TO    THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1874-75. 

Number  of  double  desks   965 

Number  of  chairs  for  double  desks 1,930 

Number  of  single  desks  and  chairs 16,843 

Number  of  single  desks  and  chairs  in  good  condition 13,249 

Number  of  single  desks  and  chairs  in  bad  condition 1,826 

Number  of  combination  desks  and  chairs 959 

Number  of  combination  desks  and  chairs  in  good  condition 1,048 

Number  of  combination  desks  and  chairs  in  bad  condition 78 

Number  of  box  seats 1,816 

Number  of  settees 691 

Number  of  chairs  for  teachers .  1,069 

Number  of  teachers'  desks 471 

Number  of  teachers'  desks  in  bad  condition 47 

LIBRARY. 

Number  of  volumes  of  text-books  received  for  indigent  pupils  during 

the  year 5,737 

Number  now  on  hand,  including  the  books  collected  at  the  close  of 

the  term  from  the  pupils 6,923 

Number  of  volumes  lost  during  the  year 413 

Number  of  volumes  in  bad  condition 956 

Number  of  volumes  of  reading  books  in  the  library  for  pupils'  use. .  9,531 
Number  of  volumes  of   reference   books  for   teachers  in  the  school 

library 3,961 

Number  of  volumes  of  reference  books  for  teachers  received  during 

the  school  year '. 1,695 

Number  of  volumes  of  reference  books  for  teachers  received  during 

the'  year  and  in  the  library  at  the  end  of  the  yt-ar 2,164 

Number  of  volumes  of  reference  books  for  teachers  lost  during  the 

school  year .  15 

Estimated  value  of  library  books  for  pupils $6,378 

Estimated  value  of  reference  books  for  teachers $5,096 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus $1,675 

Number  of  specimens  of  minerals  in  cabinet 1,778 

Number  of  specimens  of  natural  history 534 

Number  of  specimens  of  shells 812 

Number  of  blackboard  rubbers 6,407 

Number  of  sets  of  Willson's  charts 133 

Number  of  sets  of  Mason's  music  charts 132 

Number  of  waste  paper  baskets 475 

Number  of  sets  of  writing  charts 87 

Number  of  hand  bells 424 
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Number  of  large  bells 78 

Number  of  pointers ,  765 

Number  of  ink  stands  for  teachers'  table 478 

Number  of  scrap-books 51 

Number  of  cabinets  to  illustrate  object  lessons 19 

Number  of  Tellurians • 7 

Number  of  Thermometers 401 

Number  of  sets  of  physiological  charts 21 

Number  of  globes '. 74 

Number  of  maps  of  California 33 

Number  of  sets  of  outline  maps 70 

Number  of  other  maps  in  the  schools 210 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  in  this  report  such  facts  and 
information  as  will  be  of  public  interest.  I  offer  no  apology  for 
occupying  so  much  space  in  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  each  school.  Many  of  the  most  important  facts  in  connection 
with  the  early  organization  of  the  Public  Schools  have  never 
been  given  in  any  published  report  of  the  Department.  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  this  opportunity  to  place  them  upon  record  before 
they  shall  have  passed  from  the  memory  of  the  public. 

I  herewith  present  the  report  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent, 
and  ask'  you  to  carefully  consider  his  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  DENMAN, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  James  Denman,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  educational  condition  of 
the  schools,  as  ascertained  by  personal  inspection  of  the  classes,  together 
with  the  general  results  of  the  examinations,  oral  and  written,  held  during 
the  year,  and  such  general  suggestions  as  occur  to  me. 

LACK  OF  TIME  FOR  COMPLETING  ORAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  not  had  time  during  the  past  year  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  classes 
in  the  department,  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  my  time  was  taken  up 
with  other  duties  devolved  upon  me  by  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

WHAT  THE  DEPUTY'S  WORK  SHOULD  BE. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Deputy  Superintendent  should  be  called  off  from  the 
work  of  visiting,  examining,  and  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  the  classes. 
I  know  that  this  is  where  his  work  will  do  most  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
schools. 

MORE    ATTENTION    SHOULD    BE    PAID    TO    HIS    REPORTS. 

During  my  term  of  office  I  have  kept,  in  a  book  furnished  me  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  report  of  each  visit  made  by  me  and  niy  opinion  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  class  was  taught.  I  have  also  stated  in  these  reports  my  judgment 
of  the  teachers'  ability  to  discipline  and  instruct  their  clas.-es.  These  re- 
ports, however,  were  rarely  or  never  read  by  members  of  the  Board,  and 
whatever  information  they  contained  was  unsought  for  by  those  who  alone 
had  the  power  to  render  it  useful  to  the  department.  I  hope  that  my  succes- 
sor's reports  will  deserve,  and  receive,  more  attention  from  members  of  the 
incoming  Board.  I  am  satisfied  that  our  classes  will  not  be  taught  as  well  as 
they  ought  to  be,  nor  our  teachers  be  rewarded  according  to  their  merits, 
until  the  candid  judgment  of  competent  eye-witnesses  and  careful  examiners 
of  the  actual  work  done  in  each  class  comes  to  have  more  weight  with  school 
directors  than  vague  gossip  or  personal  and  political  influence. 
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DETERMINE  THE    STATUS    OF    CLASSES    OF    THE    SAME    GRADE. 

The  Deputy  Superintendent  ought,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  determine  by 
examination  the  status  of  all  the  classes  visited  by  him.  To  effect  this  he 
might  classify  them  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor;  or  he  might  classify 
them  by  numbers,  as  1,  2,  3,  or .  4.  At  the  close  of  his  visit  to  a  class  he 
should  leave  with  the  Principal,  or  with  the  class  teacher,  the  rank  of  the 
class,  and  any  suggestions  which  he  might  see  fit,  for  its  better  management 
and  instruction.  He  could  always  raise  or  lower  the  rank  of  the  class  accord- 
ing as  he  found  it  at  each  visit.  Some  such  plan  as  this  would  enable  each 
teacher  to  determine  just  how  his  or  her  class  compared  with  other  classes  of 
the  same  grade,  and  would,  I  think,  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  or  encour- 
aging both  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 

Classes  may  differ  from  each  other,  owing  to  mauy  other  circumstances  be- 
sides the  skill  and  ability  of  the  teacher,  but  as  the  object  of  inspection  and 
examination  of  a  class  is  to  ascertain  its  actual  condition,  I  do  not  think  that 
a  wise  division  of  the  classes  into  ran  •  s  would  lead  to  any  injustice  to  either 
teachers  or  pupils.  It  should  be  the  office  of  the  examiner  to  find  out  what 
is  the  actual  educational  condition  of  each  class  in  the  Department.  It  will 
remain  for  the  Board  to  make  allowance  for  failures  owing,  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances, which  the  Principals  can  easily  ascertain. 

IMPROVEMENT    NOTICED. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  observe  a  marked  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  pupils  during  the  past  year.  Teachers  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  the  attention  of  pupils  at  all  times, 
and  the  advantages  gained  by  having  them  form  habits  of  attention.  The 
improvement  in  methods  of  teaching  language  and  composition  has  been 
marked  and  very  gratifying.  At  my  first  visit  to  some  schools  the  pupils  did 
very  poorly  in  composition,  but  at  my  subsequent  visits  they  did  remarkably 
well,  showing  that  teachers  are  very  willing  and  ready  to  carry  out  and  test 
the  value  of  a  suggestion  which  has  been  given  to  them.  I  have  frequently 
wished  that  I  could  have  done  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

I  think  I  have  been  able  to  notice  during  the  past  year  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  teachers  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  instruction,  and  less  in  the 
way  of  examination.  When  I  first  entered  the  Department,  I  found  teachers 
who  seemed  to  think  that  all  they  had  to  do  with  their  classes  was  to  examine 
them,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  idea  carried,  that  many  classes  were 
under  examination  nearly  all  the  time.  Examinations  are  very  good  in  their 
place,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  progress  or  standing  of  pupils,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  chief  end  of  school  work.  It  would  take  a  seaman 
a  long  time  to  make  a  voyage,  who  stopped  his  vessel  every'  hour  or  two  to 
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take  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  or  to  ascertain  his  position.  I  have  been  pleased 
to  observe  that  more  attention  is  now  given  to  instruction,  and  less  to  examina- 
tion. 

THE    ANNUAL    WRITTEN    EXAMINATION. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  hard  it  is  to  break  the  chain  in  which  long 
habit  binds  human  society,  or  to  get  out  of  the  groove  of  custom.  During 
certain  stages  of  a  people's  progress  no  doubt  this  principle  of  aversion  to 
change  is  useful  and  necessary;  but  there  is  also  a  time  (whether  we  have 
yet  reached  it  or  not)  when  every  practice  or  custom  must  make  good  its  claim 
to  future  existence  or  cease  to  be. 

Why  should  we  have  annual  examinations  at  all  ?  The  question  startles 
most  ears,  and  why?  Because  we  have  always  had  them  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  The  habit  of  holding  them  has  become  venerable  from  antiquity, 
and  I  know  I  shall  be  accused  of  sacrilegious  interference  with  a  time-honored 
custom  in  proposing  to  do  away  with  them.  If  we  ask  why  should  the  annual 
examinations  be  kept  up,  we  have  for  reply:  Because  we  have  always  had 
them. 

If  we  ask  why  should  they  be  abolished,  we  have  for  replies: 

First. — Because  they  are  not  needed. 

Second. — Because  they  are  expensive,  costing  the  department  at  least 
$20,000  a  year. 

Third. — Because  they  render  useless  the  school  work  of  the  last  school 
month  of  every  year,  and  foster  cramming  and  over-work  during  that  time. 

Fourth. — Because  they  tend  to  produce  excitement  and  lead  to  over-exertion 
on  the  part  of  pupils  at  a  time  when  they  are  wearied  by  the  work  of  the 
whole  year. 

Fifth. — Because  if  they  were  abolished,  many  teachers  who,  under  the 
present  system  cannot  be  induced  to  abandon  the  practice  of  cramming  for 
the  examination,  because  they  are,  as  they  believe,  to  be  judged  by  the  results 
of  it,  could  be  induced  to  do  some  teaching  in  their  classes. 

If  I  am  asked  how  pupils  could  be  promoted  without  these  examinations,  I 
answer,  promote  them  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  their  proficiency  and  the 
classification  of  the  school  would  permit.  How  ?  I  believe  it  would  be  best 
to  do  it  on  examination  duly  made  by  thoroughly  qualified  inspectors,  such 
as  I  recommended  the  appointment  of  in  my  last  annual  report.  But  if  we 
are  not  ready  for  that,  then  on  the  examination  of  the  teacher,  the  Principal 
and  the  Superintendent  or  his  deputy.  There  is  no  one  season  of  the  year, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  at  which  the  minds  of  children  ripen  or 
mature — no  particular  month  out  of  the  twelve  in  which  they  become  fully 
ripe  and  fit  for  the  harvest.  I  believe  the  monstrous  attempt  to  put  children 
of  widely  varying  physical  and  mental  powers  through  the  same  mill  in  the 
same  time,  has  worked  infinite  and  irreparable  mischief  to  many  minds. 
10 
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A   BOAED    OF    INSPECTOES    AGAIN    BECOMMENDED . 

Before  severing  my  connection  with  the  School  Department  I  desire  again 
to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  iu  educational  affairs  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  our  schools  a  more  perfect  system  of  inspection.  In  1865 
the  British  government  sent  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Dr.  Frazer,  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester.  In  his 
report  he  says:  "  Thorough  inspection  of  schools,  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  England,  is  a  great  desideratum  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
*  *  *  Something  like  our  English  mode  of  inspection  of  schools,  by  a  body 
of  perfectly  independent  and  competent  gentlemen,  would  be  a  great  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  school  system  both  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  * 
In  fact,  the  great  desideratum  of  the  Common  School  system,  both  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  generally  in  the  States,  is  adequate,  thorough,  impartial,  independent 
inspection  of  schools.     *     *     *     Inspection  is  the  salt  of  elementary  education." 

The  traveling  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts says:^  "  It  has  been  said,  and  with  great  truthfulness,  that  '  the  most 
important  branch  of  administration,  as  connected  with  education,  relates  to 
school  inspection.'  It  is  asserted  by  some  careful  observers,  that  the  Dutch 
schoolmasters  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  and  the  two  or  three  only  in  Holland; 
and  this  superiority  is  attributed  entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection.  This  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  their  popular  instruction  rests.  The  absence  of 
such  a  thorough  supervision  of  schools  as  is  maintained  in  Holland  with  such 
admirable  results,  is  the  weakest  part  of  our  system. 

AVhat  is  needed  for  all  our  schools,  and  what  is  essential  to  their  highest 
efficiency,  is  a  constant,  thorough,  intelligent,  impartial,  and  independent 
supervision.  Comparatively  few  persons  possess  the  varied  qualifications  so 
indispensable  to  success  in  this  delicate  and  important  work.  So  important 
was  it  regarded  by  the  distingiiished  author  of  the  Dutch  system  of  inspec- 
tion, that,  after  a  long  life  devoted  to  educational  labor,  he  said,  '  Take  care 
how  you  choose  your  Inspectors;  they  are  men  whom  you  ought  to  look  for 
lantern  in  hand.'  " 

"  A  school,"  says  Everett,  "is  not  a  clock,  which  you  can  wind  up  and  then 
leave  it  to  go  of  itself.  Nor  can  other  interests  be  thus  neglected.  Our  rail- 
roads and  factories  require  some  directing,  controlling,  and  constantly  super- 
vising mind  for  their  highest  efficiency,  and  do  not  our  schools  need  the  same?" 

HOW    AN    INSPECTOE    SHOULD    PEEFOEM    HIS    DUTIES. 

Dr.  Ryerson,  who  has,  for  thirty  years  past,  been  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Ontario,  says: 

"  To  perform  the  duty  of  Inspector  with  any  degree  of  efficiency,  the  In- 
spector should  be  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  teaching  every  depart- 
ment of  an  English  School  and  be  able  to  explain  and  exemplify  them.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  Inspector's  duty  to  witness  the  modes  of  teaching  adopted  by 
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the  teacher,  but  he  should  do  something  more.  He  should,  some  part  of  the 
time,  be  an  actor  as  well  as  spectator.  To  do  so  he  must  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  science  of  teaching.  Every  man  who  has  to  do  with  schools, 
ought  to  make  himself  master  of  the  best  modes  of  conducting  them  in  all 
the  details  of  arrangement,  instruction,  and  discipline." 

BENEFITS    OF    A   THOEOUGH    SYSTEM    OF    INSPECTION. 

The  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  State  Superintendent  of  Maine,  in  his  report 
for  1871,  summarizes  the  benefits  derived  from  the  system  of  inspection  adopted 
in  that  State,  as  follows: 

1st.  An  increased  interest  among  the  people  in  relation  to  public  edu- 
cation. 

2d.     Systematic  efforts  on  the  part  of  educators  and  school  officers . 

3d.  An  improvement  in  the  scholarship  of  teachers,  and  in  the  quality  of  their 
instruction. 

4th.     More  intelligent  supervision  on  the  part  of  town  committees. 

5th.  A  quick  appreciation  and  promotion  of  those  who  are  likely  to  prove  our  best 
teachers. 

6th.     Increasing  indirectly  the  average  attendance  of  scholars. 

7th.     Raising  the  compensation  of  teachers. 

8th.     Furnishing  the  State  with  a  number  of  competent  institute  instructors. 

9th.  Elevating  aud  sustaining  public  sentiment  in  giving  it  a  higher  educa- 
tional tone,  and  in  general  quickening  the  whole  body  politic  to  the  mighty 
necessity  of  universal  intelligence  in  a  republican  form  of  government. 

SCHOOL    INSPECTION    IN    BOSTON. 

Since  writing  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  I  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  a  competent  Board  of  Inspectors  to  examine,  grade  and  classify  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Commis- 
sioners who  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  new  charter  for  the  City 
of  Boston,  have  made  provision  in  the  new  charter  for  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Board  for  the  public  schools  of  that  City.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  have,  I  am  informed,  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  new  plan  goes  into  operation  in  1876.  I  incorporate 
into  this  report  such  parts  of  the  Commissioners'  report  as  are  necessary  to 
show  how  the  Board  of  Examiners  is  to  be  appointed  and  what  duties  its 
members  are  required  to  perform. 

Sec.  95.  During  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  the  Mayor  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  City  Council, 
appoint  six  persons,  who  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  teachers  in  the  public  sohools,  and  of  the  pupils 
therein.     *     *     *     * 

Sec.  96.  *  *  *  If  the  result  of  the  examination  and  inquiry  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  applicant  for  the  position  of  teacher  is  satisfactory,  a 
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certificate,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  shall  be  given  to 
the  applicant,  in  which  shall  be  particularly  defined  the  grade  of  school  and 
the  position  in  which  the  applicant  is  qualified  to  teach.     *     *     * 

Sec.  97.  After  the  first  day  of  September,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  all  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city  shall  be  elected 
by  the  school  committee,  from  those  having  such  certificates.  *  *  *  And 
no  teacher  shall  be  elected,  or  advanced  to  fill  a  position  above  that  defined 
in  his,  or  her  certificate,  without  further  examination,  and  a  new  certificate  of 
his,  or  her,  qualifications  and  ability  to  fill  such  position.     *     *     * 

Sec.  98.  The  Board  of  Examiners,  by  a  committee  of  one  or  more  of  its 
members,  shall  visit,  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  without  previous  notice,  each 
of  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  school  committee,  examine  the  pupils 
in  the  same,  and  inquire  as  to  the  government,  discipline,  studies  and  course 
of  instruction,  and  as  to  the  condition  of  the  school  house.  The  Board,  at 
least  once  during  each  year,  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  school  committee, 
in  detail,  the  result  of  such  inquiry  and  examination  of  each  school,  with 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  expe- 
dient for  the  improvement  and  better  regulation  of  the  schools.     *     *     * 

Sec.  99.  If  the  Board  of  Examiners  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
character,  qualification  or  capacity  of  any  teacher  now  in  office,  or  who  may 
be  hereafter  elected,  is  below  the  standard  which  they  have  adopted  for  the 
position  filled  by  said  teacher,  they  shall  examine  said  teacher,  and  if  he,  or 
she,  be  found  deficient,  report  their  decision  to  the  school  committee,  who 
shall  remove  the  said  teacher.     *     * 

Sec.  104.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  exercise  the  powers,  and  perform 
the  duties  prescribed  by  law  or  ordinances  of  the  city,  or  by  the  existing  rules 
and  regulations,  of  the  school  committee  for  the  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
*  *  *  and  also  those  of  the  school  committee  in  reference  to  prescrib- 
ing the  courses  of  study  for  the  several  schools,  and  the  introduction  therein 
of  new  text-books  and  of  new  studies  and  exercises.     *     *     * 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The  provision  requiring  applicants  to  hold  cerlificates  of  qualification  from 
,the  Board  of  Examiners  before  they  can  be  appointed  to  any  position  by  the 
Board  of  Education  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  satisfactory  that  can  be  adopted. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  approved  by  the  Board  ofCSupervisors,  as  teachers  are  now  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  t.  e.,  without  limitation  as  to  term  of  office.  If 
they  prove  competent  and  faithful  they  ought  to  feel  secure  in  their  posi- 
tions; if  they  prove  to  be  incompetent  and  unfaithful  they  can  be  removed  by 
the  appointing  authority  at  any  time.  In  addition  to  the  duties  prescribed 
for  the  Board  of  Examiners  by  the  Boston  Charter,  I  think  the  Board  should 
be  empowered  to  promote  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  from  one  grade 
to  another,  and  to  do  so  whenever  the  good  of  the  pupils  demanded,  and  the 
proper  classification  of  the  schools  permitted  it.     I  believe  that  the  Legisla- 
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ture  about  to  assemble  at  Sacramento  will  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the 
schools  of  this  city  by  passing  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Board  of  Examiners.  My  experience  of  three  years  in  the  School  Depart- 
ment has  fully  convinced  me  that  satisfactory  results  cannot  be  obtained 
under  the  present  system  of  administration. 

PBO VISIONS   FOR    SCHOOL   INSPECTION   IN    CANADA. 

In  1874  the  Parliament  of  Ontario  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  duly  qualified  inspectors  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  every  public  school  in  the  province.  In  order  to  show  what  has 
been  done  in  Canada  to  remedy  the  deficiency  in  their  system  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Fraser  in  1865,  I  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  Act:  "  Certificates 
of  eligibility  for  appointment  to  the  office  of  County,  City  or  Town  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools,  shall  hereafter  be  granted  only  to  Teachers  of  Public 
Schools  who  have  obtained,  or  who  shall  obtain,  first-class  provincial  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  of  the  highest  grade.  *  *  *  Each  County 
and  City  Inspector  shall  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  *  *  *  They  shall  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  directed  by 
the  Board.  *  *  *  He  shall  devote,  on  an  average,  half  a  day  to  the 
examination  of  the  classes  and  pupils  in  each  school,  and  shall  record  the 
result  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  *  *  *  Observe  the  mode  of 
teaching,  the  management  of  the  school,  and  generally  its  tone  and  spirit; 
also  whether  the  bearing,  manner  and  language  of  the  teacher,  his  command 
over  the  pupils,  and  their  deportment  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  are  satisfactory." 

These  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  County  Councils,  and  hold  office 
during  good  behavior. 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  School  Department  employs  more  than  five  hundred  teachers  at  the 
present  time.  Most  of  them  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  well  qualified  for  the 
positions  which  they  hold.  They  are  zealous  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work. 
They  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care.  If  they  fail  to  do  all  that 
we  could  wish  them  to  do,  it  is  not  because  of  any  lack  of  desire  to  do  so.  It 
is  disbeartening  to  any  sttch  body  of  men  and  women  to  be  treated  with  dis- 
trust by  those  who  employ  them,  and  I  trust  that  the  new  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  extend  to  the  teachers  of  our  schools  all  the  kind  consideration, 
sympathy  and  aid  that  it  is  iu  their  power  to  do.  Young  teachers  in  this 
city  have  very  meagre  opportunities  for  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
We  have  no  Normal  School.  We  have  no  teachers'  institute,  or  associations. 
During  the  period  of  my  connection  with  the  Department  there  has  not  been 
a  single  lecture  on  the  science  of  education,  or  the  art  of  teaching, 
delivered  to  the  teachers  of  this  city  and  county.  If,  therefore,  some  of  our 
teachers  are  behind   the  times,  if  the  ardor  of  others  has  slackened,  if  the 
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professional  pride  of  all  has  declined  a  little,  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at  ? 
I  believe  a  revival  of  educational  interest  is  needed  in  our  city,  and  if  the 
Board  of  Education  can  do  something  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result, 
they  will  by  so  doing  reflect  credit  on  themselves,  and  confer  a  benefit  upon 
the  schools  under  their  charge. 

A    CITY    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  tried  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  having  a  Normal  School  established  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  members  of  the  Board  have  been 
unable  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  that  I  do.  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  city  that  we  have  no  school  within  her  limits  for  preparing  young  men 
and  women,  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  for 
their  work.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  on  the  American  continent 
to-day,  a  city  of  250,000  inhabitants  where  some  sort  of  a  Normal  School  has 
not  been  established.  I  know  that  as  we  are  now  situated  every  dollar  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  a  really  good  Normal  School  would  repay  the  city 
ten-fold  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  teachers  who  would  be  trained  in  it. 
Every  person  who  has  a  particle  of  educational  sense  must  see  that  for  lack  of 
Normal  School  instruction  the  department  is  losing  every  year  ten  times  as 
much  as  it  would  cost  to  sustain  a  good  Normal  School  in  our  city. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  is,  under  its  present  able  manage- 
ment, doing  a  noble  work  for  the  cause  of  education  in  California.  But  we 
need  a  school  of  our  own  in  this  city  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  our 
graded  schools.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Normal  School  ought  to  be  conducted 
in  the  High  School,  nor  taught  in  connection  therewith.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  it  in  some  school  in  which  all  the  grades  are  taught.  In  that 
case  the  teacher  of  the  Normal  Class  could  take  the  teachers  in  training  into 
the  classes  of  the  different  grades  and  there  show  them  how  to  teach  practi- 
cally, by  taking  charge  of  the  class  himself  and  showing  his  pupils  how  to 
apply  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  If  candidates  for  the  positions  of 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  were  well  trained  in  such  a  school,  we  should 
have  much  more  teaching  and  much  less  experimenting  done  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  classes. 

TOO    MANY    PUPILS    ASSIGNED    TO    A    TEACHER. 

I  have  no  reason  to  change  or  modify  my  views  on  this  subject  during  the 
past  year.  I  would  reiterate  my  opinion,  as  expressed  in  my  last  report,  that 
not  more  than  forty  grammar  pupils,  nor  more  than  fifty  primary  pupils, 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  any  one  teacher. 

COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOLS. 

If  the  parents  of  San  Francisco  were  prepared  to  examine  into  the  merits  of 
the  question  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  French  and  German  languages, 
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without  partisan  bias  or  dread  of  political  consequences,  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have,  i.  e.  that  except  for  the  children 
of  French  and  German  parents,  who  use  those  languages  in  their  homes,  the 
instruction,  as  at  present  given,  is  not  only  useless  but  absolutely  pernicious. 

ADVANTAGES  CLAIMED  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LANGUAGES. 

Two  arguments  are  urged  in  favor  of  instruction  in  the  foreigu  languages: 
First,  that  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  is  of  practical  use  in  the  business 
concerns  of  after  life;  and,  Second,  that  the  study  of  these  languages  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  high  order  of  culture  in  the  pupils.  To  answer  the  first  of  these 
arguments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  as  about  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  leave  school  before  they  enter  the  grammar  grades,  the  knowledge 
of  the  languages  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  by  instruction  in  them  for  half 
an  hour  of  each  day  in  the  primary  grades,  can  be  of  no  practical  use  to  them. 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  them  forget  all  they  learn  in 
these  languages  before  they  are  out  of  school  two  years.  From  my  own  obser- 
vation I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of 
those  pupils  who  go  through  all  the  grades  of  our  Public  Schools,  including 
the  High  Schools,  is  able  to  use  either  the  French  or  German  for  business  or 
social  purposes,  unless  his  or  her  parents  are  French  or  German  and  speak 
those  languages  with  their  children  at  home.  So  much  for  the  utility  branch 
of  the  argument.  Now  for  the  culture  argument.  In  the  fifth  grade  (the 
highest  grade  that  70  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  ever  reach)  I  found  pupils  busy 
upon  the  study  of  such  sentences  as  the  following: 

' '  We  had  a  good  grandmother. ' ' 

"My  uncle  has  a- very  sage  tutor." 

"  The  sun  and  the  moon  shine  brightly." 

It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  compute  the  amount  of  culture  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  beauties  of  style  and  thought  contained  in  such  sentences  as 
these.  How  much  more  culture  and  practical  benefit  would  children  of  that 
age  and  of  those  attainments  receive  from  being  taught  to  understand  the 
sense,  and  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  the  best  English  extracts  contained  in 
their  readers?  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  half  hour  a  day  now  given  to  the 
study  of  the  foreign  languages  in  our  schools  was  devoted  to  an  appreciative 
and  properly  directed  stutly  of  such  poems  as,  "  Whither  'mid  falling  dew," 
etc.,  the  amount  of  culture  and  practical  benefit  resulting  to  the  child  would 
be  immeasurably  greater.  In  the  one  case  the  child's  intellectual  nature  may 
be  enriched  and  nourished  by  familiarity  with  exquisite  thoughts  and  imagery, 
in  the  other  it  is  starved  on  lessons  about  the  most  trite  and  trifling  matters. 

Even  in  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  pupils  do  not  become  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  languages  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  either  thought  or  style  in 
the  extracts  which  they  read.  All  their  mental  powers  are  sufficiently  taxed  to 
make  out  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
sentences.     They  have  neither  time,  inclination,  nor  ability  to  think  about  the 
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beauties  or  the  style  of  the  passages  which  they  have  to  translate.  In  support 
of  my  views  on  this  subject,  I  will  say  that  in  a  third  grade  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing Cosmopolitan  Schools  I  found  a  boy  who  had  been  studying  French  for 
two  years  unable  to  translate  into  French,  the  sentence,  "  Is  your  aunt  in 
America?" 

EVILS    ARISING    FROM    THEIR    STUDY. 

The  attempt  to  teach  German  and  French  in  the  primary  schools  is  pro- 
ductive of  many  injurious  results.  In  the  eighth  grade,  in  which  little 
children  of  six  years  of  age  are  taught  their  letters  and  the  elements  of  lead- 
ing, before  they  have  mastered  the  words  with  which  they  are  familiar  in 
their  own  language;  aud  before  they  have  learned  how  to  keep  their  places 
while  reading  in  the  class,  their  English  books  are  taken  from  them  and  other 
books,  printed  in  different  characters,  or  if  printed  in  the  same  characters,  in 
which  the  characters  have  a  different  sound  and  effect,  are  put  into  their 
hands.  The  result  is  confusion  and  perplexity  painful  to  witness.  The  faces 
of  the  children  while  engaged  in  this  work  wear  a  painfully  puzzled  expres- 
sion, while  their  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  French  and  German  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  In  French  not  more  than  one  word  in  ten  is  correctly 
pronounced.  Their  knowledge  of  the  words  is  not  much  better.  I  heard  a 
teacher  ask  a  fifth  grade  class  to  tell  her  the^word  for  "glove"  in  French. 
Not  a  single  pupil  in  the  class  could  answer.  I  have  noticed  that  pupils  even 
in  the  fifth  grade  classes  were  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  letters  of  the 
German  alphabet.  The  reading  of  the  French  and  German  by  those  children 
whose  parents  speak  English  at  home  is  not  at  all  like  the  reading  of  the 
children  of  those  parents  who  do  use  those  languages  at  home.  In  fact,  the 
same  sentence  read  by  the  former  class  of  children  sounds  like  a  different 
language  from  that  which  the  latter  class  of  children  employ.  The  efforts  of 
these  children  to  read  are  a  series  of  mortifying  blunders  on  their  part,  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  the  promptings  of  the  teacher.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  the  development  of  an  amount  of  carelessness;  listlessness  and  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  pupils,  which  the  regular  teachers  of  the  class  com- 
plain that  they  carry  into  their  other  work,  and  which  often  makes  the  French 
or  German  division  of  the  class  much  poorer  than  the  division  of  the  same 
class  which  studies  only  English.  One  teacher  told  me  that  the  division  of 
her  class  studying  a  foreign  language  was  at  least  a  third  poorer  than  the 
other  division.  A  pupil  who  had  been  studying  French  ranked  as  number 
45  in  her  class.  At  the  request  of  her  parents  she  was  allowed  to  drop  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  next  month  she  stood  number  two  in  her  cjass.  In  all  the 
primary  classes  I  noticed  that  while  the  classes  were  being  taught  in  French 
and  German,  the  child  ten  who  used  these  languages  at  home  were  bright  and 
attentive,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  were  careless,  indifferent  and  inattentive. 
For  sensitive  and  ambitious  children  I  know  of  no  more  refined  torture  than 
to  keep  dragging  them  along  in  the  same  class  with  children  of  the  same  age, 
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with  whom  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  keep  up,  and  whose  best  efforts  to  do 
so  necessarily  result  in  mortifying  failure.  In  some  classes  which  I  visited 
the  German  teachers  talked  a  good  deal  in  German  to  their  classes.  It 
seemed  quite  evident  to  me  that  only  the  children  of  German  parents  under- 
stood what  they  were  saying.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  reference  to 
cramming  in  our  schools.  I  have  seen  more  of  it  in  connection  with  this 
cosmopolitan  instruction  than  anywhere  else.  Cramming  is  bad 'enough  in 
its  effects  where  the  thing  crammed  is  at  least  partially  understood,  but  here 
it  is  evident  that  the  poor  children  are  being  crammed  with  what  they  do  not 
know  anything  about.  To  me  it  is  marvelous  to  see  how  intellects  can  sur- 
vive such  treatment.  I  doubt  if  the  children  of  French  and  German  parents 
are  as  well  employed  as  they  might  be  in  studying  those  languages  in  our 
public  schools.  I  believe  if  these  children  were  well  taught  in  English  at 
school,  and  taught  by  their  parents  to  speak  the  languages  at  home,  that  one 
year's  study,  say  in  the  first  grade  of  the  Grammar  schools  or  in  the  High 
school,  would  give  them  all  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  them  that 
they  would  ever  need  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  exist  on  this  part  of  the  question,  I  am  satisfied  that  in- 
telligent observers  of  the  results  of  teaching  the  children  of  English  speaking 
parents  as  now  conducted  in  our  Cosmopolitan  schools,  must  admit  that  they 
are  anything  but  satisfactory. 

A    DIFFERENT    METHOD    OF    INSTRUCTION    PROPOSED. 

The  result  of  my  observation  in  the  classes  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools 
has  convinced  me  that  children  whose  parents  speak  the  foreign  languages 
and  those  of  parents  who  do  not,  can  not  be  properly  taught  in  the  same 
classes,  nor  by  the  same  method.  The  folly  and  injustice  of  attempting  to  do 
so  will  manifestly  appear  to  any  one  who  visits  the  classes  and  notices  the 
difference  between  the  attainments  and  progress  of  these  two  classes  of 
pupils.  The  wide  disparity  is  very  apparent,  even  in  the  seventh  grade;  by 
the  time  we  reach  the  fifth  it  is  even  more  so.  Children  who  speak  French  or 
German  at  home  are,  even  in  the  seventh  grade,  so  far  ahead,  in  these  lan- 
guages, of  those  who  do  not,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  former  to  receive 
any  benefit  from  the  instruction  which  is  adapted  to  the  latter.  While  the 
teacher  is  teaching  the  English-speaking  children,  the  foreign-speaking  chil- 
dren are  listless  and  uninterested,  because  the  instruction  is  entirely  too  ele- 
mentary for  them;  and  while  the  latter  are  being  taught  the  former  are 
necessarily  inattentive,  because  they  do  not  understand  the  instruction  that 
is  being  imparted. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties,  I  would  have  children  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple taught  French  and  German  orally  for  the  first  three  years.  I  would  train 
their  ears  and  tongues  during  that  time,  without  puzzling  them  with  the 
written  characters  until  they  reached  the  fifth  grade.  By  that  time  they 
would  be  familiar  with  the  pronunciation  and  the  meaning  of  a  large  number 
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of  words.  They  will  have  formed,  during  those  three  years,  habits  of  atten- 
tion and  learned  how  to  study,  and  it  will  then  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  them 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  foreign  language.  The  oral  instruction  will  be 
easy  and  pleasant  for  them,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  brighten  their  intel- 
lects and  to  strengthen  their  minds,  instead  of  making  them  doltish  and  inat- 
tentive  as  the  present  method  of  instruction  does.  If  this  plan  of  instruction 
were  adopted  I  am  satisfied  that  we  should  see  pupils  leaving  our  Cosmopoli- 
tan Schools  able  to  use  the  languages  taught  in  them  for  business  and  social 
purposes.  Then  these  schools  would  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation  and  justify 
their  right  to  existence  by  demonstrating  their  utility.  But  as  matters  now 
stand,  I  do  not  wonder  that  very  many  of  our  citizens  are  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  of  Cosmopolitan  Schools. 

I  think  it  is  soon  enough  for  children  of  French  and  German  parents  to 
begin  the  study  of  the  languages  in  the  fifth  grade.  I  know  they  will  then 
be  more  than  able  to  keep  up  with  the  children  of  English-speaking  parents 
in  the  languages  from  that  grade  upward.  Or  if  their  parents  so  desire,  they 
may  be  taught  to  read  and  write  as  at  present  in  the  eighth  grade,  or  they  may 
take  the  oral  instruction  with  the  children  of  English-speaking  parents,  in 
order  to  teach  them  to  speak  more  correctly  than  they  have  learned  to  do  at 
home.  French  and  German  parents  might  choose  between  these  methods, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  children  who  do  not  use  the  languages  at  home  ought 
not  to  be  taught  to  read  or  write  them  before  they  reach  the  fifth  grade. 

SPECIAL    TEACHERS    OF    FRENCH    AND    GERMAN. 

I  do  not  think  the  Department  ought  to  employ  special  teachers  of  French 
and  German  to  teach  those  languages.  While  hundreds  of  children  are  ap- 
plying to  the  Department  for  school  accommodation  and  instruction,  which 
it  is  unable,  from  lack  of  funds,  to  afford,  I  think  it  unjust  to  pay  from  $25,000 
to  $30,000  a  year  for  special  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  already  enrolled  as  pupils.  The  French  and  German 
teachers  ought  to  teach  all  the  subjects  taught  by  other  teachers,  and  if  they 
did  so  the  Department  could  have  from  thirty  to  forty  more  classes  taught 
than  it  now  has,  without  any  .additional  cost.  I  can  see  no  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  special  teachers  to  teach  these  languages,  and  I  believe  the 
Board  of  Education  could  easily  obtain  the  services  of  French  and  German 
ladies  and  gentlemen  capable  of  teaching  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

DO    OUR    PUPILS    STUDY    TOO    MUCH? 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  in  this  country  about  the  danger  to 
children  from  over-study.  My  experience  in  the  Public  Schools  of  California 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  danger  to  our  children  lies  in  the  other  direction. 
I  know  that  there  are  to-day  in  this  city  one  thousand  children  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  too  little  study  for  every  one  that  is  being  injuriously  affected  by  too 
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much  of  it.  In  this  age  of  sensational  journalism  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
get  up  a  scare  on  this  subject,  and  men  and  women  sensible  on  other  subjects 
are  too  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  groundless  mendacity  of  some  medical 
charlatan  who  exclaims  against  "  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  "  in  our 
public  schools.  Proper  stud}7  is  as  good  for  the  mind  as  proper  physical 
exercise  is  for  the  body,  and  due  attention  to  both  gives  us  the  best  possible 
result,  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  We  are  not  now  a  studious  people, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  many  inducements  to  out-door  enjoyments  offered  by 
our  climate  will  make  our  children  even  less  so.  Youth  is  called  the  spring- 
time of  life.  But  there  are  employments  as  well  as  enjoyments  proper  to  the 
season  of  spring.  If  we  spend  our  time  then  in  gathering  flowers  and  chasing 
butterflies,  we  shall  not  gather  much  when  autumn  comes.  Youth  is  the 
seed-time  of  life  as  well,  and  if  we  sow  the  seed  of  indolent  or  careless  habits, 
we  shall,  in  riper  years,  reap  failure  and  disappointment.  Childhood  and 
youth  ought  to  be  periods  of  happiness.  But  idleness  is  not  happiness. 
Boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  application;  and 
as  school-work  is  about  the  only  work  most  of  them  have  do,  how  can  they 
form  such  habits  if  you  take  their  books  out  of  their  hands  and  insist  that 
they  must  not  study.  I  am  afraid  that,  owing  to  the  pernicious  sentiment  to 
which  I  have  alluded  above,  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  being  poorly 
schooled  for  the  duties  and  discipline  of  after  life. 

THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  First  and  Second  Grades  might,  in  my  opinion, 
be  considerably  curtailed.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  dangerous  tendencies 
of  our  age  and  country  is  the  tendency  to  making  a  too  wide  and  multifarious 
course  of  study  for  the  higher  classes  of  our  public  schools.  I  know  not 
where  or  when  this  tendency  is  going  to  stop,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  now 
doing,  and  has  already  done,  much  mischief  in  our  schools.  Very  many  of 
our  educators  lose  sight  of  the  fact  (I  am  afraid  that  some  of  them  have  never 
caught  sight  of  it)  that  a  true  education  is  the  development  and  training  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  not  the  cramming  into  the  head  of  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge.  But  teachers  are  not  responsible  for  all  the  mischief 
flowing  from  the  tendency  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  largely  due  to  the 
insane,  but  loud  and  popular,  demand  for  all  sorts  of  knowledge  so  perniciously 
rife  among  us.  In  obedience  to  this  demand  for  varied  and  various  knowledge 
the  teacher  devotes  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  filling  knowledge-boxes 
that  he  has  no  time  or  thought  left  for  educating  minds. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  METHODS  OE  INSTRUCTION. 


ARITHMETIC. 

A  great  amount  of  time  and  labor  is  expended  upon  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic in  our  schools,  and  yet  business  men  complain  that  our  boys  are  but 
poorly  trained  in  business  arithmetic.  The  very  men  who  complain  that  the 
boys  we  turn  out  of  our  public  schools  are  so  poorly  prepared  for  the  work 
that  they  require  them  to  do,  would  be  able  to  obtain  but  a  very  low  standing 
in  the  classes  in  which  those  boys  stand  quite  high.  This  fact  should  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  our  method  of  instruction  in  this 
branch.  In  a  subject  so  eminently  practical  as  arithmetic  is,  school-work 
ought  to  prepare  for  life-work.  But  our  text  books  on  arithmetic  are  largely 
made  up  of  puzzles,  and  teachers  often  select  from  the  book  the  most  puzzling 
of  these  puzzles.  In  my  opinion,  the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  should 
be  confined  exclusively  to  practical  work  in  arithmetic.  If  this  course  were 
pursued  not  more  than  half  of  the  stuff  contained  in  the  text  books  would  be 
crammed  into  pupils'  heads,  and  the  result  would  be  a  clear  and  ready  knowl- 
edge of  the  esstntial  principles  of  the  subject. 

GRAMMAR. 

I  am  gratified  with  the  results  of  the  methods  of  instruction  which  have 
been  in  operation  in  the  department  during  the  past  two  years.  Our  language 
ought  to  be  taught  with  even  less  regard  to  formal  grammar  so-called.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  text  book  dispensed  with  even  in  the  Second  and  First 
Grades,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  instruction  of  the  living  teacher. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Pupils  in  our  schools  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, pass  very  good  examinations  in  it,  and  yet,  I  fear,  carry  away  from  school 
but  little  geographical  knowledge.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  lessons  of 
the  book  are  merely  memorized  and  recited  and  retained  for  examination, 
and  then  forgotten.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  not  been  gained  in 
such  away  as  to  insure  its  retention.  The  best  results  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
in  teaching  geography,  were  obtained  by  teaching  by  means  of  globes,  maps, 
and  oral  lectures  by  the  teacher,  without  text  books.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
more  teachers  use  their  globes  and  maps  and  the  less  they  use  text  books  the 
better  they  will  succeed  in  imparting  to  their  pupils  a  useful  knowledge  of 
geography. 
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READING. 

I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  observation  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  reading  that  I  have  seen  in  many  classes.  Too  little  attention  is 
given  by  many  teachers  to  this  important  subject.  The  exercises  are  not  made 
as  interesting  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  but  little  attention  is  given  to  vocal 
training  in  a  large  number  of  classes.  In  my  last  year's  report  I  called  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  as  yet  witnessed  so 
much  improvement  in  teaching  reading  as  I  thought  myself  warranted  in 
expecting. 

COMPOSITION. 

A  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  teaching  composition.  A 
good  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction;  but  teachers  seem  generally 
aroused  to  its  importance,  and  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  work 
done  in  nearly  all  the  classes. 

SPELLING. 

I  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  spelling. 
Many  teachers  do  not  afford  their  pupils  as  much  aid  in  learning  to  spell  diffi- 
cult words  as  they  ought  to  do.  Pupils  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make  lists 
of  the  words  they  misspell,  and  the  teachers  should  frequently  drill  them  in 
the  spelling  of  those  words. 

WORD- ANALYSIS. 

Classes  are  generally  well  taught  in  this  subject.  More  attention  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  correct  use  of  words  in  sentences.  It  is  in  the  correct  use  of 
words  that  most  pupils  fail.  The  great  practical  use  of  the  study -of  this  sub- 
ject is  to  give  pupils  a  ready  and  correct  use  of  a  larger  fund  of  words,  and 
if  they  fail  to  acquire  this,  they  fail  to  attain  the  most  important  object  of 
the  study. 

HISTORY. 

History  is  taught  quite  successfully.  Teachers  ought  to  use  more  judg- 
ment in  selecting  for  the  study  of  their  pupils  the  most  important  matter, 
especially  in  their  review  work. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Writing  is  well  taught  in  almost  every  class  in  the  Department.  It  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  notice  the  success  of  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  in 
imparting  to  the  little  ones  under  their  charge  a  knowledge  of  this  important 
art.  The  girls  of  many  of  the  higher  grades  deserve  special  commendation 
for  their  neat  and  beautiful  penmanship. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL    TRIAL    EXAMINATION. 

A  trial  examination  of  all  the  grammar  and  primary  grades  was  held  in  the 
month  of  December,  1874,  on  printed  questions  prepared  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Deputy  Superintendent.  From  the  reports  sent  to  the  office  at 
the  close  of  the  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  pupils  did  well,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  examination  had  a  good  effect  on  the  schools. 

THE    TEAELY    EXAMINATION. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  grades  were  examined  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
in  May,  on  questions  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent. The  questions  were  well  calculated  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  large  proportion  of  pupils  regularly  promoted  on  them  speaks 
well  for  the  faithfulness  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  proportion  of 
pupils  promoted  this  year  was  considerably  greater  than  it  was  last  year. 

THE    FIETH    GRADE. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
good  teachers  to  instruct  classes,  of  this  grade.  I  there  gave  my  reasons  at 
length,  and  I  desire  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
them.  From  the  result  of  the  last  annual  examination  I  learn  that  out  of  the 
2,726  pupils  of  this  grade  examined  for  promotion,  822  failed;  but  of  3,192 
pupils  examined  in  the  sixth  grade,  only  460  failed;  and  out  of  1,633  pupils 
examined  in  the  fourth  grade,  only  216  failed.  In  no  grade  was  the  percent- 
age of  failures  so  great  as  in  the  fifth.  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  this  matter,  and  trust  that  none  but  thoroughly  competent  teachers  will  be 
put  in  charge  of  classes  of  this  grade. 

MUSIC   AND   DRAWING. 

An  alarmingly  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  leave  school 
without  finishing  the  primary  course  of  instruction.  It  is  evident  that  these 
boys  and  girls  are  sent  out  into  the  world  with  a  very  limited  education  indeed. 
In  the  case  of  pupils  who  must  leave  school  thus  early  in  life,  I  doubt  much 
whether  so  much  time  ought  to  be  given  to  what  may  be  considered  the  less 
essential  subjects.  If  this  class  of  pupils  could  be  segregated  from  those  who 
are  able  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  confine  them  to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  re- 
quired for  a  limited  but  thorough  English  education.  Many  pupils  who, 
during  their  attendance  at  school,  could  be  advanced  much  further  in  those 
studies  of  which  they  will  be  able  to  make  practical  use  in  after  life,  are  now 
kept  back  by  the  requirements  of  the  present  course  of  study.     I  do  not  think 
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that  all  primary  pupils  should  be  compelled  to  take  music  and  drawing. 
Owing  to  a  desire  to  have  their  classes  excel  in  these  branches,  especially  in 
music,  mauy  teachers  have  given  more  time  to  them  than  they  are  entitled  to 
receive.  I  do  not  undervalue  either  music  or  drawing  for  pupils  who  can 
remain  at  school  long  enough  to  complete  even  the  Grammar  School  course, 
but  I  do  believe  that  for  pupils  who  have  to  leave  school  before  reaching  the 
Grammar  grades,  there  are  much  more  important  subjects  of  study. 

EXAMINATION    OF    THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Both  of  the  High  Schools  were  examined  at  the  f  nd  of  the  school  year,  on 
written  questions  prepared  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent.  The  questions 
were  quite  difficult,  and  the  classes  generally  did  very  well  on  them.  I  regret 
that  I  had  so  little  time  for  oral  examination  of  pupils  in  the  different  classes 
of  the  High  Schools  during  the  past  year.  In  those  classes  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  1  noticed  evidence  of  good  work,  but  I  fear  that  even  in 
the  High  Schools  there  is  too  much  lesson  hearing  and  too  little  teaching 
done.  In  both  High  Schools  an  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to 
make  the  course  of  instruction  more  practical,  and  to  have  the  teachers  do 
more  work  in  the  way  of  imparting  instruction.  If  teachers  give  themselves 
heartily  to  this  work  I  know  that  the  result  will  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 

CONCLUSION. 

During  the  period  of  my  connection  with  the  School  Department,  I  have 
endeavored  to  perform  the  arduous  and  delicate  duties  of  my  position  to  the 
very  best  of  my  ability,  and  without  fear  or  favor.  The  value  of  my  services 
I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating  them.  I 
desire  to  return  cordial  thaiiks  to  all  from  whom  I  have  received  courtesy  and 
consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  LEGGETT, 

Dtp.  Supt.  of  Schools. 
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CIKCTTLAB   TO   PRINCIPALS   AND    ASSISTANT   TEACHEES. 

Principals  of  large  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  are  requested,  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  circular,  to  examine  all  of  their  respective  grades,  except  the 
first,  in  reading  and  in  writing.  In  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
one-half  of  the  credits  in  penmanship  should  be  allowed  for  writing  in  copy 
books,  and  one-half  for  specimens.  The  specimens  in  penmanship  must  con- 
tain at  least  all  the  capitals  and  small  letters,  and  a  short  paragraph  in  prose 
or  a  stanza  in  poetry.  In  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  pupils 
must  be  credited  in  penmanship  upon  specimens  only. 

In  reading,  the  pupils  will  be  examined  orally  and  in  writing.  Special  in- 
structions will  be  sent  with  this  circular  how  to  conduct  the  oral  exercise  in 
reading. 

Principals  and  Assistants  will  observe  the  following  rules: 

1.  Principals  are  instructed  to  assign  assistant  teachers  so  that  no  teacher 
will  have  charge  of  his  or  her  own  class  during  any  examination. 

2.  Teachers  will  require  the  name  and  the  age  of  each  pupil  to  be  written 
at  the  head  of  each  paper;  also,  the  name  of  the  school,  the  grade  of  the 
class,  the  name  of  the  teacher  of  each  clas<,  and  the  name  of  the  examiner 
in  charge  of  the  class  during  the  examination. 

The  nimeof  the  teacher  by  whom  the  answers  are  credited  must  be  written 
on  each  set  of  papers. 

3.  Teachers  will  give  the  pupils  no  assistance  during  the  examination,  but 
they  may  give  any  explanation  necessary  for  a  fair  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tions. The  papers  of  all  pupils  detected  in  copying  or  communicating  during 
the  examination  should  be  rejected. 

All  books  relating  to  the  subject  under  examination  should  be  collected  by 
the  examiner  before  commencing  the  exercises. 

4.  All  papers  should  be  strictly  and  impartially  examined  and  credited. 
The  Committee  on  Classification  does  not  desire  to  fill  any  grade  with  incom- 
petent or  unprepared  pupils. 
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5.  Principals  'will  preserve  the  papers  of  each  class  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification. 

6.  All  teachers  are  required  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  class 
while  passing  any  examination. 

No  crediting  of  papers  or  other  work  should  be  performed  during  such  ex- 
ercises. 

7.  No  general  recess  should  be  given  to  the  class  while  passing  an  exam- 
ination. 

8.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  crediting,  Principals  will  arrange  the 
papers  to  be  credited  so  that  the  same  teacher  will  credit  all  the  papers  of  the 
same  study  in  each  grade,  except  in  schools  having  several  classes  in  the  same 
grade. 

9.  The  examination  questions  will  be  delivered,  on  the  order  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, by  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  day  of  the  examination. 

10.  Blank  certificates  of  promotion  will  be  furnished  to  each  Principal  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  term.  It  is  desirable  to  have  them  filled  out,  so  that 
each  pupil  may  know  his  or  her  standing  at  the  close  of  school. 

11.  Certificates  of  graduation  of  pupils  of  the  first  grade  will  be  made  out 
at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  and  will  be  delivered  to  the  proper  parties 
as  soon  as  the  examination  shall  be  completed. 

12.  In  order  that  pupils  shall  not  lose  too  much  time,  Principals  of  small 
schools  are  instructed  not  to  commence  their  examination  earlier  in  May  than 
is  necessary  to  complete  it  before  the  close  of  the  schools. 

13.  Principals  are  authorized  to  hold  such  closing  exercises,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  as  they  may  desire. 

14..  The  credits  in  each  study  must  be  copied  into  the  book  of  "  Record  of 
Examination." 

As  soon  as  all  the  credits  of  the  pupils,  including  those  of  the  first  grade, 
shall  be  entered  in  this  book,  the  Principals  are  requested  to  send  it  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

15.  In  grading  the  pupils  of  the  High,  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools, 
Principals  are  instructed  to  arrange  the  classes  of  each  grade  as  nearly  even 
as  possible,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  high  and  no  low  classes  of  the  same 
grade.  Assistant  teachers,  to  whom  are  assigned  low  grade  classes,  are  re- 
quested to  report  this  fact  to  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

16.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  will  be  examined  by  the  Music 
Master  in  singing,  by  word.     Six  credits. 

The  same  grades  will  also  be  examined  by  competent  teachers  (to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Principal  of  the  school)  in  singing  the  scale.     Eour  credits. 

17.  The  sixth  yrade  classes  will  be  examined  by  the  Music  Master  in  sing- 
ing, by  word.     Three  credits. 

The  same  grade  will  also  be  examined  by  competent  teachers  (to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Principal)  in  singing.     Two  credits.     Also,  in  written  exer- 
cises.    Five  credits. 
11 
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18.  The  fifth  gvade  will  be  examined  by  the  Music  Master  in  singing,  by 
note  and  by  words.     Three  credits. 

This  grade  will  also  be  examined  by  competent  teachers  (to  be  appointed 
by  the  Principal  of  the  school)  in  singing  the  scale  and  reading  four  measures 
of  music. 

One  credit  for  singing  scale,  and  one  credit  for  reading  four  measures. 

This  grade  will  also  be  examined  in  written  exercises.     Five  credits. 

19.  The  classes  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades  will  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Music  Master  in  singing,  by  word  and  by  note.  Three  credits  for 
singing  by  word,  and  three  for  singing  by  note. 

The  same  grades  will  also  be  examined  by  competent  teachers  (to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Principal  of  the  school)  in  singing  the  scale  and  reading  four 
measures.  One  credit  for  singing  the  scale,  and  three  for  reading  four  meas- 
ures. 

These  grades  will  also  be  examined  in  written  exercises.     Ten  credits. 

The  classes  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  will  be  examined  in 
Drawing,  by  the  teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal. 
Examination  papers  will  be  sent  from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  for 
each  of  these  grades. 

The  classes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  will  receive  eight  credits  for  work 
in  drawing  books;  eight  credits  for  dictation;  eight  credits  for  specimens: 
six  credits  for  definitions. 

The  classes  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  will  receive  15  credits  for 
work  in  drawing  books;  10  credits  for  dictation;  10  credits  for  definitions;  15 
credits  for  specimens. 

The  papers  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  will  be  credited  by  the 
teachers  of  each  school.  The  papers  of  the  other  grades  will  be  credited  by 
the  special  teachers  in  Drawing. 

The  pupils  of  the  first  grade  classes  will  be  examined  for  graduating  from 
the  Grammar  Schools,  and  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  on  Friday, 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  21,  24,  25  and  26. 

The  girls  will  meet  on  Friday,  May  21st,  at  9  A.  M.,  at  the  Girls'  High 
School.     The  boys  will  meet  at  the  same  time  at  the  Boys'  High  School. 

The  teachers  of  the  Girls'  and  Boys'  High  Schools  will  examine  and  credit 
all  the  papers  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  these  schools. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Leggett  will  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  ex- 
amination and  of  the  crediting  of  the  papers. 

The  papers  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  each  study  must  be  examined  by  the 
same  persons.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  papers  of  this  examination  care- 
fully credited,  and  the  work  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  percentage  of  credits  for  graduation  and  for  promotion,  is  fixed  at  70 
per  cent,  in  the  High  Schools,  and  in  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  75  per  cent,  in  the  Primary  grades. 
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ORDER  OF  EXAMINATION. 

Tuesday,  May  11th— Drawing,  9  A.  M.  till  12  M.  The  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  grades. 

Friday,  May  14th— Music,  9  A.  M.  till  finished.  The  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth  grades. 

Written  examination  in  reading,  1  till  3  P.  M. 

The  oral  examination  in  music  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  this  circular 
is  received. 

Monday,  May  11th — French  and  German,  9  A.  M.  till  finished. 

Wednesday,  May  19th—  Composition,  9  A.  M.  till  12  M.  The  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth  grades. 

History  from  2  to  3  P.  M.     The  second  grade. 

Friday,  May  21st— Geography,  9  A.  M.  till  12  M.  The  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  grades. 

Mental  Arithmetic  from  1  till  finished.     All  grades. 

Monday,  May  24th — Language,  9  A.M.  till  12  M.     All  the  grades. 

Spelling  from  1  till  finished.     All  the  grades. 

Tuesday,  May  25th— Arithmetic,  9  A.  M.  till  12  M.     All  the  grades. 

Word  Analysis  from  1  to  3  P.  M.  Dismiss  the  pupils  as  soon  as  they  have 
completed  their  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  crediting  papers. 

Wednesday,  May  26th— Oral  Instruction,  9  A.  M.  till  12  M. 

Dismiss  pupils  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  crediting 
papers. 

The  full  time  named  in  this  schedule  should  be  allowed  for  each  study.  If 
there  should  be  an}'  delay  in  delivering  papers,  the  time  should  be  extended, 
bo  as  to  include  full  schedule  time. 

SCHEDULE  OF  CREDITS. 
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PAPERS  USED  IN  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  MAY,  1875. 


ARITHMETIC. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each.     Allow  partial  credits  for  correct  methods 

of  solution. 

1.  (a)  Define  interest,  (b)  brokerage,  (e)  ratio,  (d)  profit  and  loss,  (e)  tell 
the  difference  between  simple  and  compound  interest. 

2.  (a)     In  Linear  or  Long  Measure,  how  many  and  what  dimensions  are 

there? 

(b)  How  many  and  what  in  Square  Measure? 

(c)  How  many  and  what  in  Cubic  Measure? 
(a?)  What  is  a  concrete  number?  Illustrate. 
(e)     What  is  a  factor?     Illustrate. 

3.  (a)     Write  in  Roman  numerals,  100,550. 

(6)     Write  in  Arabic  numerals,  one  million,  and  eleven  hundred  mil- 

lionths. 

2 
(c)    Write  in  the  form  of  a  complex  fraction  (%  of  qir)  divided  by  (7  %X^) 

"7a 

(d)  Write  all  the  different  characters  in  the  methods  of  notation  in 

common  use. 

(e)  Write  the  abbreviations  for  Long  Measure. 

4.  A  man  purchased  wheat  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  sold  the  same  at  a 
profit  of  20  per  cent.,  making  $50  by  the  transaction;  how  many  bushels  did 
he  buy?     Give  full  analysis. 

37.05X-125 

5.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form    i/  Qf  og  94/ 

6.  I  sold  two  lots  at  $2,250  each;  for  one  I  received  12%  per  cent,  more 
than  cost,  and  for  the  other  12%  per  cent,  less  than  cost.  Did  I  gain  or  lose, 
and  how  much? 

7.  Ten  men  working  15  days,  8  hours  a  day,  dig  a  ditch  600  feet  long,  6 
feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  how  many  hours  per  day  must  8  men  work  to  dig  a 
ditch  400  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep,  in  20  days?  Solve  by  pro- 
portion. 

8.  ^  Write  a  note,  dated  San  Francisco,  May  20th,  1875,  stating  that  David 
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Roe  agrees  to  pay  to  the  order  of  ¥m,  Hoe,  $500,  five  years  after  date,  with 
interest  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  Make  the  following  endorsements:  April 
10,  1876,  $100.  October  15,  1877,  $60.  What  was  due  on  the  note  at 
maturity? 

9.     I  have  a  floor  of  the  following  shape  and  dimensions : 

40  feet. 


How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  one  yard  wide,  will  it  require  to  cover 
the  floor? 
10.  Suppose  that  you  sell  James  Johns  the  following  goods:  30  yards  of 
cotton  flannel  at  18%  cts.  per  yard.  16  yards  calico  at  $t,'0%  per  yard;  8% 
yards  of  linen  at  $-iL0iuu~  Per  yard;  6  yards  of  broad  cloth  at  $3.75  per  yard, 
and  12  yards  of  edging  at  one  dollar  and  three  mills  per  yard.  Make  out  the 
bill  in  due  form  and  receipt  it. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each.     Allow  partial  credits  for  correct  methods  of 

solution. 

1.  (a)     From  12,046,109  take  9,604,096,  and  show  by  your  work  that  you 

understand  the  analysis  of  subtraction  according  to  model  in 
the  manual. 
(b)     Divide  304,675  by  275  and  show  by  your  work  that  you  understand 
the  analysis  of  long  division. 

2.  (a)     Divide  yg  by  -fc  of  7  and  give  analysis  according  to  the  model  in 

the  manual. 
(6)     Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  12,  84,  42,  21. 

3.  (a)     What  is  the  local  value  of  a  figure ?     Illustrate. 

(b)  What  is  a  denominate  number?     Illustrate. 

(c)  What  is  a  composite  number?    Illustrate. 

(d)  Write  100,888  in  Roman  characters. 

(e)  Write,  in  Arabic  characters,  four  hundred  and  nineteen  ten-mil- 

lionths. 

4.  (a)     Write  a  note  dated  San  Francisco,  May  25th,  1875,  stating  that 

you  agree  to  pay  Juhn  Doe,  $500  in  two  years  and  three 
months,  with  interest  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
(6)     Find  the  interest  on  the  note. 
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5.  Each  of  you  will  make  out  a  bill  for  the  following  goods,  purchased  of 
Bowen  &  Co.,  of  this  city:  2%  gallons  of  wine  at  87%  cents  a  gallon;  6% 
pounds  of  tea,  at  1^-  dollars  a  pound;  5  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  57-n,-  cents  a 
bushel;  and  16  pounds  of  butter,  at  1T%  cents  a  pound. 

6.  (a)     Multiply  twenty-five  hundredths  by  f,  divide  the  product  by  two 

thousandths,  divide  the  quotient  by  one-half  and  multiply  tho 
last  quotient  by  1.50. 
(6)     Reduce  \  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  49  for  its  denominator. 

7.  Divide  3  miles  7  fur.  32  rods  15  feet  by  9. 

8.  (a)     How  many  times  are  8  bu.  3pk.  1  qt.  contained  in  336  bu.  3pk.  8  qt? 
(6)     "Write  an  order,  in  due  form,  on  John  Smith  in  favor  of  John 

Brown,    for  $550. 06,  payable  ten  days  after  sight.     Date  it, 
San  Francisco,  May  25th,  1875. 

9.  Reduce  5  oz.  10  pwt.  10  gr.  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound  Troy.  Also,  to 
the  fraction  of  a  pound  Troy. 

10.  If  a  man  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  9  days  by  working  14%  hours  per 
day,  in  how  many  days,  of  8%  hours  each,  can  he  do  the  same  work? 
Analysis. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each.     Partial  credits  allowed  for  correct  methods 

of  solution. 

1.  (a)     What  is  a  concrete  number?     Illustrate. 
(6)     "What  is  a  compound  number?     Illustrate, 
(c)     Write  in  Roman  characters,  1875. 

(c?)     What  is  the  local  value  of  a  figure?     Illustrate, 
(e)     Write  in  one  number,  8  units  of  the  eighth  order;  four  of  the 
sixth;  nine  of  the  fourth;  and  three  of  the  second. 

2.  (a)     From  60,748  take  34,597,  and  show  by  your  work  that  you  under- 

stand the  analysis  of  subtraction. 
(b)     Divide  90,468  by  38,  and  show  by  your  work  that  you  understand 
the  analysis  of  long  division. 

3.  (a)    If  the  sum  of  two  fractions  is  V/%,  and  one  of  them  is  -2au-,  what  is 

the  other? 
(6)     If  the  divisor  be  ^3,  and  the  quotient  be  3%,  what  is  the  dividend? 

4.  Multiply  \  by  £  of  f ,  and  give  the  analysis  according  to  the  model  in  the 
manual. 

5.  A  gentleman  has  $9,750  invested  in  United  States  Bonds,  which  is  f  of 
his  fortune;  how  much  is  he  worth?    Analysis. 

6.  (a)     From  seven-tenths  take  four  millionths. 

(6)     Multiply  eighty-four  hundredths  by  forty-seven  ten  thousandths. 
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7.  What  is  the  interest  of  $650.08  for  2  years  and  11  months  at  9  per  cent, 
per  armuni? 

8.  Write  in  due  form,  and  receipt,  for  a  bill  of  goods  bought  by  S.  P.  Hale 
of  Patterson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  May  25th,  1875.  12  yards  of  broadcloth 
at  $3.84;  18  yards  of  ca^simeiv  at  §2.25;  9  yards  of  satinet  at  87%  cents. 

9.  Divide  52  lbs.  4  oz.  16  pwt.  18  gr.  by  9. 

10.  A  man  having  $2,500  invested,  3-  of  it  in  bonds,  -/„-  of  it  in  bank  stocks, 
and  the  remainder  in  railroad  stock.  How  much  did  he  invest  in  railroad 
stock?    Analysis. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each.     Give  partial  credits  for  eorrect  methods  of 

solution. 

1.      (a)  What  is  an  abstract  number?     Illustrate. 

(6)  What  is  a  compound  number?     Illustrate, 

(c)  What  is  the  local  value  of  a  figure?     Illustrate, 

(c?)  What  are  the  factors  of  a  number?     Illustrate, 

(e)  What  is  the  value  of  a  fraction? 

I  :2.      (a)  Write  in  Roman  characters,  1287. 

(b )  Write  in  Arabic  characters,  forty  thousand,  and  forty  ten-millionths. 

(c)  Write  in  one  number,  eight  units  of  the  sixth  order;  five  of  the 

fourth;  two  of  the  third,  and  nine  of  the  first. 

(d)  Write  an  improper  fraction;  also,  a  mixed  number. 

(e)  Write  forty  thousand  and  three  hundred-millionths. 

3.  (a)     Divide  .06  by  .0002. 

(b)     Multiply  six  hundredths  by  three  ten-thousandths. 

4.  In  how  many  days,  of  24  hours  each  day,  will  a  ship  cross  the  Atlantic, 
2,880  miles,  if  she  sails  12  miles  per  hour?     Analysis. 

5.  (a)     From  60,495  take  34,726,  and  show  by  your  work  that  you  under- 

stand the  analysis  of  substraction. 
(6)     Multiply  6,084  by  34,  and  show  by  your  work  that  you  understand 
the  analysis  of  multiplication  according  to  the  model  in  the 
manual. 

6.  Find  the  interest  of  $504  for  8%  months  at  one  per  cent,  a  month. 

7.  If  9  of  a  ton  of  hay  costs  $12%,  what  is  the  value  of  a  ton?    Analysis. 

8.  Make  and  receipt  a  bill  for  the  following  goods  purchased,  San  Francisco, 
May  25,  1875,  by  yourself  of  Bowen  &  Co. : 

10  tons  of  ice  at  $12.37%. 
25  bbls.  of  flour  at  $9.25. 
100  bushels  of  corn  at  87  cts. 
50  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.75. 
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9.      (a)     Write  a  note  stating  that  each  of  you  promises  to  pay  John  Smith 
$300,  one  year  and  six  months  after  the  date  of  this  examina- 
tion, with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 
(b)     Write  an  order  requesting  John  Smith  to  pay  John  Jones  $14.87 
on  your  account.   Date  the  order,  San  Francisco,  May  25,  1875. 

10.      (a)     Add  h,  i,  h 

(b)     Subtract  £  from  £. 


FIFTH   GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each.     Give  partial  credits  for  correct  methods  of 

solution. 

1.  Add  the  following  numbers:  two  millions  one  hundred  and  six  thousand; 
five  thousand  and  sixty;  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  six  hundred  and 
two;  thirty-six;  three  millions  twenty  thousand  and  sixty. 

2.  (a)     From  3,028  take  1,435  and  give  the    analysis    according  to   the 

model  in  the  Manual. 
(b)     Multiply  472  by  24  and  give  the  analysis  according  to  the  model 
in  the  Manual. 

3.  (a)     Divide  48,568  by  304. 
(6)     Prove  your  work. 

4.  (a)     Divide  .8  by  .02. 
(6)     Multiply  .403  by  34. 

5.  (a)     Divide  .0224  by  16. 
(b)     Multiply  %  by  36. 

6.  (a)     Divide  428  by  .02. 
(b)     Divide  %  by  6. 

7.  If  5  pounds  of  iron  castings  cost  20  cents,  what  will  7  pounds  cost? 
Analysis  according  to  model  in  Manual. 

8.  How  many  melons,  at  6  cents  apiece,  must  be  given  for  9  oranges,  at  4 

cents  apiece?    Analysis. 

9.  <a)     In  %  of  a  day,  how  many  hours? 

(6)     If  an  engine  burns  %  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  one  day,  how  many  tons 
will  it  burn  in  24  days? 

10.  If  a  lady  goes  shopping  with  nine  eagles  and  buys  6  yards  of  silk,  at 
$2.12  a  yard;  5  yards  of  calico,  at  26  cents  a  yard;  15  yards  of  broadcloth,  at 
$3.05  a  yard;  how  many  dollars  will  she  have  left? 
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SIXTH   GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each.     Allow  partial  credits  for  correct  methods  of 

solution. 

1.  (a)     Write  in  Roman  characters,  169. 

(b)     Write  in  figures,  ninety-six,  and  three  hundredths.    " 

2.  (a)     Multiply  3,568  by  8. 
(6)     Multiply  .28  by  5. 

3.  Add  one  thousand  and  eight;  six  hundred  and  seven;  forty  thousand 
and  forty-four;  ninety-seven;  six  hundred  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-six. 

4.  (a)  Divide  39,789  by  9.  » 
(b)  Prove  your  work. 

5.  (a)  From  34,864  take  25,458. 
(6)  Prove  your  work. 

6.  How  much  will  5  bushels  of  charcoal  cost  at  10  cents  a  bushel?  Give 
the  analysis  according  to  model  in  the  Manual,  page  73. 

7.  If  a  man  has  $40  and  spends  four  dollars  and  six  cents  for  beef,  seven 
dollars  and  forty  cents  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  nine  dollars  and  forty-five  cents 
for  a  barrel  of  fish,  and  six  cents  for  some  candy,  how  many  dollars  and  cents 
will  he  have  left? 

8.  (a)     To  how  many  persons  can  I  give  21  oranges,  if  I  give  three  oranges 

to  each  person? 
(6)     A  drover  wishes  to  have  16  cattle  taken  across  a  river,  but  only 
four  cattle  can  be  taken  on  the  ferry  boat  at  once;  how  many 
loads  will  the  catt'e  make? 

9.  (a)     6X9  +  40-14-4-10—8=? 

(6)     474-7=?     3X16=?  '  36  +  43=?     46—13=?     39-+5=? 
10.     If  a  boy  has  fifty  apples  and  gives  four  apples  apiece  to  ten  boys,  how 
many  will  he  have  left?     Analysis. 


SEVENTH   GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each. 

1.  (a)     Write,  in  Roman  characters,  69. 

(6)     Write  forty  thousand  and  sixteen.     Write  eight  hundredths. 

2.  Add  16,  40,  100,  68,  175  and  9. 

3.  Multiply  124  by  4. 

4.  (a)     4X9=?     (b)     3X6=?     (c)    8X4=?     (d)    5X9=?     (e)    4X7=? 
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5.  (a)     17  +  6  =  ?      (6)     17+-8=?      (c)     19—13=?      (d)     2  X 12  =  ? 

(e)     15+-2=? 

6.  (a)     3X6  +  6^-2—6X3=? 
(b)     Divide  23  by  8. 

7.  (a)     Multiply  six-tenths  by  three. 

(6)     Divide  eight-hundredths  by  four. 

8.  (a)     If  one  orange  costs  eight  cents,  what  will  4  oranges  cost?     Give 

only  the  answer. 
(b)     If  James  has  23  marbles  and  gives  8  marbles  to  his  companions, 
how  many  marbles  will  he  have  left?     Give  answer. 

9.  (a)     Add   .02  and  .6.     (b)    From  .14  take  .02.     (c)    Multiply  .08  by  4. 

(d)  Add  .8  and  .4.     (e)  Divide  .24  by  2. 

10.  If  a  man  spend  $.37  for  some  butter,  $.40  for  some  tea,  $.09  for  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  $1.25  for  some  meat;  how  many  dollars  and  cents  will 
he  spend  for  all? 


HIGH  EIGHTH  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each. 

Work  may  be  given  on  slate  or  paper. 

1.  (a)     Write  in  figure,  eighty-five. 
(6)     Write  in  Roman  numerals,  19. 

2.  Add  in  one  column,  5.  4,  2,  3,  1,  5. 

3.  (a)     Divide  9  by  4. 
(b)     Multiply  3  by  3. 

4.  (a)     4  +  5=?     (6)    3  +  9=?     (c)    8  +  5=?     (d)    7  +  4=?     («)    10  +  3=? 

5.  (oj     13—5=?     (6)  9—3=?     (c)  5—4=?     (d)  10—3-=?     (e)   14—4=? 

6.  If  John  spends  nine  cents  for  candy,  four  cents  for  some  marbles,  and 
2  cents  for  a  top,  how  many  cents  does  he  spend  in  all?  Copy  question  and 
give  answer. 

7.  If  Mary  has  10  cherries  and  gives  five  of  them  to  Sarah,  how  many 
cherries  will  she  have  left? 

8.  Joseph  has  7  apples  and  Peter  has  five  apples,  how  many  apples  have 
Joseph  and  Peter? 

9.  (a)     3+8+4=?     (6)  8—4—3=? 

10.  If  Mary  spends  5  cents  for  candy,  3  cents  for  an  apple,  4  cents  for  an 
orange,  5  cents  for  some  peaches,  how  many  cents  does  she  spend  for  all? 
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MENTAL   ARITHMETIC. 

FIEST  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  one  credit  each. 

Read  each  question  twice;  give  the  pupils  one  minute  to  solve  the  question, 
and  then  require  them  to  write  the  answers  in  columns,  in  regular  order. 

1.  Substract  f  from  f . 

2.  Add  together  f  and  |. 

3.  \  and  f  are  how  many -4'2? 

4.  Reduce  6%  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  12  for  the  denominator. 

5.  7  is  £  of  what  number? 

6.  Bought  5  cords  of  wood,  at  $4  a  cord,  and  paid  for  it  with  hay,  at  $10 

a  ton;  how  many  tons  dit  it  take? 

7.  4  times  one-half  of  six  are  how  many? 

8.  Divide  .2  by  .02. 

9.  What  is  the  cost  of  50  pounds  of  beef,  at  10%  cents  a  pound? 
10.     What  is  the  interest  of  $500,  at  6  per  cent.,  for  2%  years? 

Five  questions,  two  credits  each. 

The  teacher  will  copy  the  following  questions  on  the  blackboard  and  require 
pupils  to  write  out  the  analysis  on  paper : 

1.  If  16%  per  cent,  is  lost  by  selling  a  watch  for  $40,  what  did  it  cost? 

2.  B  can  build  5  rods  of  wall  while  A  builds  4;  how  many  rods  can  B 

build  while  A  is  building  24  rods? 

3.  A  and  B  can  dig  a  cellar  in  4  days,  and  with  assistance  of  C,  they  can 

build  it  in  3  days;  in  how  many  days  can  C  dig  the  cellar? 

4.  What  number  is  that  which  being  increased  by  itself,  its  half  and  two 

and  one-half,  the  number  will  be  100? 

5.  Three  men,  A,  B  and  C,  entered  into  partnership;  A  put  in  $400  for 

three  months,  B  put  in  $50  for  1%  years,  and  C  put  in  $1,000  for 
one-half  a  year.  They  gained  $800;  what  was  each  man's  share 
of  the  gain? 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  one  credit  each. 

The  teacher  will  read  each  problem  carefully  twice;  give  the  pupils  one 
minute  for  solution,  and  then  require  them  to  write  the  answers  in  columns, 
in  regular  order. 

1.     Multiply  .2  by  2.  and  divide  the  product  by  .2. 
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2.  2-eighths  of  72  is  3-tenths  of  how  many  times  8? 

3.  5-sixths  of  12  is  f-  of  what  number? 

4.  If  6  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  5  days,  in  how  many  days  will  three 

men  do  it? 

5.  How  many  ten  cent  pieces  are  there  in  an  eagle? 

6.  80  is  8-fifths  of  how  many  times  6? 

7.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  place  and  travel  in  opposite  directions; 

one  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  the  other  six;  how  far 
apart  will  the}7  be  at  the  end  of  ten  hours? 

8.  How  many  eggs,  at  the  rate  of  3  for  10  cents,  can  you  buy  for  30 cents? 

9.  At  37%  cents  a  yard,  what  will  eight  yards  of  ribbon  cost? 
10.    In  33  feet  how  many  rods. 

Five  questions,  two  credits  each. 

The  teacher  will  copy  the  following  problems  on  the  board  and  require  the 
pupils  to  write  the  analysis  on  paper. 

1.  A  man  being  asked  the  age  of  his  eldest  son  answered,  that  his  youngest 

son  was  18  years  old,  and  that  2-thirds  of  his  youngest  son's  age 
was  just  one-fourth  of  the  eldest  son's  age.  What  was  the  eldest 
son's  age? 

2.  If  I  give  away  126  dollars,  which  is  I  of  what  I  have;  how  much  have  I? 

3.  If  a  pole  12  feet  long  casts  a  shadow  of  6  feet  at  3  o'clock,  what  is  the 

length  of  a  tree  that  casts  a  shadow  of  36  feet  at  the  same  time  of 
day? 

4.  If  6  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  3  days,  how  long  will  it  take  9  men 

to  do  a  piece  of  work  3  times  as  large? 

5.  If  one  man  eats  one  pound  of  butter  in  3  weeks,  in  how  many  weeks 

will  4  men  eat  36  pounds? 


THIRD   GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  one  credit  each. 

The  teacher  will  read  each  problem  twice,  give  the  pupils  one  minute  for 
solution,  and  then  require  them  to  write  the  answers  in  columns,  in  regular 
order. 

1.  Multiply  .2  by  2  and  divide  the  product  by  .2. 

2.  A  man  bought  20  pears  at  the  rate  of  2  for  3  cents;  how  much  did  they 

come  to? 

3.  10-eighths  of  sixty-four  are  how  many  times  9? 

4.  What  is  f  of  42? 

5.  What  is  the  cost  of  50  pounds  of  butter,  at  10h  cents  a  pound? 
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6.  Keduce  15  to  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  10. 

7.  Reduce  f  and  £  to  fractions  having  a  common  denominator. 

8.  Reduce  $24  to  cents. 

9.  From  1,  take  .05. 

10.     How  many  square  inches  of  surface  are  there  on  a  piece  of  paper  20 
inches  long  by  8  inches  wide? 

Five  questions,  two  credits  each. 

The  teacher  will  copy  the  following  problems  on  the  board  and  require  the 
pupils  to  write  the  analysis  on  paper: 

1.  If  3  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days,  how  long  will  it  take  12 

men  to  do  it? 

2.  Four  men  hired  a  house  and  agreed  to  give  $12  a  month,  apiece;  after- 

wards, two  other  men  joined  them,  when  they  agreed  to  share  the 
expense  equally  between  them;  what  did  each  man  pay: 

3.  How  many  oranges  at  the  rate  of  5  for  6  cents  can  you  buy  for  24  cents? 

4.  Gave  12  barrels  of  flour,  at  $7  a  barrel,  for  hay  worth  $18  a  ton;  how 

many  tons  of  hay  was  the  flour  worth? 

5.  If  1%  bushels  of  wheat  will  sow  an  acre  of  land,  how  many  acres  will 

twelve  bushels  sow? 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  one  credit  each. 

The  teacher  will  read  each  problem  twice,  give  one  minute  for  mental 
solution,  and  then  require  the  pupils  to  write  the  answers  in  regular  order  in 
columns. 

1.  Reduce  16%  to  an  improper  fraction. 

2.  Add  h.  and  f . 

3.  From  1  take  .6  and  add  .2. 

4.  If  one  pint  of  beer  costs  2  cents,  what  will  a  gallon  cost? 

5.  Reduce  \%  to  its  lowest  terms. 

6.  How  many  ounces  in  %  of  a  pound  of  sugar? 

7.  How  many  2%  dollar  gold  pieces  are  there  in  $10? 

8.  97  are  how  maay  times  10? 

9.  If  a  lady  goes  shopping  with  a  gold  eagle  and  buys  4  yards  of  silk,  at 

2%  dollars  a  yard,  how  much  will  she  have  left? 
10.     If  15  dollars'  worth  of  provisions  will  serve  8  men  five  days,  how  many 
days  will  it  serve  one  man  ? 
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Five  questions,  two  credits  each. 

The  teacher  will  copy  the  following  questions  on  the  board,  and  require 
the  pupils  to  write  the  analysis  on  paper : 

1.  If  3  men  buy  a  cow  for  $65  and  sell  her  for  $35,  how  much  will  each 

man  lose  by  the  bargain? 

2.  Suppose  a  vessel  contains  45  gallons  of  water  and  by  a  leak  ten  gallons 

run  out  in  an  hour,  in  how  many  hours  will  the  vessel  be  emptied? 

3.  If  a  man  earns  $8  a  month,  how  much  can  he  earn  in  6  weeks? 

4.  If  %  of  a  cord  of  wood  cost  $12,  what  will  one  cord  cost? 

§.     How  many  apples,  at  the  rate  of  4  for  20  cents,  can  you  buy  for  90  cents? 


FIFTH   GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  one  credit  each. 

The  examiner  will  read  every  question  twice;  give  the  pupils  one  minute 
for  mental  solution,  and  require  them  to  write  the  answers  in  regular  order, 
in  a  column. 

1.  384-12—25^-5=? 

2.  37  +  17  +  40—60=? 

3.  Multiply  .2  by  .2. 

4.  How  many  ten  cent  pieces  are  there  in  $5? 

5.  65—40^5X8-36=  ? 

6.  What  is  %  of  24? 

7.  Divide  .8  by  .2. 

8.  In  24  feet,  how  many  yards? 

9.  If  Jane  goes  shopping  with  $2.00  and  buys  some  ribbons  for  50  cents, 

and  some  silk  for  1  dollar,  how  many  cents  will  she  have  left? 
10.     How  many  seconds  in  %  of  a  minute? 

Five  questions,  two  credits  each. 

The  teacher  will  copy  the  following  questions  on  the  board,  and  require  the 
pupils  to  write  the  analysis  on  paper: 

1.  How  many  yards  of  ribbon  can  you  buy  for  60  cents,  at  the  rate  of  8 

cents  a  yard? 

2.  If  5  oranges  cost  30  cents,  what  will  15  oranges  cost? 

3.  Five  men  paid  ten  dollars  each  for  a  horse,  and  sold  him  for  $45;  how 

much  did  they  lose  by  the  bargain? 
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4.  If  a  boy  has  3  twenty-five  cent  pieces  and  spends  part  of  them  for  a 

half  a  pound  of  candies,  at  2  cents   an   ounce,    how   much    has 
he  left? 

5.  How  many  miles  are  there  in  100  furlongs? 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  two  credits  each. 

The  examiner  will  read  each  question  twice;  allow  one  minute  for  mental 
solution,  and  require  the  pupils  to  write  the  answers  in  regular  order  in  a 
column. 

1.  35  +  7— 12+-10=? 

2.  5X8  +  12—30-^30=? 

3.  If  a  girl  goes  shopping  wi'h  30  cents  and  spends  10  cents  for  some  rib- 

bon, and  10  cents  for  some  candy,  how  much  wili  she  have  left? 

4.  A.t  9  cents  a  yard,  what  will  12  yards  of  cloth  cost? 

5.  What  is  the  sum  of  Al  and  17? 

0.     How  many  thirds  are  there  in  4  whole  ones? 

7.  If  Jane  spends  40  cents  and  Mary  spends  25   cents,  how  many  more 

cents  does  Jane  spend  than  Mary? 

8.  47+9=?     3X16=? 

9.  How  mauy  10  cent  pieces  in  8t  cents?     How  many  mills  in  6  cents? 
10.     8X3+-7=? 


SEVENTH   GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  two  credits  each. 

The  examiner  will  read  each  question  slowly  twice;  give  the  pupils  one  min- 
ute for  mental  solution,  and  then  require  them  to  wiite  the  answers  in  regular 
•rder  in  a  column. 

1.  6X3+-2  +  7=? 

2.  If  one  apple  cost  6  cents,  what  will  4  apples  cos!  ? 

3.  10+-4=? 

4.  If  Mary  goes  shopping  with  21  cents  and  spends  9,  how  many  will  she 

have  left? 

5.  3X7+4-4-5=? 

6.  16  +  4  +  9  +  3=? 
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7.  If  John  has  19  cents  and  James  has  12,  how  many  more  has  John  than 

James? 

8.  Mary  has  8  oranges  which  she  wishes  to  give  to  two  of  her  companions, 

how  many  can  she  give  to  each? 

9.  17—7  +  7=? 

10.     Sarah  is  9  years  old;  how  old  was  she  6  years  ago? 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  two  credits  each. 

To  be  given  to  the  high  Eighth  Grade  pupils,  and  to  be  answered  on  slate 
or  paper  as  the  Principal  may  direct. 

The  teacher  will  read  each  problem  twice ;  give  one  minute  for  mental  solu- 
tion, and  then  require  the  pupils  to  write  the  answer. 

1.  Divide  7  by  3. 

2.  3+4—2=? 

3.  If  Mary  has  6  peaches  and  wishes  to  give  them  to  her  two  sisters,  how 

many  will  she  give  to  each? 

4.  If  John  has  9  oranges  and  James  has  5,  how  many  have  both? 

5.  If  Peter  has  8  marbles  and  George  has  3,  how  many  more  has  Peter 

than  George? 

6.  4+3  +  2=? 

7.  2X2  +  1=? 

8.  How  many  must  be  taken  away  from  10  to  leave  7? 

9.  Of  what  number  is  2  the  one-half? 

10.     If  Mary  has  9  cents  and  spends  4  of  them  for  candy,  how  many  will  she 
have  left? 


LANGUAGE. 

FIRST  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each. 

1.  Make  as  many  simple  sentences  as  you  can  out  of  the  following  com- 
plex sentence : 

When  we  look  through  nature,  and  observe  the  manifest  indications  of 
design  which  every  part  of  it  exhibits,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to 
assert  that  comets  are  of  no  use,  and  serve  no  purpose  in  our  system. 
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2.  Condense  all  the  following  statements  into  a  single  complex  sentence: 
On  examination  it  was  found.     The  ship  had  been  struck  by  a  swordfish. 

The  snout  of  the  swordfish  had  penetrated  the  bottom. 
It  still  remained  there, 
It  had  snapped  close  to  the  plank  on  the  exterior  side  of  the  vessel. 

3.  Correct  the  grammatical  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  giving 
reasons: 

(a)  California  has  only  two  seasons,  a  wet  and  dry  season. 

(6)     I  hope  I  will  pass  a  successful  examination  and  go  to  the  High 
School. 

(c)  The  most  principal  city  of  California  is  San  Francisco. 

(d)  There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  people  in  the  city  who  dislike 

a  rainy  day. 

(e)  If  a  boy  or  girl  go  out  on  a  rainy  day  they  have  to  be  wrapped 

up  well. 

4.  Any  man  who  attends  to  what  passes  within  himself  may  easily  discern 
that  the  human  character  is  a  very  complicated  system. 

Write, each  proposition  or  clause  of  this  sentence  on  a  separate  line,  tell  its 
kind,  and  draw  a  single  line  under  each  subject  and  a  double  line  under  each 
predicate. 

5.  (a)     Construct  a  simple  sentence  containing  the  perfect  tense,  in- 

dicative mood,  active  voice  of  lay  (to  place). 

(b)  Construct   a  complex  sentence   containing   the   future   perfect 

tense,  indicative  mood,  active  voice  of  lie  (to  recline). 

(c)  Write  a  compound  sentence  containing  the  pluperfect  tense,  in- 

dicative mood,  active  voice,  progressive  form  of  sit,  and  the 
imperfect  indicative  active  of  set. 

(d)  Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  the  imperfect  subjunctive 

of  be,  and  the  imperfect  potential  passive  of  tell. 

(e)  Write  a  simple  sentence  having  a  phrase  for  its  object. 

6.  Of  what  pronouns  are  the  nominative  and  objective  alike?  Of  what 
pronouns  are  the  singular  and  plural  alike? 

7.  Tell  the  mood  of  each  verb,  the  case  of  each  noun,  the  gender  of  each 
pronoun,  and  the  degree  of  comparison  of  each  adjective  in  the  following 
stanza : 

Some  dream  that  they  can  silence  when  they  will 
The  storm  of  passion,  and  say,  "  Peace,  be  still;" 
But  "  thus  far  and  no  farther,"  when  addressed 
To  the  wild  waves,  or  wilder  human  breast, 
Implies  authority,  which  never  can 
And  never  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  man. 

8.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence : 

Let  him  who  thinks  he  stands  take  heed  test  he  fall. 
U.  (a)     Write  the  plurals  of  mouse,  ox,  brother,  ally  and  grotto. 

(b)     Tell  the  case  of  whose,  us,  its,  me  and  Mary's. 

12 
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10.     Write  four  simple  sentences  about  San  Francisco,  and  condense  them  all 
into  a  single  compound  sentence. 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each. 

1.  Write  two  simple  sentences  about  George  Washiugton.  Condense  the 
two  sentences  you  have  written  into  a  single  complex  sentence,  and  then 
change  it  into  a  compound  sentence. 

2.  (a)     Write  an  interrogative  sentence  containing  the  superlative  de- 

gree of  near. 

(b)  Write  a  declarative  sentence  containing  the  possessive  case  of 

ostrich. 

(c)  Write  an  imperative  sentence  containing  the  comparative  degree 

of  well. 

(d)  Write  an  exclamatory  sentence  containing  the  objective  case  of  7. 

(e)  Write  a  simple  sentence  containing  a  neuter  verb  in  the  imperfect 

tense. 

3.  (a)      Change  the  sun  is  sinking  below  the  horizon,  into  past  time. 

(b)  Change  i"  heard  the  clock  strike,  into  the  potential  mood. 

(c)  Change  the  hand  obeys  the  mind,  into  the  passive  voice. 

(d)  Change  it  was  a  pleasant  day,  into  the  subjunctive  mood. 

(e)  Change  we  walk  on  the  beach  every  day,  into  future  time. 

4.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences: 

(a)     Everyone  would  starve,  and  their  would  be  no  meat  as  well  as 

bread. 
(6)     I  then  come  in  and  I  was  not  let  out  again. 

(c)  If  they  were  no  rain  we  would  die  and  so  would  cattle. 

(d)  We  seen  the  poor  girl  lain  out  on  her  funeral  couch. 

(e)  San  Francisco  has  one  of  the  most  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 

5.  Our  expectations  are  frequently  disappointed,  because  we  hope  for 
greater  happiness  in  the  future  than  experience  authorizes  us  to  expect. 

(a)  Write  the  principal  proposition  on  a  line  by  itself,  and  draw  a 

single  line  under  its  subject  and  a  double  line  under  its  pred- 
icate. 

(b)  What  kind  of  a  clause  begins  with  because,  and  where  does  it 

end? 

(c)  What  does  in  the  future  modify? 

(c?)     How  many  dependent  clauses  are  there  in  the  sentence  given 

above? 
(e)     What  kind  of  an  element  is,  to  expect? 
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6.  Tell  the  mood  and  tense  of  each  verb  in  the  following  sentence: 

If  I  were  you  I  would  not  do  so ;  but  you  know  best,  and  I  shall  not  interfere 
with  you. 

7.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence: 

There  is  a  time  in  every  man's  education  when  he  arrives  at  the  convic- 
tion that  envy  is  ignorance. 

8.  Write,  in  separate  columns,  the  present  tf  nse,  the  imperfect  tense,  and 
the  perfect  participle  of  the  following  irregular  verbs :  sit,  come,  catch,  ride,  and 
spenk. 

9.  Name  all  the  simple  personal,  and  all  the  simple  relative  pronouns,  and 
write  the  possessive  case  of  each  in  the  singular  and  plural  numbers. 

10.  Write  five  rules  for  the  use  of  capital, letters. 


THIRD  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each. 

1.  Tell  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  A  fox  and  a  goat  were  traveling  together. 
(6)     He  has  not  been  here  this  week. 

(c)  I  do  not  like  to  fail. 

(d)  The  poor  old  minstrel  had  known  better  days. 

(e)  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  buy,  fly,  teach,  steal  and  tear. 

3.  (a)     Write  a  sentence  containing  a  regular  verb. 

(b)  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  irregular  verb. 

( c)  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  neuter  verb. 
{d)     Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb. 
(e)     Write  a  sentence  containing  an  intransitive  verb. 

4.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentence : 

(a)  My  umbrella  turned  inside  out  and  a  man  seen  me  and  turned 

it  in  shape  again. 

(b)  If  we  did  not  have  rain  we  would  have  no  bread. 

(c)  The  subject  was  chosed  from  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King. 

(d)  Us  school  scholars  find  it  pretty  hard  coming  to  school  on  a 

rainy  day. 

(e)  A  rainy  day  is  not  made  for  boys  and  girls  to  catch  a  cold  like 

I  did,  but  it  is  good  to  the  land. 

5.  (a)     Write  two  simple  sentences  about  California. 

(b)  Form  a  complex  sentence  out  of  the  sentences  you  have  written. 

(c)  Change  the  complex  sentence  you  have  made  into  a  compound 

sentence. 
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6.  Re-write  the  following  stanza  of  poetry,  writing  with  capital  letters  all 
the  words  that  ought  to  be  so  written,  and  giving  the  rule  that  applies  to  each 
case: 

"  peace  be  unto  thee,  father!"  tauler  said; 
"  god  give  thee  a  good  day !"  the  old  man  raised 
slowly  his  calm  blue  eyes.    "  i  thank  thee,  son; 
but  all  my  days  are  good,  and  none  are  ill." 

7.  Charity  very  often  creates  much  of  the  misery  which  it  relieves. 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this? 

(b)  What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  proposition? 

(c)  What  is  the  predicate  of  the  second  proposition  or  clause? 

(d)  What  is  the  object  of  the  second  clause? 

(e)  What  is  of  the  misery  1     What  does  it  modify? 

8.  Write  the  sentence  men  come  and  men  go,  in  all  the  tenses. 

9.  (a)     Write  the  objective  of  she,  my,  who,  his  and  our. 
(b)     Compare  big,  happy,  little,  good  and  singular. 

10.  (a)     Write  a  sentence  containing  the  plural  of  ox. 

(b)  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  possessive  case,  singular,   of 

father. 

(c)  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  plural  of  valley. 

(d)  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  possessive  case,  plural,  of  girl. 

(e)  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  pronoun  in  the  nominative,  and  a 

noun  in  the  objective. 


FOURTH    GRADE. 

Fifteen  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Make  the  statement,  /  am  going  to  school,  in  all  the  tenses. 

2.  Tell  the  case  of   each  of  the  following  pronouns:  my,  them,  whose,  she, 
and  him. 

3.  Tell  the  number  of  each  of  the  following  nouns:  boxes,  men,  cow,  acorn's 
and  ladies'. 

4.  (a)     Write  a  sentence  containing  a  regular  verb. 

(b)  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  irregular  verb. 

(c)  Write  a  declarative  sentence. 
{d)  Write  an  interrogative  sentence, 
(e)  Write  an  imperative  sentence. 

5.  (a)  Write  two  simple  sentences  about  the  lion. 

(6)     Form  a  compound    sentence  out  of   the  two  simple  sentences 
which  you  have  written. 
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6.  Make  five  sentences  out  of  the  words  /,  him,  and  told,  using  any  case 
of  /  and  him,  and  any  sense  of  told  that  you  choose. 

7.  (a)     Write  a  sentence  containing  a  definite  article. 
(6)     Write  a  sentence  containing  an  indefinite  article. 

(c)  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  different  indefinite  article  from 
the  one  you  have  used  in  answering  (b).  Draw  a  line  under 
the  article  in  each  sentence. 

8.  Change  all  the  words  that  are  singular  into  the  plural,  in  the  following 
sentences: 

(a)     I  love  to  study. 
(6)     She  does  not  like  the  apple. 
(c)     Thou  art  a  naughty  child, 
(rf)     The  man  abused  the  horse. 
(e">     The  goose  lays  a  large  egg. 

9.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  A  bad  boy  come  behind  me  and  throwed  me  into  the  mud. 

(b)  And  it  soon  will  be  hot  again  like  it  was  last  summer. 

(c)  I  love  to  visit  my  friends  on  rainy  weather. 

(d)  There  is  also  a  place  for  to  hatch  fishes. 

(e)  In  the  conservatory  there  is  some  beautiful  flowers. 

10.  (a)  Change  the  simple  sentence,  (he  journey  being  long  we  became  very 

weary,  into  a  compound  sentence. 
(6)     Change  the  same  sentence  into  a  complex  sentence 

11.  Supply  suitable  pronouus  instead  of  repeating  the  nouns  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  John  met  James  on  the  street,  and  John  brought  James  to  John's 
house,  and  John  told  John's  father  that  James  was  John's  schoolmate,  and  that  James 
was  a  very  good  boy. 

12.  Write  in  different  columns  all  the  different  parts  of  speech  you  can 
find  in  the  following  sentence:  /  saw  a  very  large  grizzly  bear  in  Woodward's 
Gardens  when  I  was  there,  and  oh,  how  angry  he  became  when  I  pushed  a  stick 
into  his  cage. 

13.  Compare  the  adjectives  good,  wise,  happy,  beautiful,  and  sweet. 

14.  Write  five  nouns  that  form  their  plurals  by  adding  es  to  the  singular. 

15.  Write  a  complex  sentence  about  the  elephant,  and  draw  a  single  line 
under  the  subject  and  a  double  line  under  the  predicate  of  the  dependent 
clause. 


FIFTH   GKADE. 

Eight  questions,  five  credits  each. 

(a)  Express,  /  ivish  to  be  promoted,  in  the  past  time. 

(b)  Express,  he  wanted  to  go,  in  the  present  time. 

(c)  Express,  this  house  is  new,  in  the  past  time. 
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(d)  Express,  the  clock  struck  ten,  in  the  future  time. 

(e)  Express,  the  bird  was  sitting  on  the  fence,  in  the  future  time. 

2.  "Write  two  simple  declarative  sentences  about  the  horse,  and  form  a  com- 
pound aeutence  out  of  the  two  simple  sentences  that  you  have  written. 

3.  Write  a  complex  declarative  sentence  containing    the  word  when,  and 
change  the  sentence  you  have  written  into  an  interrogative  sentence. 

4.  Arrange,  in  separate  columns,  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  pronouns,  prepo- 
sitions, and.  adverbs,  that  you  are  able  to  find  in  the  following  sentence*. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  old  man,   "if  you  see  all  these  things  so  clearly,  I  hope  you 
can  also  see  that  knowledge,  to  be  a  good  thing,  must  be  rightly  applied." 

5.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  There  are  a  great  variety  of  birds  there. 

(b)  Some  flowers  grow  up  wild  like  some  children  do. 

(c)  There  is  only  a  few  trees  that  are  always  green. 

(d)  Most  all  of  the  animals  are  in  the  amphitheatre. 

(e)  I  think  we  will  have  some  more  rainy  days  soon. 

6.  Put  two  suitable  adjectives  and  two  suitable  adverbs  into  each  of  the 
following  sentences: 

(a)     The  clock  strikes. 
(6)     The  stars  shine. 

(c)  The  boy  was  playing. 

(d)  The  man  spoke. 

(e)  A  horse  ran. 

7.  Draw  a  single  line  under  the  subject  and  a  double  line  under  the  predi- 
cate of  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time. 

(6)  He  does  not  know  his  lesson, 

(cl  Where  are  you  going? 

(d)  To-morrow  will  be  a  holiday. 

(e)  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

8.  (a)  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  an,  correctly  used. 
(6)  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  this,  correctly  used. 

(c)  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  set,  correctly  used. 

(d)  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  those,  correctly  used. 

(e)  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  done,  correctly  used. 
Draw  a  line  under  the  word  called  for  in  each  case. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  two  credits  each. 

1.  Make  a  statement  about  clouds. 

2.  Correct,  they  are  a  good  many  boys  in  the  yard. 

3.  Put  a  suitable  adjective  before  sky,  and  another  before  fire 
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4.  Correct,  them  is  my  marbles. 

5.  Make  a  sentence  out  of  the  words  home,  night,  school,  I.  from,  went,  last, 
him,  with. 

6.  Put  a  or  an,  whichever  is  proper,  before  house  and  hour. 

7.  Make  a  sentence  containing  a  noun,  a  verb,  and  an  adjective. 

8.  Correct,  toe  seen  him  setting  on  the  fence. 

9.  Correct,  yous  have  a  nice  garden. 

10.  Make  a  sentence  by  asking  a  question  about  something  you  can  see  in 
your  school-room,  and  be  careful  to  put  the  proper  mark  at  the  end  of  it. 

Two  questions,  five  credits  each. 

11.  Write  all  the  nouns  you  can  find  in  the  following  sentence  in  one  col- 
umn, all  the  verbs  in  a  second  ooluinn,  and  all  the  adjectives  in  a  third  col- 
umn: 

Mary  gave  me  a  lovely  red  rose  that  grew  in  her  beautiful  garden,  and  I  like  it  very 
much. 

12.  Re-write  this  paragraph,  putting  capitals  and  periods  where  they  be- 
long: 

here  is  a  letter  for  emily  it  is  from  her  little  cousin  John  i  will  read  it  to  her 
it  is  clever  for  John  to  be  able  to  write  would  you  like  to  be  able  to  write  a 
letter 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  two  credits  each. 

1.  Make  a  statement  about  my  garden. 

2.  Correct,  he  dont  know  hardly  anything. 

3.  Ask  a  question  about  a  flower. 

4.  Correct,  Mary  and  me  is  going  home  together. 

5.  Correct,  ain't  you  glad  you  ain't  got  to  get  a  whipping? 

6.  Make  a  sentence  about  some  person  who  lives  at  your  house. 

7.  Ask  a  question  about  something  you  can  see  from  your  seat  in  the 
school-room. 

8.  Make  a  statement  about  something  you  saw  yesterday. 

9.  Correct,  them  white  mice  are  awful  pretty. 

10.  I  saw  a  beautiful  star.     Add  words  to  this  sentence  to  tell  where  you 
saw  it. 

One  question,  five  credits. 

11.  Put  these  three  statements  into  one  sentence  and  place  the  proper 
mark  after  it: 

Gold  is  heavy.     It  is  yellow.     Money  is  made  of  it. 
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EIGHTH  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  two  credits  each. 

Note. — Principals  will  examine  their  high  eighth  grade  pupils  only,  on  this 
paper.     Pupils  will  write  the  answers  either  on  slates,  or  paper. 

1.  Make  a  statement  about  mjish  by  telling  what  it  does. 

2.  Make  a  sentence  by  telling  the  name  of  the  street  you  live  on. 

3.  Correct,  we  wasn't  there. 

4.  Correot,  me  and  him  have  done  our  sums.    . 

5.  Correct,  I  don't  want  none. 

6.  Make  a  statement  about  a  lily  by  telling  what  color  it  is. 

7.  Make  a  sentence  about  something  you  can  see  in  your  school-room. 

8.  Correct  she  sings  good. 

9.  Make  a  sentence  by  telling  the  color  of  paper. 

10.     Make  a  sentence  about  some  plaything  that  you  have. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

FIRST  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Bound  the  following  States  by  naming  one  country,  State  or  body  of 
water,  north,  east,  south  and  west;  also,  name  three  of  the  largest  cities  of 
each  State,  New  York,  Georgia,  Texas,  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts. 

2.  Name  five  rainless  regions  and  five  of  the  highest  plateaus  in  the  world. 
One  half  credit  for  each. 

3.  Describe  five  of  the  largest  river  basins  of  the  world,  by  giving  their 
comparative  area,  their  climate  and  important  productions. 

4.  Name  the  most  important  mineral  productions  of  the  United  States, 
England,  Russia,  Australia  and  Germany. 

5.  Tell  why  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  highest  plateaus  of  the  Torrid 
zone,  and  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Arctic  zone  are  the  same.  What 
conditions  of  climate  are  necessary  to  promote  vegetation?  Name  five  coun- 
tries whose  climate  and  vegetation  are  affected  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  by  the 
Japan  currents,  and  tell  why. 

6.  How  are  springs  produced?  "What  causes  hot  springs?  Name  three 
continental  rivers;  three  lakes  which  have  no  outlet,  and  tell  the  character  of 
their  water. 
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7.  Mention  all  the  different  races  of  men  that  inhabit  the  different  zones, 
and  tell  where  man  has  attained  the  highest  state  of  development. 

8.  Name  three  characteristic  animals  of  the  Arctic  zones;  seven  of  the 
Temperate  zones;  five  of  the  Torrid  zone. 

9.  Name  ten  of  the  largest  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  and  give  two  of 
the  principal  articles  exported  from  each.     One-half  credit  each. 

10.  Name  three  of  the  principal  wheat  growing  States;  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal cotton  producing  States;  three  of  the  principal  wool  producing  States; 
three  of  the  principal  manufacturing  States,  and  ten  of  the  largest  cities  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  order  of  their  population. 


SECOND   GEADE. 
Ten  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Bound  the  following  States  by  naming  one  country.  State,  or  body  of 
water  bordering  on  the  north,  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west;  also,  name 
three  of  the  largest  cities  of  each  State:  New  York,  Georgia,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Ohio. 

2.  Name  ten  of  the  largest  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  and  give  two  of 
the  principal  articles  of  export  from  each. 

3.  Name  three  of  the  principal  wheat  growing  States;  three  of  the  princi- 
pal cotton  producing  States,  three  of  the  principal  wool  producing  States, 
and  ten  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  the  order  of  their  popu- 
lation. 

4.  Bound  Quebec,  France,  Egypt,  Hindostan,  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  give  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  each  country.  Give  the  boundary  the 
game  as  in  the  first  question. 

5.  Give  the  location,  the  principal  productions,  the  climate,  and  one  city 
of  each  of  the  following  islands:  Tasmania,  Java,  Niphon,  Jamaica,  and 
Vancouver.  ' 

6.  Locate  the  following:  Yukon  river,  Snake  river,  Humboldt  river, 
Marysville,  Visalia,  Mt.  Whitney,  Tucson,  Santa  Fe,  Blue  Mts.,  and  tell 
which  States  and  Territories  the  great  overland  railroad  passes  through. 

7.  Tell  into  which  bodies  of  water  the  three  largest  rivers  of  Europe  empty; 
the  four  largest  of  Asia;  and  the  three  largest  of  Africa. 

8.  Give  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  New  York,  London,  St.  Petersburg, 
and^of  the  city  of  Bio  Janeiro.  Name  two  countries  of  Asia,  and  three  of 
Europe,  in  about  the  same  latitude  with  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

9.  What  places  have  no  latitude?  What  places  have  the  highest  latitude? 
What  is  longitude?  Tell  where  are  the  Tropic  and  Polar  circles.  What  causes 
the  change  of  seasons? 
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10.  Name  three  of  the  principal  gold  producing  counties  of  California; 
three  of  the  principal  wheat  producing  valleys.  What  is  the  principal  pro- 
duction of  Nevada,  and  of  Washington  Territory?     Name  the  Bay  counties. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Bound  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Missouri  and  Oregon,  and  give 
three  of  the  principal  cities  in  each  State.  Bound  each  State  by  giving  one 
country,  State  or  body  of  water,  north,  east  south,  and  west  of  it. 

2.  Bound  Brazil,  Austria,  England,  Peru,  and  Italy,  and  give  three  of  the 
principal  cities  in  each  country.     Give  the  boundaries  as  above. 

3.  Tell  in  which  States  the  following  cities  are  located:  Quincy,  Atlanta, 
Elizabeth,  Toledo,  Utica,  Dayton,  Cambridge,  Manchester,  Syracuse,  Patter- 
son. 

4.  What  places  have  no  latitude?  What  places  have  the  highest  latitude? 
What  is  longitude?  Tell  where  are  the  Tropic  and  Polar  circles.  What  causes 
the  change  of  seasons? 

5.  What  is  the  latitude  of  New  York,  London,  and  San  Francisco?  Name 
one  country  of  Europe  and  one  of  Asia  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

6.  Where  are  the  Alps,  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Acaray  Mountains,  the 
Scandinavian  Mountains,  and  the  Adirondac  Mountains? 

7.  Tell  into  which  bodies  of  water  do  the  following  rivers  empty:  Susque- 
hanna, Alabama,  Red,  Roanoke,  Yukon,  Volga,  Parana.  St.  Francisco, 
Dwina,  and  the  St.  Johns,     (One-half  credit  each.) 

8.  Name  five  seas  in  or  around  Europe,  and  five  large  and  populous 
islands.     (One-half  credit  each.) 

9.  Name  five  of  the  largest  cities  of  Europe,  and  five  of  North  and  South 
America. 

10.  Name  the  Bay  counties;  three  of  the  principal  grape  producing  coun- 
ties; three  of  the  principal  wheat  producing  valleys;  five  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  five  of  the  largest  cities  of  California. 


FOURTH   GRADE. 

* 
Ten  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Bound  Alabama,  Ohio,  California,  Maine,  and  Iowa,  and  name  two  of 
the  largest  cities  in  each  State.  Bound  them  by  naming  one  country,  State, 
or  body  of  water  bordering  on  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west. 
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2.  Tell  in  which  States  are  the  following  cities:  Manchester,  Lowell,  Wil- 
mington, Wheeling,  Savannah,  Newark,  Buffalo,  Dubuque,  Leavenworth,  and 
San  Antonio. 

3.  Tell  into  which  bodies  of  water  the  following  rivers  empty:  Connecticut, 
Penobscot,  Susquehanna,  Cape  Fear,  Alabama,  Cumberland,  Yukon,  Eed, 
Wabash,  and  the  Platte. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  productions  of  the  Southern  States?  What  are  the 
chief  productions  of  the  Western  States?  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  States?  What  is  the  principal  production  of  the 
Pacific  States?     Which  State  produces  the  most  coal  and  iron? 

5.  Name  five  of  the  largest  cities  of  America,  and  five  of  Europe. 

6.  Name  three  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  three  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Africa,  three  of  the  largest  islands  in  Oceanica,  and  the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  Asia. 

7.  Tell  where  are  the  following  places:  Mt.  St.  Elias,  Eugene  City,  Santa 
Barbara,  Olympia,  Tucson,  Virginia  City,  Feather,  Klamath  lake,  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais,  and  Willamette  river. 

8.  What  is  a  river?  What  is  a  republic?  What  are  the  natural  divisions 
of  water?     What  is  an  empire?     What  is  a  desert? 

9.  Give  the  principal  productions  of  the  mountain  counties;  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley;  of  the  Southern  counties;  of  Washington  Territory,  and  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

10.  Name  three  animals  natives  of  the  Torrid  zone,  three  of  the  Temper- 
ate zone,  and  three  of  the  Frigid  zone.  Name  some  of  the  most  important 
vegetable  productions  of  the  Torrid  and  Temperate  zones. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Ten  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Bound  Ohio,  Nevada,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  give  two  of  the  largest  cities  in  each.  Give  the  boundary  of  each  State 
by  naming  two  places  or  bodies  of  water  which  border  on  it. 

2.  Name  five  of  the  largest  rivers  and  five  of  the  principal  lakes  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  Name  six  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  the  order  of  their 
population,  and  four  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges. 

4.  Where  are  the  following  places:  St.  Francisco  river,  Xingu,  and  Rhine 
rivers;  the  Ural,  Pyrenees,  and  Acaray  mountains :  capes  Blanco,  Fiuisterre, 
and  Naze;  the  Bay  of  Biscay? 
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5.  Define  a  republic,  an  empire,  a  volcano,  a  river.  Tell  the  principal 
points  of  the  compass. 

6.  Where  are  the  following  places:  Los  Angeles,  Marysville,  Portland, 
Boise  City,  and  Prescott? 

7.  What  are  the  principal  productions  of  Arizona,  California,  Nevada, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  Territories? 

8.  In  which  States  are  the  following  cities:  Memphis,  Louisville,  Savan- 
nah, Vicksburg,  and  Milwaukee. 

9.  Name  five  countries  of  South  America  and  their  capitals. 

10.  Name  the  Bay  counties. — (2  credits.)  Tell  where  are  the  following 
rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains:  Frazer,  Klamath,  Colorado,  Mt.  Hood, 
Mt.  Tamalpais,  and  Tulare  Lake. 


SIXTH   GRADE. 

Five  questions,  one  credit  each. 

1.  What  is  a  sea?     Give  an  example. 

2.  What  is  a  river?     Give  an  example? 

3.  What  is  a  mountain?     Give  an  example. 

4.  What  is  a  lake?     Give  an  example. 

5.  What  is  a  peninsula?     Give  an  example. 

Ten  questions,  two  credits  each. 

6.  What  direction  are  Sacramento  and  San  Jose  from  San  Francisco? 

7.  What  direction  are  Portland  and  Los  Angeles  from  San  Francisco? 

8.  What  ocean  between  Europe  and  America?     Between  Asia  and  North 
America? 

9.  What  direction  from  San  Francisco  are  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains, 
and  the  Golden  Gate  Strait. 

10.  Name  all  the  Grand  Divisions. 

11.,  Where  is  the  Sahara  or  the  Great  Desert,  and  the  Desert  of  Cobi? 

12.  Where  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  rivers? 

13.  Where  are  the  Andes  and  the  Rocky  mountains? 

14.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  world?     Name  the  two  hemispheres. 

15.  Mention  one  river  in  Africa  and  one  in  Asia. 
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COMPOSITION. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Note. — Examiners  will  take  a  quarter  of  a  credit  off  for  every  mistake  in  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, or  capitalizing;  one  credit  off  for  every  violation  of  a  rule  of  grammar;  one  credit 
off  for  every  sentence  badly  constructed. 

1.  The  teacher  will  read  the  following  extract  to  the  class,  three  times. 
The  pupils  will  then  write,  in  their  own  language,  as  much  of  the  subject  as 
they  can  remember.     Pupils  must  not  take  notes  while  the  teacher  is  reading. 

Paul  had  never  risen  from  his  little  bed.  He  lay  there,  listening  to  the 
noises  in  the  street;  not  caring  much  how  the  time  went,  but  watching  every- 
thing about  him  with  observing  eyes.  When  the  sunbeams  struck  into  his 
room  through  the  rustling  blinds,  and  quivered  on  the  opposite  wall  like 
golden  water,  he  knew  that  evening  was  coming  on,  and  that  the  sky  was  red 
and  beautiful.  As  the  reflection  died  away,  and  the  gloom  went  creeping  up 
the  wall,  he  watched  it  deepen,  deepen,  deepen  into  night.  Then  he  thought 
how  the  long  streets  were  dotted  with  lamps,  and  how  the  peaceful  stars  were 
shining  overhead.  His  fancy  had  a  strange  tendency  to  wander  to  the  river, 
which  he  knew  was  flowing  through  the  great  city;  and  now  he  thought  how 
black  it  was,  and  how  it  would  look  reflecting  the  host  of  stars,  and  more 
than  all,  how  steadily  it  rolled  away  to  meet  the  sea. — 15  credits. 

2.  Change  the  following  extract  into  prose: 

The  melancholy  days  are  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year, 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods, 

And  meadows,  brown  and  sear. 

Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove, 

The  withered  leaves  lie  dead; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust, 

And  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 

The  robbin  and  the  wren  have  flown, 

And  from  the  shrub  the  jay, 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow, 

Through  all  the  gloomyday. 

— Five  credits. 

3.  Re-write  the  following  sentences,  making  all  necessary  corrections: 

(a)  There  are  also  a  nice  collection  of  fish,  and  there  is  also  three 

or  four  swings,  and  also  a  sail  boat. 

(b)  California  has  a  delightful  climate  all  except  the  winds. 

(c)  And  dumb  servant,  when  thy  wounded  heart  bled  over  the  loss 

of  thy  fair  mistress,  didst  thou  think  that  thy  dark  visage 
would  be  protrayed  on  canvas  by  future  artists,  standing  be- 
hind the  flower-decked  bier  of  the  fair  Elaine,  and  steering 
the  barge  to  the  Queen's  palace? 
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(d)  How  wonderful  is  the  face  looking  more  like  as  if  it  were  asleep 

than  as  if  death  had  placed  his  icy  hand  upon  her. 

(e)  The  work  was  commenced  and  also  completed  in  Venice,  from 

whence  it  was  sent  to  San  Francisco,  and  bought  by  Mrs. 
Johnson,  with  which  to  adorn  her  private  drawing  room. — 
Five  credits. 

4.  Write  a  letter  of  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  ten  lines.     Choose 
your  own  subject  and  write  to  any  person  you  please. — Ten  credits. 

5.  Write  a  composition  of  ten  lines  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  A  Summer  Day. 

(b)  Advantages  of  Early  Rising. 

(c)  My  Home. 

(d)  The  City  of  San  Francisco. 

(e)  An  Imaginary  Voyage. — Fifteen  credits. 


SECOND   GRADE. 

Note. — Examiners  will  take  a  quarter  of  a  credit  off  for  every  mistake  in  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, or  capitalizing;  one  credit  off  for  every  violation  of  a  rule  of  grammar;  one  credit 
off  for  every  sentence  badly  constructed. 

1.  The  teacher  will  read  the  following  extract  to  the  class,  three  times. 
The  pupils  will  then  write,  in  their  own  language,  as  much  of  the  subject  as 
they  can  remember: 

Elephants  choose  for  their  resort  the  most  lonely  and  secluded  depths  of 
the  forest,  generally  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  rivers  and  fountains  at 
which  they  drink.  In  dry  and  warm  weather  they  visit  these  waters  nightly; 
but  in  cool  and  cloudy  weather  they  drink  only  once  every  third  or  fourth 
day.  About  sundown  the  elephant  leaves  his  distant  midday  haunt,  and  com- 
mences his  march  towards  the  fountain,  which  is  probably  from  twelve  to 
twenty  miles  distant.  This  he  generally  reaches  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  midnight;  when,  having  slaked  his  thiist  and  cooled  his  body  by  spouting 
large  volumes  of  water  over  his  back  with  his  trunk,  he  resum  es  the  path  to 
his  forest  solitudes. — Fifteen  credits. 

2.  Change  the  following  stanza  into  plain  prose: 

"  "Who  planted  this  old  apple  tree  ?" 

The  children  of  that  distant  day 

Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say: 

And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 

The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them : 

"  A  poet  of  the  land  was  he, 

Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times; 

'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 

On  planting  the  apple  tree." 

— Five  credits. 
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3.  Re-write  the  following  sentences,  making  all  the  necessary  corrections: 

(a)  Some  people  do  not  leave  their  children  go  to  School  on  a  rainy 

day. 

(b)  But  from  this  mornings  paper  the  guilty  ones  have  been  discov- 

ered and  the  picture  restored. 

(c)  California  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  England  in  wheat. 

(d)  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  vegetation  is  luxurious. 

(e)  Some  people  like  flowers  very  well.     I.  like  flowers  to  their  are 

siim  flowers  which  are  beautiful,  as;  the  rose  Lily  Daisy 
Dahlia  Fuchsia  Daffodil  Mairgold.  and  some  of  the  "Wild 
Flowers  to  their  are  some  Wild  flowers  that  are  beautiful. 

Five  credits. 

4.  Write  a  letter  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  eight  lines,  to  a  friend 
who  has  invited  you  to  spend  your  vacation  with  him  or  her  in  the  country. 
Rule  off  on  your  paper  a  space  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  envel- 
ope, and  write  within  this  space,  in  proper  form,  the  name  and  address  of 
your  friend. — Ten  credits. 

5.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  ten  lines,  on 
any  one  of  the  following  subjects  that  you  prefer: 

(a)  My  Longest  Journey. 

(b)  The  Golden  Gate. 

(c)  A  Visit  from  Santa  Claus. 

(d)  The  Fourth  of  July. 

(e)  The  Value  of  Time. — Fifteen  credits. 


THIRD    GRADE. 

Note. — Examiners  will  take  off  one  credit  for  every  five  mistakes  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalizing  or  grammar. 

1.  The  teacher  will  read  the  following  extract  to  the  class,  three  times. 
Pupils  will  then  write  as  much  of  the  subject  as  they  can  remember : 

Every  year,  ships  sail  to  the  polar  seas  to  hunt  the  whale.  They  are  all 
supplied  with  a  number  of  small  boats;  and  when  they  reach  their  stations 
the  m«n  begin  to  look  out  for  whales.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  the  spoutings 
the  boats  are  launched,  and  immediately  start  in  pursuit.  Each  boat  has  in 
it  a  man  called  a  harpooner,  who  sits  in  the  bow.  When  the  boat  is  near  the 
whale,  it  is  rowed  very  swiftly,  but  as  silently  as  possible,  the  harpooner 
standing  read)'  to  throw  his  weapon.  As  soon  as  the  boat  comes  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  whale,  the  men  rest  on  their  oars;  up  goes  the  arm  of  the 
harpooner,  and  in  an  instant  the  harpoon  is  darted  into  the  whale's  body. — 
Five  credits. 
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2.  Change  the  following  stanza  into  plain  prose: 

Bozzaris,  with  the  storied  brave 
Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Best  thee;  there  is  no  prouder  grave 
E'en  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
"We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  sigh; 
For  thou  art  Freedom '6  now,  and  Fame's — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
That  were  not  born  to  die. 

— Five  credits. 

3.  Re-write  the  following  sentences,  making  all  the  necessary  corrections : 

(a)  Sunday  school's  have  pic  nics  there,  and  on  week  days  different 

people  go  there  with  there  children  to  have  a  nice  time. 

(b)  When  she  finds  this  out  she  dies  of  grief,  but,  before  her  death, 

request  that,  when  she  is  dead,  to  be  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
a  boat  and  to  be  accompanied  only  by  an  old  dumb  servitor, 
who  will  steer  her  to  the  palace  of  King  Arthur. 

(c)  The  climate  of  California  is  milder  than  the  Atlantic  States  in 

the  same  latitude. 

(d)  There  have  been  a  lot  of  people  hurted  in  them  for  swinging  up 

to  high. 

(e)  They  have  a  very  large  boat   for  to  sail  a  round  the  pond,  and 

carry  about  one  hundred  in  it. — Five  credits. 

4.  Write  a  letter  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  eight  lines,  to  the 
teacher  of  your  class,  telling  her  how  you  intend  to  spend  your  vacation.  Rule 
off  on  your  paper,  a  space  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  envelope, 
and  within  this  space  write  the  name  and  address  of  your  teacher,  in  proper 
form. — Five  credits. 

5.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  ten  lines,  on 
any  one  of  the  following  subjects  that  you  prefer: 

(a)  The  Palace  Hotel. 

(b)  A  Visit  to  Oakland. 
(e)     A  Trip  to  Fairy  Land. 

(d)  My  Favorite  Study. 

(e)  The  Sea  Lion. — Five  credits. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Note. — Examiners  will  take  off  one  credit  for  every  eight  mistakes  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalizing  or  grammar. 

1.     The  teacher  will  read  the  following  piece  to   the   class,   three  times. 
Pupils  will  then  write  it  from  memory: 
The  ostrich  is  hunted  and  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  feathers,  which  are 
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very  beautiful  and  costly.  The  natives  shoot  these  birds  with  poisoned 
arrows.  Sometimes  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand,  not  far  from  the  nest,  and  lie 
concealed  there  till  the  bird  comes  to  lay  its  eggs  or  to  sit  upon  them,  when 
they  shoot  and  kill  it.  Sometimes  the  hunter  dresses  himself  in  an  ostrich-skin, 
which  he  has  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  then  goes  among  the  flock  of 
ostriches,  shooting  them  down,  one  after  another,  with  his  poisoned  arrows; 
the  poor  birds  being  entirely  unaware  that  there  is  an  enemy  among  them. — 
Five  credits. 

2.  Ee-write  the  following  sentences,  making  all  necessary  corrections: 

(a)     I  have  a  good  deal  of  Aunts,  and  Uncles,  and  Cousins  too. 
(6)     The  buds  of  a  rose  is  more  perfect  and  I  think  it  is  prettier  than 
a  full  blown  rose. 

(c)  The  rose  smells  beautifully  when  it  is  fresh. 

(d)  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  I  got  promoted  every  turm,  I  hafter 

to  walk  a  bout  a  mile  to  school. 

(e)  Mr.  Woodward  has  a  great  variety  of  Tropical  plants  which 

seems  to  me  almost  impossible  to  grow  such  plants  in  this 
climate;  especially  bananas. — Five  credits. 

3.  The  teacher  will  read  to  the  class,  three  times,  the  1st  and  2d  paragraphs 
of  Lesson  LLX,  in  McGuffey's  Fourth  Header,  and  pupils  will  write  an  abstract 
of  those  paragraphs  from  memory. 

4.  Write  a  letter  of  five  lines,  addressed  to  your  father  or  mother,  telling 
how  you  are  doing  in  your  examinations. — Five  credits. 

Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  eight  lines,  on  one 
of  the  following  subjects: 

(a)     A  Moonlight  Night. 

(6)     Flowers. 

(c)     Myself. 

(rf)    How  I  spent  last  Sunday. 

(e)     My  Favorite  Book. — Five  credits. 


•  FIFTH  GKADE. 

Note. — Examiners  will  take  off  one  credit  for  every  ten  mistakes  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalizing  or  grammar. 

1.     The  teacher  will  read  this  piece  to   the  class,  three  times,  and  pupils 
will  then  write  what  they  remember  of  it: 

A  hare  very  sad  and  fearful  lay  in  her  hole  under  a  tree,  thinking  of  the 

unhappiness  of  her  condition.     Said  she:  "the  least  thing  frightens  me,  a 

shadow  is  enough  to  make  me  run.     I  cannot  eat  without  fear,  arid  fear  keeps 

me  from  sleeping. "     She  fell  asleep,  however,  in  the  middle  of  these  reflec- 
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tions,  but  was  soon  awoke  by  the  rustling  of  some  leaves.  "Alas!  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  undone,  here  is  a  pack  of  hounds  at  my  heels."  She  was 
mistaken,  it  was  only  the  wind  rustling  among  the  leaves.  She  ran  across 
the  field  and  came  to  a  ditch ;  as  she  approached,  the  frogs  on  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  threw  themselves  into  the  water  in  great  fright.  "  Oh!  oh!  "  said  she, 
"  I  see  I  am  not  the  only  fearful  animal;  my  presence  frightens  a  thousand 
frogs. — Five  credits. 

2.  Re- write  the  following  sentences,  making  all  the  necessary  corrections : 

(a)     If  I  get  permoted  I  will  be  in  the  forth  grade  then  I  might  be 

in  the  new  school  if  it  gets  built. 
(6)      They  have  been  a  great  many  picnics  there. 

(c)  We  are  six  years  living  in  San  Francisco. 

(d)  I  was  borned  in  Knigh's  Ferry,  in  the  year  of  1861  and  then  I 

came  to  Stockton  when  I  was  five  years  old. 

(e)  I  like  to  go  to  school  and  my  little  sister  dose  not  like  to  go  to 

school  and  some  times  plays  off  sick  I  use  to  live  in  Oakland 
it  is  a  country  place. — Five  credits. 

3.  The  teacher  will  read  to  the  class,  three  times,  the  8th  and  9th  para- 
graphs of  Lesson  XXV,  in  McGuffey's  Fourth  Reader,  and  pupils  will  write 
an  abstract  of  them  from  memory. — Five  credits. 

4.  Write  a  composition  of  six  lines  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects 
that  you  prefer : 

(a)  My  Home. 

(6)  My  School. 

(c)  My  Pets. 

(d)  What  I  like  Best. 

(e)  The  Horse. — Five  credits. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

Note. — Examiners  -will  take  off  one  credit  for  every  ten  mistakes  in  spelling,  punctuatip'n, 
capitalizing  or  grammar. 

1.  The  teacher  will  read  this  piece  to  the  class,  three  times,  and  pupils 
will  then  write  all  they  can  remember  of  it : 

A  gentleman  who  was  living  at  a  hotel,  one  day  took  out  his  purse  to  see 
how  much  money  he  had.  He  soon  after  went  away  for  some  time,  leaving 
his  dog  behind  him.  When  he  opened  his  purse  again  he  missed  a  five-dollar 
piece.  The  servants  told  him  when  he  came  back  to  the  hotel  that  his  dog 
must  be  sick,  for  he  would  not  touch  his  dinner.  But  as  soon  as  his  master 
came  into  the  room  the  dog  came  in  and  dropped  the  money  at  his  feet.  Why 
would  not  the  dog  eat  his  dinner? — Ten  credits. 
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2.  Pupils  will   copy  from  their  books  stanza  16    of    Lesson  LXIX,   in 
McGuffey's  Third  Reader. — Five  credits. 

3.  Make  a  sentence  about  flowers,  and  one  about  bees. — Two  credits. 

4.  Ask  a  question   about  each  of  these:  a  Iwrse,  the  kite,  a  doll. — Three 
credits. 


BEADING. 

FIRST    GRADE 


Before  distributing  these  papers  the  examiners  will  allow  pupils  to  study 
Lesson  XCVI  for  ten  minutes.  All  books  shall  then  be  collected  and  the 
papers  distributed. 

1.  (a)     Why  was   it   difficult  for  the  king  to   read  the  petition? — Two 

credits. 
(&)     Mention  two  bad  faults  in  the  reading  of  the  first  page. — Two 
credits. 

(c)  What  did  the  king  say  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  second 

page? — Two  credits. 

(d)  How  were  the  pages  punished  for  their  bad  reading? — Two  credits. 

(e)  How  was  Ernestine  rewarded  for  her  good  reading? — Two  credits. 

2.  Pupils  will  indicate  the  inflections  by  the  proper  marks,  and  underline 
the  words  to  be  emphasized  in  reading  the  following  stanza: 

There's  another,  not  a  Bister;  in  the  happy  clays  gone  by, 

You'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled  in  her  eye; 

Too  innocent  for  coquetry,  tuo  fond  for  idle  scorning, 

O!  friend,  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  sometimes  heaviest  mourning! 

Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life — (for  ere  the  moon  be  risen, 

My  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of  prison) , 

I  dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  6aw  the  yellow  sunlight  shine, 

On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen,  fair  Bingen  on  the  Bhine. 

— Five  credits. 

3.  Pupils  will  divide  the  following  words  into  syllables,  indicate  by  the 
proper  marks  the  accented  syllables,  and  use  the  marks  employed  in  Webster's 
Dictionary  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  vowels: 


1. 

Portentous, 

2. 

Leviathan. 

3. 

Rattan. 

4. 

Lariat. 

5. 

Phalanx. 

6. 

Aristocrat. 

7. 

Ardennes. 

8. 

Vehicles. 

9. 

Area. 

.u. 

European. 

— Five  credits 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Teachers  will  allow  their  classes  to  study  Lesson  LXXVII  for  ten  min- 
utes. All  the  books  shall  then  be  collected  by  the  teachers,  and  the  following 
questions  propormded  to  the  pupils  who  will  write  their  answers  on  paper: 

(a)  When,   where,   and  by  whom  was  this  lesson  spoken? — Two 

credits. 

(b)  What  does  America  owe  to  Europe? — Two  credits. 

(c)  What  commercial  advantages  has  Europe  derived  from  America? 

— Two  credits. 

(d)  What  political  benefits  has  America  conferred  upon  Europe? — 

Two  credits. 

(e)  Why  can  we  truthfully  say  that  "  Washington  is  all  our  own?  " 

— Two  credits. 

2.  Pupils  will  indicate  the  inflections  by  the  proper  marks,  and  underline 
the  words  to  be  emphasized  in  reading  the  following  stanza: 

I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son,  his  age  I  can  not  tell, 
For  they  reckon  not  by  years  and  months  where  he  is  gone  to  dwell. 
To  us  for  fourteen  anxious  months  his  infant  smiles  were  given, 
And  then  he  bid  farewell  to  earth,  and  went  to  live  in  heaven. 
I  can  not  tell  what  form  is  his,  what  looks  he  weareth  now, 
Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining-seraph  brow, 
The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which  he  doth  feel, 
Axe  numbered  with  the  secret  things  which  God  will  not  reveal. 

— Ten  credits. 

3.  Pupils  will  divide  the  following  words  into  syllables,  indicate  by  the 
proper  marks  the  accented  syllables,  and  use  the  marks  employed  in  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  vowels: 

1.  Premature.  6.  Monarchist. 

2.  Coquetry.  7.  Allegorized. 

3.  Versatile.  8.  Complaisance. 

4.  Avalanche.  9.  Confiscate. 

5.  Indissoluble.  10.  Traversing. 

— Ten  credits. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


1.  Teachers  will  allow  their  classes  to  study  Lesson  XXXI,  for  ten  minutes. 
All  the  books  shall  then  be  collected  by  the  teachers,  and  the  following  ques- 
tions^propouuded  to  the  pupils  who  will  write  their  answers  on  paper: 

(a)     On  what  condition  did  the  lawyer  undertake  the  cause  of  the 
elder  son? — Two  credits. 
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(6)     What  advice  did  Lord  Chief- Justice  Hale  give  to  the  elder  son 
just  before  the  trial  began? — Two  credits. 

(c)  Why  did  the  jury  determine  in  favor  of  the  younger  brother? — 

Two  credits. 

(d)  Why  was  the  miller  unwilling  to  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  jurors? 

— Two  credits, 
(c)     Who  finally  tried  the  case,  and  what  was  the  result  of  the  trial? — 
Two  credits. 
2.     Pupils  will  indicate  the  inflections  by  the  proper  marks,  and  underline 
the  words  that  should  be  emphasized  in  reading  the  following  stanza: 


And  then  I  think  of  one,  who  in 
Her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair,  meek  blossoni  that  grew  up 
And  faded  by  my  side; 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her, 
When  the  forest  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 
Should  have  a  life  so  brief; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one, 
Like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful, 
Should  perish  with  the  flowers. 


— Ten  credits. 

3.     Pupils  will  divide  the  following  words  into  syllables,  and  indicate  by 
the  proper  mark  the  accented  syllable  in  each: 


1.  Orchestra. 

2.  Intricacy. 

3.  Medicinal. 

4.  Preservative. 

5.  Area. 


6.  Finance. 

7.  Volition. 

8.  Impotence. 

9.  Reprimand. 
10.     Cavalier. 

— Ten  credits. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 


1.  Teachers  will  allow  their  pupils  to  study  Lesson  LXIV  for  ten  minutes. 
Books  shall  then  be  collected  by  the  teachers,  and  the  following  questions 
propounded  to  the  pupils  who  will  write  their  answers  on  paper: 

(a)     Describe  the  elephant  by  telling  his  form,  size,  and  color. — Two 

credits. 
(6)     How  do  elephants  live,  and  what  do  they  eat?— Two  credits. 
(c)     What  is  the  disposition  of  tbe  elephant? — Two  credits. 
(</)    How  does  the  African  elephant  differ  from  the  Asiatic  elephant? 
— Two  credits. 
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(e)     Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  nabob  of  Lucknow's  elephant? — Two 
credits. 

2.  Pupils  will  indicate  the  inflections  by  the  proper  marks,  and  underline 
the  words  that  should  be  emphasized  in  reading  the  following  stanza: 

He,  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

— Ten  credits. 

3.  Pupils  will  divide  the  following  words  into  syllables,  and  place  a  mark 
over  the  syllable  that  should  be  accented  in  each: 


1. 

Bayonet. 

6. 

Suspense. 

2. 

Exquisite. 

7. 

Romance. 

3. 

Abyss. 

8. 

Diminutive. 

4. 

Sacrifice. 

9. 

Terrific. 

5. 

Asylum. 

10. 

Foretop. 

— Ten  credits 

FIFTH   GRADE. 


1.  Teachers  will  allow  their  pupils  to  study  Lesson  XXXIV  for  ten  minutes. 
Books  shall  then  be  collected  by  the  teachers,  and  the  following  questions 
propounded  to  the  pupils,  who  will  write  their  answers  on  paper: 

(a)  "Who  are  the  gypsies,  and  how  do  they  live? — Three  credits. 

(b)  How  long  have  they  lived  in  Europe? — Three  credits. 

(c)  Why  would  not  the  master  of  the  boat  take  the  boy  into  his 

boat? — Three  credits. 

(d)  How  did  the  boy  finally  succeed  in  obtaining  a  passage? — Three 

credits. 

(e)  Whom  did  the  rich  merchant  prove  to  be? — Three  credits. 

2.  Pupils  will  indicate  the  inflections  by  the  proper  marks,  and  underline 
the  words  that  should  be  emphasized  in  reading  the  following  stanza: 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  hare;  said  the  tortoise,  "  proceed, 

And  the  fox  shall  decide  who  has  won." 

Then  the  hare  started  off  with  incredible  speed, 

But  the  tortoise  walked  leisurely  on. 

— Fifteen  credits. 

3.  Pupils  will  divide  the  following  words  into  syllables,  and  place  a  mark 
over  the  syllable  that  should  be  accented  in  each: 

1.  Dissipated.  6.  Chagrin. 

2.  Philosophy.  7.  Fatigue. 

3.  Chrysalis.  8.  Amiss. 

4.  Dialogue.  y.  Navigable. 

5.  Heroic.  10.  Politician. 

— Ten  credits. 
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1.  Teachers  will  allow  their  pupils  to  study  Lessou  LXXIX  for  ten  minutes. 
Books  shall  then  be  collected  by  the  teachers,  and  the  following  questions 
propounded  to  the  pupils,  who  will  write  their  answers  on  paper: 

(a)  Why  did  the  children  rejoice  so  much  over  the  peaches? — Three 

credits. 

(b)  What  did  the  oldest  boy  do  with  his  peach? — Three  credits. 

(c)  What  did  the  second  son  do  with  his  peach? — Three  credits. 

(d)  What  did  Charles  do  with  his  peach? — Three  credits. 

(e)  Who  made  the  best  use  of  his  peach?     Why? — Three  credits. 

2,  Draw  a  line  under  every  word  that  you  would  emphasize  in  reading  the 
following  stanza : 

"  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 
My  'kerchief  there  I  hem; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit; 
I  sit  and  sing  to  them." 

— Fifteen  credits. 

Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables,  and  put  a  mark  over  the  syllable 

that  you  would  accent  in  pronouncing  each: 

1.  Exact, 

2.  Industry. 

3.  Mischief. 

4.  Theater. 

5.  Prosperous. 


6.  Sweetmeats. 

7.  Outright. 

8.  Strawberry. 

9.  Cowardice. 
10.     Mamma. 

— Ten  Credits. 


SPELLING. 
FIEST    GRADE. 

Sixteen  Credits.     Sixteen  Words.     One  Credit  Each. 

Note.— The  teacher  will  pronounce  each  word  twice,  and  the  pupils  will  write  the  words 

in  columns. 


1.  Anonymous. 

2.  Gorgeous. 

3.  Mosquitoes. 

4.  Transitory. 

5.  Calistoga. 

6.  Facade. 

7.  Chalybeate. 

8.  Alleghany. 


9.  Capillary. 

10.  Farcical. 

11.  Calaveras. 

12.  Luscious. 

13.  Ecstasy. 

14.  Theodolite. 

15.  Chrysalis. 

16.  Brahmapootra, 
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DICTATION. 

Sixteen  credits.     Half  a  credit  off  for  every  mistake  in  spelling,  punctuation 

or  capitalizing. 

Drink,  then,  and  be  refreshed !  The  water  is  as  pure  and  cold  as  when  it 
slaked  the  thirst  of  the  red  hunter,  and  flowed  beneath  the  aged  bough, 
though  now  this  gem  of  the  wilderness  is  treasured  under  these  hot  stones, 
where  no  shadow  falls,  but  from  the  brick  buildings.  But,  still  is  this  foun- 
tain the  source  of  health,  peace,  and  happiness,  and  I  behold  with  certainty 
and  joy,  the  approach  of  the  period,  when  the  virtues  of  cold  water,  too  little 
valued  since  our  fathers'  days,  will  be  fully  appreciated  and  recognized  by  all. 


Ten  credits.     Ten  words.     One  credit  each.     A  quarter  of  a  credit  off  for 
.  every  mis-spelled  word. 

1.  Decrepit.  6.  Penance. 

2.  Tamper.  7.  Transcendent. 

3.  Caitiff.  8.  Caravansary. 

4.  Mercurial.  9.  Catastrophe. 

5.  Homage.  10.  Invincible. 

RULES   OF   SPELLING. 

Three  credits.  Half  a  credit  for  each  rule  and  half  a  credit  for  each  exception. 
Write  three  rules  of  spelling  and  three  exceptions. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

Five  credits.     Ten  abbreviations,  half  a  credit  each. 
Write  the  abbreviations  for  the  following: 

1.  Captain.  6.  Texas. 

2.  Doctor  of  Laws.  7.  Last  month. 

3.  Major.  8.  And  others. 

4.  Kansas.  9.  Psalm. 

5.  George.  ,       10.  Senior. 


EXAMINATION. 
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SECOND   GRADE. 


Fifteen  credits.     Thirty  words.     Half  a  credit  each. 


JJote.— The  teacher  'will  pronounce  each  word  twice,  and  the  pupils  will  write  the  words  in 

columns. 


1.  Periphery. 

2.  Crucible. 

3.  Bullion. 

4.  Pyrites. 

5.  Pumice. 

6.  Petal. 

7.  Stereotype. 

8.  Gyration. 

9.  Hemorrhage. 

10.  Parasite. 

11.  Symphony. 

12.  Malediction. 

13.  Eccentric. 

14.  Lachrymose. 

15.  Apparition. 


16.  Saccharine . 

17.  Auxiliary. 

18.  Clayey. 

19.  Crochet. 

20.  Veranda. 

21.  Piazza. 

22.  Lucretia. 

23.  February. 

24.  Gymnast. 

25.  Shrieked. 

26.  Criticise. 

27.  Caoutchouc. 

28.  Tripthong. 

29.  Phlegm. 

30.  Italicize. 


DICTATION. 

Fifteen  credits.     Half  a  credit  off  for  every  mistake  in  spelling,  punctuation 

or  capitalizing. 

American  mines  have  filled  the  mints  of  Europe  with  the  precious  metals. 
The  productions  of  the  American  soil  and  climate  have  poured  out  their 
abundance  of  luxuries  for  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  of  necessaries  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  poor.  Birds  and  animals  of  beauty  and  value  have  been 
added  to  the  European  stocks:  and  transplantations  from  the'transcendent 
and  unequaled  riches  of  our  forests,  have  mingled  themselves  profusely  with 
the  elms,  and  ashes,  and  Druidical  oaks  of  England. 


Ten  credits.     Ten  words.     One  credit  each.     Half  a  credit  off  for  every  mis- 
spelled word. 


1.  Legacy. 

2.  Vicissitude. 

3.  Gorgeous. 

4.  Martyr. 

5.  Phantom. 


6.  Plenitude. 

7.  Compunction. 

8.  Convulsion. 

9.  Germinated. 
10.  Premature. 
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KULES   OF   SPELLING. 

Five  credits.     Five  rules,  one  credit  each. 
Give  five  rules  of  spelling. 

ABBKEVIATIONS. 

Five  credits.     Ten  abbreviations,  one-half  credit  each. 

Write  in  full  the  word  or  expression  for  which  each  of  the  following  abbre- 
viations stands: 

1.  A.  D.  6.  Cur. 

2.  N.  H.  7.  8vo. 

3.  B.  C.  8.  Gov. 

4.  a.  9.  N. 

5.  p.  10.  Prox. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Fifteen  credits.     Thirty  words.     Half  a  credit  each. 

Note. — The  teacher  will  pronouoce  each  word  twice,  and  the  pupils  will  write  the  words  in 

columns. 


1.  Granary. 

2.  Propensity. 

3.  Sacrilege. 

4.  Irruption. 

5.  Inveigh. 

6.  Tactile. 

7.  Verify. 

8.  Vitalize. 

9.  Species. 

10.  Nymph. 

11.  Chapeau. 

12.  Penniless. 

13.  Canoe. 

14.  Pinnace. 

15.  Separate. 


16.  Rarefy. 

17.  Satyr. 

18.  Sergeant. 

19.  Colonel. 

20.  Homage. 

21.  Brilliance. 

22.  Apparition. 

23.  Nauseous. 

24.  Chieftain. 

25.  Tamalpais. 

26.  Spectacles. 

27.  Decencies. 

28.  Mortgageor. 

29.  Grenadier. 

30.  Fusileer. 


DICTATION. 


Fifteen  credits.    Half  a  credit  off  for  every  mistake  in  spelling,  punctuation 

or  capitalizing. 

As  I  thus  lay,  in  languid  listlessness  along  the  stream,  as  quiet  as  the  leaves 
that  breathed  not  a  whisper  above  me,  I  gradually  sunk  into  almost  uncon- 
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sciousness  of  the  world  and  all  it  holds.  The  little  birds  sported  about, 
careless  of  my  presence,  and  the  insects  pursued  that  incessant  turmoil,  which 
seems  never  to  cease,  until  winter  lays  his  icy  fetters  on  all  nature,  and  drives 
them  into  their  inscrutable  hiding  places. 


DEFINING. 

Ten  credits.    Ten  words, 

one 

credit  each,  half  a  credit  off  for  every  misspelled 

word. 

1.     Trivial. 

6.     Attorney. 

2.     Empyreal. 

7.     Conies. 

3.     Dimples. 

8.     Lave. 

4.     Eliminate. 

9.     Tenements. 

5.     Courtesy. 

10.     Eaptures. 

BULES   OF   SPELLING. 

Five  credits.     One  credit  for  each  rule. 
Give  five  rules  of  spelling. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

Five  credits.     Ten  abbreviations,  half  a  credit  each. 

Write  in  full  what  each  of  the  following  abbreviations  stands  for : 

1.  Mr.  6.     Dep. 

2.  O.  7.     E.  E. 

3.  Acct.  8.     Maj. 

4.  Mo.  9.     Geo. 

5.  C.  0,  D.  10.     inst. 


FOUETH  GEADE. 

Fifteen  credits.     Thirty  words.     Half  a  credit  each. 

Note.— The  teacher  will  pronounce  each  word  twice,  and  the  pupils  will  write  the  words 

in  columns. 

1.  Thievish.  9.  Osier. 

2.  Adieu.  10.  Martial. 

3.  Hyacinth.  11.  Scythe. 

4.  Dakota.  12.  Screech. 

5.  Tortilla.  13.  Eagged. 

6.  Palace.  14.  Shrewish. 

7.  Anchovy.  15.  Busily. 

8.  Pistol.  16.  Mightily. 
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17.  Parasol. 

18.  Carriage. 

19.  Gillyflower. 

20.  Gingham. 

21.  Seized. 

22.  Phoebe. 

23.  Rhubarb. 


24.  Manikin. 

25.  Illegible. 

26.  Poesy. 

27.  Confluence. 

28.  Acre. 

29.  Camellia. 

30.  Ancient. 


DICTATION. 

Fifteen  credits.     Half  a  credit  off  for  every  mistake  in  spelling,  capitalizing 

or  punctuation. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  flocks  of  wild  geese  are  going  to  the 
northern  lakes.  But  the  people  there  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are,  of  their  des- 
tination. In  the  region  of  the  lakes  they  are  still  seen,  pursuing  their  northern 
journey,  with  undeviating  instinct  and  unwearied  wing. 


Twelve  credits.     Twelve  words,  one  credit  each.     Half  a  credit  off  for  every 

mis-spelled  word. 


1.  Tremulous. 

2.  Whimsical. 

3.  Lurid. 

4.  Sociably. 

5.  Dismay.     , 

6.  Roam. 


7.  Sagacious. 

8.  Proboscis. 

9.  Tacitly. 

10.  Plaintive. 

11.  Exhale. 

12.  Triumphant. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Eight  credits.     Sixteen  abbreviations,  half  a  credit  each. 


1.  Lieutenant. 

2.  General. 

3.  Manuscript. 

4.  Page. 

5.  Virginia. 

6.  Next  month. 

7.  Maine. 

8.  Mister. 


9.  Attorney. 

10.  Amount. 

11.  Captain. 

12.  Post  office. 

13.  George. 

14.  Number. 

15.  Member  of  Congress. 

16.  Doctor. 


EXAMINATION. 
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FIFTH   GRADE. 

Fifteen  credits.     Thirty  words.     Half  a  credit  each. 

Note. — The  teacher  will  pronounce  each  word  twice,  and  the  pupils  will  write  the  words 

in  coluruns. 


1. 

Conceit. 

16. 

Mulattoes 

2. 

Field. 

17. 

Chieftain. 

3. 

Orator. 

18. 

Lien. 

4. 

Wbipping. 

19 

Thumb. 

5. 

Qualms. 

20. 

Physic. 

6. 

Egyptian. 

21. 

Laugh. 

7. 

Eight. 

22. 

Lurid. 

8. 

Receipt. 

23. 

Blamable. 

9. 

Aaron. 

24. 

Gnaw. 

10. 

Medal. 

25. 

League. 

11. 

Colossal. 

26. 

Trowel. 

12. 

Tierce. 

27. 

Alabama. 

13. 

Connecticut. 

28. 

Ocean. 

14. 

Bazaar. 

29. 

Juiciness. 

15. 

Cargoes. 

30. 

DICTATION. 

Celery. 

Fifteen  credits.     One  credit  off  for  every  mistake  in  spelling,  punctuation  or 

capitalizing. 

On  a  warm,  sunny  day,  the  workmen  were  hoeing  corn  in  an  adjoining 
field.  At  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  the  old  eagle  was  known  to  set  off  for 
the  sea-side  to  gather  food  for  her  young.  As  she  this  day  returned  with  a 
large  fish  in  her  claws,  the  workmen  surrounded  the  tree,  and  by  yelling  and 
hooting,  and  throwing  stones,  so  scared  the  poor  bird,  that  she  dropped  her 
fish,  and  they  carried  it  off  in  triumph. 

DEFINING. 

Twelve  credits.     Twelve  words,  one  credit  each.     Half  a  credit  off  for  every 

mis-spelled  word. 


1.  Descry. 

2.  Pilferer. 

3.  Grudge. 

4.  Vigorous. 

5.  Floweret. 

6.  Remedy. 


7. 

Desperate. 

8. 

Toilet. 

9. 

Fatigue. 

10. 

Reminded 

11. 

Refrain. 

12. 

Indolent. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Eight  credits.     Sixteen  abbreviations,  half  a  credit  each. 
Write  the  abbreviations  for  the  following: 


1.  Vermont. 

2.  Oregon. 

3.  Balance. 

4.  Brothers. 

5.  Last  month. 

6.  Article. 

7.  President. 

8.  Major. 


9.  Senator. 

10.  Mountains. 

11.  Thomas. 

12.  Northeast. 

13.  October. 

14.  Creditor. 

15.  Debtor. 

16.  Honorable. 


SIXTH  ORADE. 


Twenty  credits.     Twenty  words,  one  credit  each. 


Note.— The  teacher  -will  pronounce  each  word  twice,  and  the  pupils  will  write  the  words 

in  columns. 


1.  Daisy. 

2.  Village. 

3.  Passage. 

4.  Onions. 

5.  Barley. 

6.  Piteously. 

7.  Vinegar. 

8.  Beaver. 

9.  Busy. 
10.  Laughed. 


11.  Captain. 

12.  Charlotte. 

13.  Pillow. 

14.  Naughty. 

15.  Knuckles. 

16.  Crevice. 

17.  Easily. 

18.  Straight. 

19.  Piercing. 

20.  Indian. 


DICTATION. 


Twenty  credits.     One  credit  off  for  every  mistake  in  spelling  or  capitalizing. 

A  great  number  of  birds  were  flying  round  the  thorn,  and  his  father  told 
William  to  watch  and  see  what  Ihey  came  there  for.  He  soon  saw  that  each 
bird  carried  away  a  piece  of  the  wool  from  the  briers.  Wrens,  linnets,  and 
robins,  all  went  away  loaded. 


EXAMINATION. 
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DEFINING. 


Ten  credits.     Ten  words,  one  credit  each,  half  a  credit  off  for  every  mis-spelled 

word. 


1.  Tints. 

2.  Arrayed. 

3.  Decked. 

4.  Vaulting. 

5.  Satchel. 


6.  Fray. 

7.  Captivity. 

8.  .Rustic. 

9.  Profuse. 
10.  Imperfect. 


SEVENTH  GKADE. 

Thirty  credits.     Thirty  words.     One  credit  each. 

Note.— The  teacher  will  pronounce  each  word  twice,  and  the  pupils  will  write  the  words 

in  columns. 


1.  Piece. 

2.  Seized. 

3.  Meadow. 

4.  Neither. 

5.  Distance. 

6.  To-morrow. 

7.  Parcel. 

8.  Patiently. 

9.  Kittens. 

10.  Permitted. 

11.  Weave. 

12.  Rough. 

13.  Bonnet. 

14.  Lying. 

15.  Animal. 


16.  Surgeon. 

17.  Believe, 

18.  Reindeer. 

19.  Furious. 

20.  Begged. 

21.  Talkative. 

22.  People. 

23.  Nestle. 

24.  Tongue. 

25.  Gallop. 

26.  Prettily. 

27.  Trouble. 

28.  Savior. 

29.  Another. 

30.  Feathers. 


DICTATION. 


Sometimes  he  would  teach  them  a  hymn.  Then  he  would  talk  to  them  of 
their  father,  who  had  gone  to  6ea,  or  of  their  good,  kind  mother,  who  was  in 
her  grave.  And  then  they  would  rest  on  his  bosom,  while  he  prayed  God  to 
bless    hem,  and  bring  back  their  father  safe. 
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EIGHTH  GRADE. 
Thirty  credits.     Thirty  words.     One  credit  each. 

Note. — The  teacher  will  pronounce  each  word  twice,  and  the  pupils  will  write  the  words 
in  ^columns.    Principals  will  examine  high  eighth  grades  only,  on  this  paper.    The 
*    words  in  columns  may  be  spelled  orally.   The  dictation  and  copying  must  be  in  writing, 
either  on  slates  or  on  paper. 


1. 

Teacher. 

2. 

Ready. 

3. 

Cries. 

4. 

Florence. 

5. 

Naughty. 

6. 

Nero. 

7. 

Almost. 

8. 

Obey. 

9. 

Should. 

10. 

Susan. 

11. 

Little. 

12. 

Lucy. 

13. 

Eel. 

14. 

Eggs. 

15. 

Eves. 

16. 

Peach. 

17. 

Creeping. 

18. 

Dear. 

19. 

Tail. 

20. 

Should. 

21. 

Light. 

22. 

Rises. 

23. 

Entry. 

24. 

Hoods. 

25. 

Mice. 

26. 

Cripple. 

27. 

Afraid. 

28. 

Zion. 

29. 

Second. 

30. 

Tripping. 

DICTATION. 

Ten  credits.     One  off  for  every  misspelled  word. 

The  lion  lives  in  dark  caves.  It  sleeps  there  all  the  day.  At  night  it  goes 
out  to  hud  food.  In  the  day  it  goes  back  to  its  cave.  It  can  kill  an  ox,  or  a 
sheep,  or  a  tiger,  or  a  man. 


Ten   credits.     One  credit  off  for  every   mistake   in  spelling,  capitalizing  or 

punctuation. 


The  teacher  will  write  this  stanza  on  the  board,  and  the  pupils  will  carefully 
copy  it. 

Merry,  playful  girls  and  boys, 
Thinking  of  their  games  and  toys. 
Skates,  and  sleds,  and  dolls,  and  books, 
O,  how  happy  each  one  looks! 
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ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 
FIEST  GRADE. 

Ten  questions.     Two  credits  each. 

1.  What  effect  does  breathing  have  upon  the  blood? 

2.  What  are  the  bones  and  their  uses? 

3.  Tell  the  use  of  the  heart,  of  the  veins,  and  of  the  arteries. 

4.  Describe  the  changes  which  food  undergoes  to  make  blood. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  sleep  and  death? 

6.  Describe  the  mammalia,  and  mention  the  largest  mammal  living  in 
water,  and  the  largest  one  living  on  the  land. 

7.  What  is  muscle,  and  what  are  its  uses? 

8.  Name  the  three  divisions  of  our  Government,  and  tell  the  office  per- 
formed by  each  division. 

9.  Name  the  rulers  of  Russia,  France,  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

10.  Contrast  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  and  state  wherein  our  Government  is  superior. 

Five  questions.     One  credit  each. 

11.  Define  pungent,  and  mention  two  articles  which  are  pungent. 

12.  To  which  grand  divisions  of  animals  do  oysters,  lobsters,  star  fish  and 
men  belong? 

13.  Give  the  important  uses  of  lime  and  asphaltum. 

14.  Mention  two  thick  skinned  animals  and  two  gnawers. 

15.  Describe  the  difference  between  vertical  and  horizontal.     What  is  a 
parallelogram,  a  triangle? 


SECOND  GEADE. 
Ten  questions.     Five  credits  each. 

1.  Describe  the  arrangement  and  uses  of  the  digestive  organs. 

2.  Name  the  organs  of  circulation  and  their  uses. 

3.  What  are  muscles?      Give  their  use.      What  are  bones?     Give  their  use. 

4.  (a)     What  is  sleep? 

(b)  What  is  death? 

(c)  Tell  why  bathing  is  beneficial. 

(d)  What  use  is  fat  to  the  body? 

(e)  Give  the  general  law  of  eatiug. 

5.  Mention  two  objects   that  are  brittle;    pungent;   porous;    malleable; 
fragrant. 
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6.  (a)     What  is  gravitation?     Illustrate. 

(&)     What  is  the  source  of  animal  heat?     Tell  the  use  of  clothing. 

7.  Name  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  two  animals 
belonging  to  each  division. 

8.  Draw  a  square;  a  cube;  a  sphere;  a  cylinder,  and  a  ring. 

9.  Name  three  of  the  most  useful  building  stones,  and  two  of  the  most 
valuable  precious  stones,  and  tell  where  each  is  found. 

10.     Mention  one  spice  plant;  one  beverage  plant;  one  coloring  plant;  one 
fruit  plant;  and  one  corn  plant,  and  tell  their  place  of  growth  and  use  to  man. 


THIRD  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Mention  the  four  grand  divisions  of  animals,  and  name  two  animals 
belonging  to  each  division. 

2.  (a)     Tell  the  difference  between  an  oyster  and  a  lobster. 

(b)     What  is  the  difference  between  carnivorous  and   graminivorous 
animals? 

3.  Name  five  fur  bearing  animals,  and  tell  where  they  live  and  their  use  to 
man. 

4.  (a)     Give  the  Golden  Rule. 

(6)     Give  three  maxims  inculcating  habits  of  industry,  or  good  morals 
and  manners. 

5.  {a)     What  is  an  Empire? 

(b)  What  is  a  Republic? 

(c)  Who  are  the  rulers  of  France,  Spain  and  California? 

6.  Give  the  use  of  clay,  borax,  soda,  gypsum  and  mica. 

7.  (a)     How  many  bones  in  the  human  body? 
(6)     What  are  their  uses? 

(c)  Give  the  effect  of  breathing  upon  the  blood,  and  the  necessity  of 

pure  air. 

(d)  What  is  the  benefit  of  bathing? 

(e)  What  effect  does  exercise  have  upon  the  system? 

8.  Mention  five  important  kinds  of  trees,  the  timber  of  which  is  used  in 
commerce.     Give  their  place  of  growth  and  use  to  man. 

9.  Mention  one  coloring  plant,  one  beverage  plant,  one  medicinal  plant, 
one  corn  plant,  and  one  manufacturing  plant.  Give  their  place  of  growth 
and  use  to  man. 

10.  Draw  a  triangle,  square,  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone. 
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FOURTH  GRADE. 

Fifteen  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Illustrate  the  qualities,  fusible,  elastic,  soluble,  pungent,  and  combust- 
ible. 

2.  Name  two  hues;  two  tints;  two  shades;  two  leading  colors,  and  the 
primary  colors. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  words:  amphibious,  deciduous,  feline. 
Name  two  amphibious  and  two  thick-skinned  animals. 

4.  What  is  a  Republic?  Name  the  rulers  of  Brazil,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
California. 

5.  («)     What  is  the  difference  between  an  animal  and  a  plant? 
(b)     Where  are  the  bones  of  the  crab,  and  of  the  whale. 

6.  Draw  a  triangle,  parallelogram,  oval,  pentagon,  and  pyramid. 

7.  Mention  two  perchers;  two  swimmers;  two  climbers;  two  runners,  and 
two  waders. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  feet  of  a  wading  and  a  swimming 
bird;  between  the  eagle  and  the  hen,  and  between  the  feet  of  the  lion  and  the 
horse. 

9.  Describe  the  camel,  by  telling  to  what  class  he  belongs,  where  found, 
and  his  use  to  man.     Tell  something  about  his  feet  and  stomach. 

10.  Write  three  maxims  and  one  short  stanza  of  poetry. 

11.  What  do  we  call  a  man  who  prepares  and  sells  medicines;  who  measures 
lands;  who  cuts  precious  stones;  who  cuts  and  fits  glass  in  windows;  who 
grinds  wheat? 

12.  Name  three  animals  that  are  only  found  in  the  Torrid  zone,  and  two 
in  the  Frigid  zones. 

13.  Describe  the  live  oak,  the  birch,  the  cedar,  logwood,  and  the  mosses, 
by  telling  where  they  grow  and  their  uses  to  man. 

14.  Name  the  uses  of  coal,  cork,  glue,  quicksilver,  and  salt. 

15.  Mention  five  organs  or  instruments  which  animals  have  for  attack  and 
defence.     Name  five  parts  of  a  tree. 


FIFTH   GRADE. 

Fifteen  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Name  two  uses  and  two  qualities  of  coal.     Is  it  an  animal  or  a  vege- 
table substance? 

2.  Name  five  animals  from  which  we  obtain  clothing. 

3.  Name  two  leading  colors;   two  tints;   two  shades;  two  hues;  and  two 
primary  colors. 
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4.  How  many  days  have  June,  February,  and  December?     Name  the  sea- 
sons of  California. 

5.  What  animals  have  limbs  which  are  used  as  substitutes  for  hands? 
Name  the  limbs  of  each  animal. 

6.  Mention  the  largest  mammal  living  in  the  water;  on  the  land.     To  what 
classes  of  animals  do  the  trout,  the  frog,  and  the  hen  belong? 

7.  Name  three  animals  natives  of  the  Torrid  zone,  and  two  of  California. 

8.  Tell  the  use  of  the  bones  and  of  the  muscles. 

9.  (a)     What  protects  the  eye? 

(6)     What  effect  does  breathing  have  upon  the  blood? 

10.  Draw  a  right-angled  triangle,  circle,  oval,  cylinder,  and  parallel  lines. 

11.  What  becomes  of  the  seeds  of  plants  when  they  fall  upon  the  ground? 

12.  (a)     Write  two  maxims. 

(6)     Write  a  short  stanza  of  poetry. 

13.  (a)     What  do  we  call  a  person  who  prepares  and  sells  medicines? 
(6)     What  do  we  call  a  person  who  makes  bonnets? 

(c)  What  do  we  call  a  person  who  cuts  and  fits  glass  in  the  windows? 

(d)  What  do  we  call  a  person  who  grinds  wheat? 

(e)  What  do  we  call  a  person  who  cuts  precious  stones? 

14.  Describe  coral,  horn,  ice,  brass,  and  asphaltum,  by  telling   how  and 
where  obtained,  and  their  use  to  man. 

15.  (a)     How  does  the  ostrich  travel? 
(6)     How  does  the  whale  travel? 

(c)  How  does  the  eagle  travel? 

(d)  How  does  the  snake  travel? 

(e)  How  does  the  crab  travel? 


SIXTH   GRADE. 

Fifteen  questions,  live  credits. 

1.  Draw  parallel  lines,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  right-angled  triangle,  a  vertical 
line,  and  a  semi-circle. 

2.  Name  a  shade,   a  hue,   a  tint,   a  leading  color,   and  the  color  of  auy 
familiar  flower. 

3.  (a)     How  is  the  blood  affected  by  breathing? 
(6)     What  is  the  use  of  muscle? 

4.  Where  do  turtles  and  pigeons  live? 

5.  What  makes  the  blood? 

6.  What  is  the  use  of  the  stomach? 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  the  seeds  of  plants? 

8.  Name  one  substance  that  is  a  liquid,  and  one  that  is  combustible? 

9.  From  what  do  we  obtain  wine,  honey,    India  rubber,  silk  and  linen 
cloths? 
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10.  What  is  a  mammal?     Name  the  largest  mammal  living  in  the  water. 

11.  Repeat  two  maxims  and  one  short  stanza  of  poetry. 

12.  What  is  the  use  of  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees. 

13.  Mention  two  corn  plants  and  three  fruit  plants  of  California. 

14.  (a)     How  do  we  obtain  iron? 
(6)     Name  some  of  its  uses. 

15.  (a)     Name  three  of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  wood  used  in  erecting 

houses. 
(6)     Name  two  kinds  of  valuable  wood  which  can  be  highly  polished, 
and  where  obtained. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each. 

1.  Name  three  leading  colors.     Name  the  shade  of  yellow.     Name  the 
secondary  colors. 

2.  Draw  a  figure   that  has  four  corners;  draw  parallel,  curved,  vertical, 
and  slanting  lines. 

3.  What  is  the  direction  of  Market  street? 

What  is  the  direction  of  Angel  Island  from  San  Francisco? 
What  is  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  San  Francisco? 
What  is  the  direction  of  Oakland  from  San  Francisco? 
Where  does  the  sun  rise? 

4.  Name  five  important  fruits  raised  in  California. 

5.  Name  two  root  plants,  and  three  corn  plants. 

6.  What  is  the  chief  use  of  teeth  to   animals?     What  does  the  root  of  a 
plant  need  to  nourish  it? 

7.  Name  two  fruits  that  grow  on  trees;  two  on  bushes;  one  on  vines. 

8.  Name  an  article  that  is  brittle;  one  that  is  tough;  one  that  is  porous; 
one  that  is  slippery;  aiid  one  that  is  opaque. 

9.  (a)     Write  three  masims. 
(6)     Mention  a  polite  action. 

(c)     Tell  something  that  it  is  wrong  to  do. 
10.     Name  two  uses  for  coal;  two  for  glass;  two  for  paper;  two  for  the  cow, 
and  two  for  leather. 


HIGH  EIGHTH  GKADE. 
Ten  questions,  ten  credits  each.     To  be  written  on  slate  or  paper. 

1.  Name  the  primary  and  secondary  colors. 

2.  Give  the  use  of  the  five  senses. 
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3.  (a)     What  do  we  use  to  make  bread? 

(6)     From  what  animal  do  we  get  butter? 

4.  Mention  five  animals  that  are  used  for  food. 

5.  What  keeps  the  dog  warm?     What  keeps  the  duck  warm? 

6.  Of  what  use  is  soap?     Of  what  use  is  a  thimble? 

7.  Write  two  maxims. 

8.  From  what  are  shoes  made?     What  is  coal  good  for? 

9.  Name  two  kinds  of  berries  that  are  good  to  eat.     Name  two  kinds  of 
fruit  that  we  gather  from  trees. 

10.  Name  some  parts  of  a  plant  above  the  ground.     Whit  is  the  part  of 
the  plant  below  the  ground  called? 


WORD  ANALYSIS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Write  ten  Latin  prefixes,  and  give  one  word  to  illustrate  each. 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  Latin  suffixes,  and  give  one  word 
formed  by  each :  age,  ary,  cle,  ic,  id,  ory,  ure,  ule,  ize  and  ite. 

3.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  Greek  roots,  and  write  two  words 
derived  from  each:  auto,  eu,  agogue,  gamy  and  geneous. 

4.  Give  five  words  derived  from  the  root  curro,  and  write  a  sentence  to 
show  the  correct  use  of  each. 

5.  Distinguish  between  education  and  instruction;  between  modest  and 
bashful;  between  worth  and  value;  between  belief  and  faith;  between  a  picture 
and  a  painting. 

6.  (a)     Write  a  sentence  containing  both  shall  and  will,  correctly  used. 
(6)     Write  a  sentence  containing  both  artist  and  artisan,  correctly  used. 

7.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  roots,  cludo,  ferro,  dominus,  finis,  crimen,  audio, 
ars,  ago,  f undo  and  thesis. 

8.  Combine  and  define,  satis- fact-ion,  com-miss-ion,  pro-mot-ive,  com-puls-ory , 
de-pon-ent. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  to  illustrate  the  correct  use  of  each  of  the  following 
words:  abrupt,  inordinate,  affinity,  condign  and  credulous. 

10.     Give  the  derivation  and  history  of  each  of  the  following  words:  sincere, 
capricious,  salary,  miser  and  tantalize. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Ten  questions.     Five  credits  each. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning,  and  give  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following 
words,  writing  a  sentence  to  illustrate  the  correct  use  of  each:  (a)  mouth, 
(b)  wizard,  (c)  add,  (<f)  post,  (e)   Webster. 
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2.  Give  too  words  derived  from  each  of  the  following  roots:  (a)  heaw, 
(b)  reck,  (c)  bum,  (d)  shear,  (e)  red. 

3.  Combine  and  define  medicine-al-ly,  manage-er,  benign-ity ,  un-doubt-ed-l.y, 
triaquil-ize.     Write  a  sentence  to  show  the  correct  use  of  each  word. 

i.  (a)     Write  two  sentences  to  illustrate  two  different  uses  of  crude. 

(b)     Write  three  sentences  to  illustrate  three  different  uses  of  body. 

5.  Give  the  opposites  of  justice,  meritorious ,  unlearned,  novel,  acquit.  Write 
rive  sentences  to  illustrate  the  correct  use  of  these  words,  and  put  into  each 
sentence  one  of  the  words  and  its  opposite. 

6.  Analyze  and  define  unbounded,  scholarship,  impure,  dishonoring,  fruitlessly. 

7.  Give  the  synonyms  of  insipid,  ugly,  benefit,  realm,  award. 

8.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  suffixes,  and  write  one  word  to  illus- 
trate each:  (a)  er,  (6)  en,  (c)  y,  (d)  dom,  (e)  ery. 

9.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  prefixes,  and  write  two  words  to 
illustrate  each:  (a)  in,  (6)  con,  (c)  pre,  (d)  mis,  (e)  super. 

10.  (a)     Write  a  sentence  containing   the   noun  corresponding   to  the 

adjective  inimical. 

(b)  Write  a  sentence  containing  pay  used  as  a  verb. 

(c)  Write  a  sentence  containing  pay  used  as  a  noun. 

(d)  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  opposite  of  amity. 

(e)  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  synonym  of  kingly. 


HISTORY. 

FIKST    GEADE. 

Ten  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  By  what  countries,  and  at  what  places,  and  during  which  century,  were 
the  following  States  first  permanently  settled:  Florida,  California,  Louisiana, 
New  York,  and  Virginia? 

2.  Mention  what  discoveries  were  made  by  Columbus,  Balboa,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  La  Salle  and  the  Cabots. 

3.  What  possessions  did  the  French  hold  in  America  at  the  beginning  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war;  what  causes  produced  the  war,  and  to  what 
result  did  the  war  lead? 

4.  Name  five  important  battles  of  the  French  and  Indian  war?  Tell  where 
they  were  fought  and  which  side  was  victorious . 

5.  When  and  where  did  the  first  Continental  Congress  meet,  and  what 
important  acts  did  it  perform?  Why  were  the  battles  of  Lexington,  Saratoga, 
and  Yorktown  the  most  important  ones  fought  during  the  Eevolution? 

6.  Why  did  the  annexation  of  Texas  lead  to  the  Mexican  war?     Name 
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three  of  the  most  important  battles;  tell  which  side  was  victorious,  and  state 
what  the  United  States  gained  by  the  war. 

7.  Name  the  important  events  in  the  following  administrations:  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James  K.  Polk,  James  Buchanan  and  Andrew 
Johnson. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  tell  what  were  the 
results  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

9.  Name  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  in  their  order,  and  give  a 
short  biography  of  one  eminent  living  statesman  in  America  and  of  one  in 
Europe. 

10.  (a)     Mention  some  of  the   qualifications  which  the  President  of  the 

United  States  must  possess. 

(b)  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  how  many 

members,  and  how  are  the  members  elected? 

(c)  In  what  is  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  vested? 

(d)  Mention  some  of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress. 

(e)  In  whom  is  the  executive  power  vested? 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Ten  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  Name  five  discoverers  of  the  New  World,  and  the  parts  of  America  dis- 
covered by  each. 

2.  Name  five  nations  that  established  colonies  in  the  United  States,  and 
name  at  least  one  State  settled  by  each,  and  where  the  first  settlement  was 
made  by  each  nation. 

3.  Name  five  important  persons  in  connection  with  the  first  settlement  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  Tell  what  causes  led  to  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Georgia. 

5.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  and  populous  States  in  1776. 

6.  Name  one  important  act  performed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  by  De  Soto, 
by  Balboa,  by  Champlain,  and  by  James  Oglethorpe. 

7.  What  can  you  say  about  Louisburg,  FortDuQuesne,  Plains  of  Abraham, 
Port  Royal,  and  the  "  Treaty  of  Paris  "  in  connection  with  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars? 

8.  What  can  you  say  of  the  "Stamp  Act?"  "The  Sons  of  Liberty?" 
When  and  where  did  the  first  Colonial  Congress  meet,  and  when  and  where 
did  the  first  Continental  Congress  meet? 

9.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  battles  fought  during  the  revolution, 
where  they  were  fought,  and  which  side  was  victorious. 

10.  Tell  what  important  service  was  performed  by  Patrick  Henry,  John 
Hancock,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Benedict  Arnold,  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

FIKST  GRADE. 

Five  questions,  five  credits  each. 

1.  (a)     Why  does  an  empty  flask,  closed  with  a  cork,  float  on  water? 

(b)  How  would  you  show  that  like  poles  of  a  magnet  repel  each  other? 

(c)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

(d)  Why  can  a  stone  be  more  readily  lifted  in  water  than  on  land? 

(e)  How  would  you  show  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity? 

2.  Describe  the  experiment  by  which  you  would  show  that  air  presses  in 
all  directions. 

3.  (a)     Mention  an  application  of  a  lever  of  the  first  class. 

(b)     The  long  arm  of  a  lever  is  four  times  as  long  as  the  short  arm; 
what  power  will  be  required  to  lift  a  weight  of  half  a  ton? 

4.  Compare  the  common  pump  and  the  barometer,  by  showing  four  points 
in  which  they  are  alike,  and  six  respects  in  which  they  differ. 

5.  Name  in  their  order,  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum.     Describe  an  ex- 
periment to  show  that  all  these  colors  are  contained  in  a  ray  of  sunlight. 


BOYS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


1.     Translate: 


De  grege  non  ausini  quicquarn  deponere  tecum : 
Est  mihi  namque  domi  papi-r,  est  injusta  nonerca; 
Bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus,  alter  et  haados. 
Verum,  id  quod  multo  tute  ipse  fatebere  rnajus, 
Insanire  libet  quouiam  tibi,  pocula  ponam 
Fagina,  coslatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis: 
Lenta  quibus  torno  facili  superaddita  vitis 
Diffusas  hedera  vestit  pallente  corymbos. 
In  medio  duo  signa,  Conon,  et — quis  fuit  alter, 
Descripsit  radio  totum  qui  gentibus  orbem, 
Tempora  quas  messor,  quas  curvus  arator  haberet? 
Necdum  illis  labra  admovi,  sed  condita  servo. 
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(a)  "What  is  the  mood  and  tense  of  ausim?     Why? 

(6)  "What  is  the  effect  of  the  te  in  tute? 

(c)  Die.     In  what  case?     Why? 

(d)  Give  the  construction  of  hedera. 

(e)  Conon.     Tell  what  you  know  of  him. 

2.  Translate : 

Humida  solstitia  atque  hiemes  orate  serenas, 
Agricolse;  hiberno  laetissima  pulvere  farra, 
Laetus  ager:  nullo  tantuin  Se  Mysia  cultu 
Jact  ict  et  ipsa  saas  mirantur  Gargara  messes, 
Quid  dicam,  jacto  qui  semiue  comminus  arva 
Insequitur  cumulosque  ruit  male  pinguis  arense, 
Deinde  satis  fluvium  inducit  rivosque  sequentes, 
Et,  quuui  exustus  ager  morieutibus  restuat  herbis, 
Ecce  supercilio  clivosi  tramitis  undam 
Elicit?  ilia  cadens  raucuui  per  levia  murmur 
Saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva. 

(a)  Parse  in  full  pulvere,  Gargara  and  ruit. 

(6)  Give  the  geographical  position  of  Mysia  and  Gargarus. 

(c)  Farra.     What?     How  is  the  word  emplojred  here? 

(d)  Give  the  derivation  of  comminus,  and  irs  meaning  in  this  passage. 

(e)  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  antepenult  of  levia. 

3.  Translate: 

Haec  dum  Dardanio  fflneve  miranda  videntur, 

Dum  stupet,  obtutuque  hseret  defixus  in  uno, 

Kegina  ad  templum,  forma  pulcherrima  Dido, 

Incessit,  magna  juvenum  stipante  caterva. 

Qualis  in  Eurotoe  ripis  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 

Exercet  Diana  choros  quam  mille  secutse 

Hinc  atque  hinc  glomeranter  Oreades;  ilia  pharetram 

Fert  huraero,  gradiensque  deas  supereminet  omnes; 

Latonse  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia  pectus: 

Talis  erat  Dido,  talem  se  laeta  ferebat 

Per  medios,  instans  operi  regnisque  futuris. 

(a)  Scan  the  first  five  verses  of  this  extract. 

(6)  Parse  forma,  humero,  and  deas. 

(c)  Operi.     In  what  case?     Decline  it  in  the  singular. 

(e?)  In  what  case  is  Caterva?    Why  ? 

(e)  Write  brief  notes  on  Diana  and  Dido. 
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4.     Translate : 


Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  summo  quum  monte  vidernus 

Ipsuin  inter  pecudes  vasta  se  mole  moventena 

Pastorum  Polypheniuni  et  litora  nota  petentem, 

Monstrum,  horrenduin,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptam. 

Trunca  manu  pinus  regit  et  vestigia  firrnat; 

Lanigerae  comitantur  oves;  ea  sola  voluptas 

Solamenque  mali. 

Postquam  altos  tetigit  fluctus  et  ad  asquora  venit, 

Luminis  effossi  fluidum  lavit  inde  cruorein, 

Dentibus  infrendens  gemitu,  graditurque  per  aequor 

Jam  medium,  necdum  fluctus  latera  ardua  tinxit. 

(a)  Scan  the  fourth  and  the  seventh  verses  of  this  extract. 

(b)  In  what  case  is  mole?     Why? 

(c)  Why  is  cui  in  the  dative? 

(c?)     What  rhetorical  figure  in  verse  four? 

(e)     Give  the  derivation  of  ingens  and  of  lanigerce. 

5.     Translate: 

Atque  hie  Priamiden  laniatum  corpore  toto 
Deiphobum  videt  et  lacerum  crudeliter  ora, 
Ora  manusque  ambas,  populataque  tempora  raptis 
Auribus,  et  truncas  inhonesto  vulnere  nares. 
Vix  adeo  agnovit  pavitantem  et  dira  tegentem 
Supplicia,  et  notis  compellat  vocibus  ultro : 
Deiphobe  armipotens,  genus  alto  a  sanguine  Teucn, 
Quis  tam  crudeles  optavit  sumere  poenas? 
Cui  tantum  de  te  licuit?     Mihi  fama  suprema 
Nocte  tulit  fessum  vasta  te  caede  Pelasgum 
Procubuisse  super  confusae  stragis  acervum. 

(a)  Tell  what  you  know  of  Deiphobus. 

(6)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  agnovit,  sumere,  and  tulit. 

(c)  What  governs  cui? 

(d)  Suprema  nocte.     When? 

(e)  Ora.     What  case?     Why? 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 

LATIN.— CICEEO. 

1 .     Translate : 

Quamobrem,  ut  saepe  jam  dixi,  proficiscere ;  ac  si  mihi  inimico,  ut  praedi- 
cas,  tuo  conflare  vis  invidiam,  recta  perge  in  exsilium.     Vix  feram  sermones 
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hominum,  si  id  feceris:  sic  moleni  istius  invidiae,  si  in  exsilium  jussu  con- 
Bulis  ieris,  sustinebo. 

2.  Translate: 

Est  mihi  tanti,  Qnirites,  hujus  invidise  falsae  atque  iniquas  tempestatem 
subire,  dummodo  a  vobis  hujus  horribilifi  belli  ac  nefarii  periculum  depellatur 
Dicatur  sane  ejectus  esse  a  me,  dummodo  eat  in  exsilium.  Sed  mihi  credite, 
non  est  iturus. 

3.  Translate : 

Turn  ille  dixit,  quum  vix  se  ex  magno  timore  recreasset,  a  P.  Lentulo  se 
habere  ad  Catilinam  mandata  et  litteras,  ut  servorum  praesidio  uteretur,  ut 
ad  urhem  quam  primum  cum  exercitu  aecederet;  id  autem  eo  consilio,  ut, 
quum  urhem  ex  omnibus  partibus,  quemadmodum  descriptum  distributumque 
erat,  incendissent,  caedemque  infinitam  civium  fecissent,  praesto  esset,  ille, 
qui  et  fugientes  exciperet  et  se  cnm  his  urbanis  ducibus  conjungeret. 

4.  Translate : 

Adjungit  gravem  poenam  municipiis,  si  quis  eorum  vincula  ruperit:  horri- 
biles  custodias  circumdat,  et  digna  scelere  hominum  perditornm  sancit,  ne 
quis  eoTuni  poenam,  quos  condemnat,  aut  per  senatum  aut  per  popnlum  levare 
possit-  eripit  etiam  spem,  qua?  sola  homines  in  miseriis  consolari  solet. 

5.  Translate : 

Ego  multos  homines  excellenti  animo  ac  virtute  fuisse  et  sine  doctrina, 
natures  ipsius  habitu  prope  divino,  per  se  ipsos  et  moderates  et  graves  exsti- 
tissefateor:  etiam  illud  adjungo,  saepius  ad  laudein  atque  virtutern  naturam 
sine  doctrina  quam  sine  natura  valuisse  doctrinam.  Atque  idem  ego  hoc 
contendo,  quum  ad  naturam  eximiam  et  illustrem  accesserit  ratio  qutedam 
conformatioque  doctrina^,  turn  illud  nescio  quid  preclarum  ac  singulare  solere 
exsistere:  ex  hoc  esse  hunc  numero,  quern  patres  nostri  viderunt,  divinum 
hominem,  Africanum. 

6.  Translate: 

Quo  gratior  tua  liberalitas,  C'  Caasar,  nobis,  qui,  ilia  vidimus  debet  esse; 
non  einem  jam  caussse  sunt  inter  se,  sed  victorias  coin  praran  das.  Vidimus, 
tuam  victoriam  prceliorum  exitu  terminatam:  gladium  vagina  vacuum  in  urbe 
non  vidimus.  Quos  amisimus  cives,  eos  Martis  vis  perculit,  non  ira  victories; 
ut  dubitare  debeat  nemo  quin  multos,  si  fieri  posset,  C.  Cassar  abinferis  excit- 
aret,  quoniam  ex  eadem  acie  conservat  quos  potest. 

7.  Parse  prqficiscere  in  1,  tanli  in  2,  prcesidio  in  3,  scelere  in  4,  and  animo  in  5. 

8.  Distinguish  between  inimicus  and  hostis ;  between  ac,  atque,  smdet;  be- 
tween ille  and  is;  between  dico  and  loquor ;  between  timor  aud  metus. 

9.  Give  rules  for  all  the  subjunctives  in  3. 

10.  Tell  what  you  know  of  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS. 

LATIN. — CESAR. 

1.  Translate: 

Postquam  id  animum  advertit,  copias  suas  Cfesar  in  proximum  collem  sub- 
ducit  equitatumque,  qui  sustineret  hostium  impetum,  misit.  |Ipse  interim 
in  colle  medio  triplicem  aciem  instruxit  legionem  quatuor  veteranarum,  ita, 
uti,  supra  se  in  sum  mo  jugo  duas  legiones,  quas  in  Gallia  citeriore  proxime 
conscripserat,  et  omnia  auxilia  collocaret;  ac  totum  montem  hominibus  com- 
pleri  et  interea  sarcinas  in  unum  locum  confei-ri  et  eum  ab  his,  qui  in  supe- 
riore  acie  constiterant,  muniri  jussit. 

2.  (a)     Explain  the  construction  in  colle  medio. 

(b)  Why  is  sustineret  in  the  subjunctive? 

(c)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  constiterant. 

(d)  Compare  superiore. 

(e)  When  does  in  govern  the  accusative?     When  the  ablative? 

3.  Translate : 

Ea  re  coustituta,  secunda  vigilia  magno  cum  strepitu  ac  tumultu  castris 
egressi  nullo  certo  ordine  neque  imperio,  quum  sibi  quisque  primum  itineris 
locum  peteret  et  domum  pervenire  properaret,  fecerunt,  ut  consimilis  fugas 
profectio  videretur.  Hac  re  statim  Caesar  per  speculatores  cognita,  insidias 
veritus,  quod,  qua  de  caussa  discederent,  nondum  perspexerat,  exercitum 
equitatumque  castris  continuit. 

4.  (a)     What  is  the  force  of  con  in  consimilis  ? 

(b)  In  what  case  is  fugce?    Wiry? 

(c)  Give  the  case  of  ordine.     Give  the  rule  of  syntax  that  applies  to  it. 

(d)  Distinguish  between  statim  and  protinus. 

(e)  In  what  case  is  domum?     Why?     Decline  it  in  the  singular. 

5.  Translate: 

Pugnatum  est  diu  atque  acriter,  quum  Sotiates,  saperioribus  victoriis  freti, 
in  sua  virtute  totius  Aquitanise  salutem  positam  putarent:  nostri  autem,  quid 
sine  imperatore  et  sine  reliquis  legionibus,  adolescentulo  duce,  efficere  pos- 
sent,  perspici  cuperent:  tandem  confecti  vulneribus  hostes  terga  vertere. 

6.  (a)     What  kind  of  a  verb  is  pugnatum  est?     Give  another  example  of 

the  same  kind. 
(6)     Parse  vertere. 

(c)     Give  the  government  of  victoriis. 
(rf)     What   is   the    force    of  ulo  in  adolescentulo?     Give  another  word 

formed  by  the  same  suffix, 
(e)     What  is  the  difference  between  imperator  and  dux  ? 
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7.  Translate: 

A  quibus  quum  paucoram  dieruin  iter  abesset,  legati  ab  his  venerunt,  quo- 
rum haec  fuit  oratio :  Germanos  neque  priores  populo  Romano  bellum  inferre, 
neque  tamen  recusare,  si  lacessantur,  quin  armis  contendant;  quod  Germa- 
norum  consuetudo  haec  sit  a  majoi-ibus  tradita,  quicunque  bellum  inferant, 
resistere  neque  deprecari.  Hasc  tamen  dicere:  venisse  invitos  ejectos  domo; 
si  suam  gratiam  Romani  velint,  posse  eis  utiles  esse  amicos;  vel  sibi  agros 
attribuant,  vel  patiantur  eos  tenere,  quos  armis  possederint;  sese  unis  Suevis 
concedere,  quibus  ne  dii  quidem  immortales  pares  esse  possint:  reliquum 
quidem  in  terris  esse  neminem,  quem  non  superare  possint. 

8.  Change  from  "  venisse  "  to  "  amicos  "  into  the  oratio  directa. 

9.  (a)     Why  is  possederint  in  the  subjunctive? 
(6)     Give  the  vocative  singular  of  dii. 

(c)  Why  is  dii  placed  between  ne  and  quidem? 

(d)  Give  the  derivation  of  neminem. 

(e)  In  what  case  is  eis  ?     Why? 

10.  Translate  into  Latin: 

(a)  Caesar  was  informed  of  these  things  by  the  scouts. 

(6)  The  Suevians  began  to  return  home. 

(c)  Galba  led  the  tenth  legion  into  winter  quarters. 

(d)  It  pleased  Caesar  to  send  ambassadors  to  Ariovistus. 

(e)  On  the  following  day  Caesar  moved  his  camp  from  this  place. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Translate: 

(1)  Quis  dubitet  quin  in  virtute  divitiae  sint. 

(2)  Prima  luce  summus  mons  a  Labieno  tenebatur. 

(3)  Sidera  cursus  suos  conficiunt  maxima  celeritate. 

(4)  Non  refert,  quam  multos  libros,  sed  quam  bonos  habeas. 

(5)  Virtutes  hominibus  decori  sunt. 

2.  Give  the  mood  and  tense  of  each  verb,  and  the  number,  gender,  and 
case  of  each  noun  that  is  italicized  in  the  previous  question. 

3.  Translate: 

Mus  a  rustico  deprehensus  tarn  acri  morsu  ejus  digitos  vulneravit,  ut  ille 
eum  dimitteret,  dicens;  "  Nihil,  mehercule,  tarn  pussillum  est,  quod  de  salute 
desperare  debeat,  modo  se  defendere  velit." 
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4.  (a)     Give  the  principal  parts  of  velit. 

(6)     Why  is  dimitteret  in  the  subjunctive? 

(c)     Why  is  pusillum  neuter? 

(rf)     Write  the  comparative  of  acri. 

(«)     Write  the  noun  for  which  Me  stands.     For  which  earn  stands. 

5.  Translate: 

Xenophon,  quuin  solemne  sacrum  faceret,  iilium  apud  Mantineam  in  proelio 
cecidisse  cognovit.  Coronam  deposuit,  sed,  ut  audivit  fortissime  pugnantem 
interiisse,  coronam  capiti  reposuit,  numina  testatus,  se  majorem  ex  virtute  filii 
voluptatem,  quam  ex  morte  dolorem  sentire. 

6.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  extract  given  in  the  previous  question. 

7.  Give  three  rules  relating  to  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  two 
relating  to  the  ablative  case. 

8.  Write  the  plural  of  me;  the  singular  of  quos ;  the  genitive  of  dii;  the 
nominative  of  vim ;  the  superlative  of  cekr. 

9.  Translate: 

Mox  Cnaeo  Pompeio  delatum  bellum  contra  regem  Mithridatem  et  Tigranem. 
Quo  suscepto,  Mithridatem  in  Armenia  Minore  nocturno  proelio  vicit,  castra 
diripuit,  et  quadraginta  millibus  ejus  occisis,  viginti  tantum  de  exercitu  suo 
perdidit  el  duos  centuriones.  Mithridates  fugit  cum  uxore  et  duobus  comiti- 
bus,  neque  multo  post,  Pharnacis  filii  sui  seditione  coactus,  venenum  hausit. 
Huuc  vita;  finem  habuit  Mithridates,  vir  ingentis  industrice  atque  consilii.  Reg- 
navit  annis  sexaginta,  vixit  septuaginta  duobus:  contra  Romanos  bellum  habuit 
annis  quadraginta. 

10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  foregoing  extract. 


GEOMETRY. 

MIDDLE   CLASS. 

1.  In  equal  circles,  a  greater  arc  is  subtended  by  a  greater  chord;  and  con- 
versely, a  greater  chord  subtends  a  greater  arc. 

2.  In  equal  circles,  commensurable  angles  at  the  center  are  proportional 
to  their  intercepted  arcs.     Give  also  the  corollary  to  this  theorem. 

3.  On  a  given  straight  line,  to  construct  a  segment  that  shall  contain  a 
given  angle. 

4.  The  square  described  on  the  sum  of  two  lines  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  described  on  the  lines,  increased  by  twice  the  rectangle  of  the  lines. 

5.  Triangles  which  have  their  corresponding  sides  proportional  are  similar. 

6.  If  two  chords  intersect  in  a  circle,  their  segments  will  be  reciprocally 
proportional. 
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7.  To  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two  such  parts  that  the  greater  part 
shall  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  whole  line  and  the  other  part. 

8.  If  a  regular  hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  any  side  will  be  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  circle. 

9.  The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  its  perim- 
eter and  apothem. 

10.  The  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their  radii,  and  the 
areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  radii. 

11.  If  from  a  point  without  a  circle,  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  cutting  it, 
and  if  the  parts  of  one  of  them,  without  the  circle  and  within  it,  be  respectively 
8  inches  and  4  inches,  while  the  external  part  of  the  other  is  6  inches,  what  is 
the  length  of  the  part  of  the  latter  within  the  circle?     (Five  extra  credits). 

12.  If  the  sides  of  a  triangle  be  2,  4  and  5,  show  whether  it  will  be  acute- 
angled  or  obtuse-angled.     (Five  extra  credits^. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Define  a  theorem,  a  scholium,  a  plane  angle,  a  trapezoid  and  a  scalene  triangle. 

2.  Give  six  axioms,  and  four  postulates. 

3.  If  two  straight  lines  have  two  points  in  common,  they  will  coincide 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  and  form  one  and  the  same  line. 

4.  What  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  method  of  demonstration?  Enunciate 
two  theorems  in  the  first  book,  that  are  proved  by  this  method.  What  is  the 
contradictory  of  a  proposition?     What  is  the  converse  of  a  proposition? 

5.  If  two  triangles  have  the  three  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  the  three  sides 
of  the  other,  each  to  each,  the  triangles  will  be  equal  in  all  their  parts.  Give 
also  the  scholium  to  this  proposition. 

6.  If  two  angles  have  their  sides  parallel  and  lying  in  the  same  or  in 
opposite  directions  they  will  be  equal. 

7.  If  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal,  each  to  each,  the 
figure  is  a  parallelogram. 

8.  When  are  quantities  said  to  be  in  proportion  by  alternation?  By  in- 
version? By  composition?  By  division?  When  is  a  quantity  said  to  be  a 
mean  proportional  between  two  quantities? 

9.  If  four  quantities  are  in  proportion  they  will  be  in  proportion  by  com- 
position or  division. 

10.  If  two  proportions  be  multiplied  together,  term  by  term,  the  product* 
will  be  proportional.     Give  also  the  corollaries  to  this  proposition. 
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ALGEBRA. 

SENIOE  CLASS. 

1.  Show  that  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  letters  is  equal  to  the  con- 
tinued product  of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  ton  inclusive.  From  a  com- 
pany of  36  policemen  5  are  taken  out  every  night  for  special  duty.  On  how 
many  different  nights  may  a  different  selection  be  made? 

2.  Find  the  fourth  root  of  16x8  — 32x7  +  88a:6— 104x5  +  145z4— 104a:3  +  88a:2— 
32x  +  16. 

3.  Prove  that  the  quotient  of  the  nth  roots  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to 
the  /ith  root  of  the  quotient  of  the  quantities. 

Multiply  4v/3  +  3v/7  by  2^2— 4V'5. 

4.  Find  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  an  arithmetical  progression  when 
the  first  term,  the  number  of  terms,  and  the  common  difference  are  given. 
The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  n'2 — n  +  1,  the  common  dif- 
ference is  2;  prove  that  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  is  equal  to  n3.  Show 
from  this  that  13=1,  23=3  +  5,  33=7  +  9  +  ll,  etc. 

5.  Find  a  formula  for  the  sum  of  a  geometrical  progression,  and  from  it 
deduce  a  formula  for  the  sum  of  a  progression  having  an  infinite  number  of 
terms.  A  gentleman  divided  $210  among  3  persons,  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion; the  first  had  $90  more  than  the  last;  how  much  did  each  get? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms?  Show  that  in 
any  system  whose  base  is  less  than  1,  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  greater 
than  1  are  negative,  and  those  of  all  numbers  less  than  1  are  positive.  Find 
from  the  tables  the  number  corresponding  to  any  given  logarithm. 

7.  Perform  by  means  of  logarithms  the  operations  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing expression:         /(317)2Xv/3XV5 


<J 


2  5  1 

8.  Find  the  amount  of  a  sum  p  for  t  years,  at  the  rate  r,  simple  interest. 
Find  the  amount  of  a  sum  p  placed  at  interest  for  t  years,  compound  interest 
being  allowed  annually  at  the  rate  r. 

9.  What  will  be  the  amount,  at  compound  interest,  of  $200  for  7  years,  at 
4  per  cent? 

10.  In  what  time  will  $500  amount  to  $900,  at  5  per  cent,  compound 
interest? 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

(a)     The  sun  having  risen,  the  mists  were  dispersed. 
(6)     He  did  not  oppose  his  son's  going  to  sea,  because  he  desired  to 
remove  him  from  the  evil  influence  of  bad  company. 
15 
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(c)  The  authors  of  the  American  Revolution  believed  that  they  were 

in  the  service  of  their  own,  .and  of  all  future  generations. 

(d)  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

(e)  The  sea  spent  its  fury  and  then  it  became  calm. 

Change  (a)  into  a  complex  sentence,  (b)  into  a  simple  sentence,  (c)  into  a 
compound  sentence,  (d)  into  an  interrogative  sentence,  and  (e)  into  a  simple 
sentence. 

2.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  progressive  form,  active  voice,  first  person  sin- 
gular, of  the  verb  read  in  the  indicative,  potential  and  subjunctive  moods. 

3.  C6ndense  the  following  statements  into  a  single  sentence: 

(a)  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation. 

(b)  He  keeps  them  in  very  good  order. 

(c)  He  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  church  besides  himself. 

(d)  He  has   sometimes   been,   by  chance,    surprised   into  a   nap   at 

sermon. 

(e)  He  recovers  out  of  it. 
(/)     He  stands  up. 

(g)     He  looks  about  him. 

(h)     He  sees  somebody  else  nodding. 

(i)      He  wakes  them  himself. 

(/)     He  sends  his  servants  to  them. 

4.  Define  (a),  a  passive  verb,  (6)  the  perfect  tense,  (c)  an  auxiliary,  (rf) 
the  possessive  case,  (e)  a  relative  pronoun. 

5.  Give  a  general  analysis  of  the  following  stanza: 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly. 

6.  Parse  the  underlined  words  in  the  previous  question. 

7.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  giving  reasons: 

(a)     Much  does  human  pride  and  folly  require  correction. 
(6)     Whatever  others  do,  let  you  and  I  perform  our  part. 

(c)  I  shall  finish  my  work  as  soon,  or  sooner,  than  he  will. 

(d)  If  a  special  agent  exceed  his  authority,  the  principal  is  not  bound. 

(e)  Who  servest  thou  under? 

8.  Give  five  rules  of  relation  and  agreement,  and  five  rules  of  government. 

9.  Construct,  (a)  a  simple  sentence  containing  a  participial  phrase,  (6)  a 
complex  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  in  the  subject  and  an  ad- 
verbial clause  in  the  predicate,  (c)  a  compound  sentence  of  three  members, 
each  member  of  which  shall  contain  an  adjective  phrase,  (d)  a  simple  sentence 
containing  an  infinite  phrase  used  as  a  subject,  <e)  a  complex  sentence  con- 
taining a  noun  clause  used  as  an  object. 

10.  Give  rules  for  forming  the  possessive  case  of  nouns,  and  the  compara- 
tive degree  of  adjectives.     Give  the  parts  of  wear,  shook,  burst  and  lie. 
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PHYSICS. 

1.  Show  that  heat  is  reflected,  refracted  and  dispersed  in  the  same  way 
that  light  is.     Draw  the  figures  required  to  illustrate  your  answers. 

2.  What  is  convection?  Illustrate  convection  in  liquids  and  in  gases. 
Show  how  Oceanic  currents  are  produced  by  convection. 

3.  Define  co-efficient  of  expansion.  How  does  the  expansion  of  gases 
differ  from  that  of  solids  and  liquids? 

4.  Show  how  the  specific  heat  of  gases  may  be  found. 

5.  What  is  obscure  radiation?  When  is  it  greatest?  How  may  the  pro- 
portion of  the  obscure  radiation  to  the  luminous  radiation  in  the  electric  light 
be  determined. 

6.  Describe  the  astatic  needle  and  explain  why  it  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  a  current  than  an  ordinary  magnetic  needle. 

7.  In  what  respect  does  frictional  electricity  differ  from  voltaic? 

8.  Describe  the  process  of  electrotyping. 

9.  Explain  the  working  of  the  relay  in  a  magnetic  telegraph. 
10.     Describe  the  Leyden  Battery  and  show  bow  it  is  discharged. 


CHEMISTRY. 

SENIOR    CLASS 


1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  Spectrum  Analysis,  and  describe  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  is  made. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  "the  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture,  and 
not  a  chemical  combination  of  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen"?  How  would  you 
show  that  the  statement  given  above  is  true?  Give  all  the  proofs  given  in  the 
book,  and  as  maDy  more  as  you  can. 

3.  Name  the  non-metallic  elements  and  give  their  symbols.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  prepare  large  quantities  of  Oxygen  gas? 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  tbe  first  part  state  arguments  on  both  sides. 

4.  How  many  pounds  of  Potassium  Chlorate  will  be  required  to  make 
1000  lbs.  of  Oxygen?  Indicate  forgotten  equivalents  by  letters,  and  obtain 
the  answer. 

5.  Name  and  describe  three  of  the  principal  oxides  of  Nitrogen? 

6.  Describfi  Ammonia  Gas;  tell  how  it  may  be  obtained,  and  show  by 
formula  its  effect  on  Nitric  Acid. 

7.  Give  the  symbol  of  Marsh  Gas;  describe  its  properties  and  tell  how  it 
may  be  artificially  obtained. 

8.  What  is  Si  Os  called?     Describe  it. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  in  composition  of  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron? 
10.     If  a  ounces  of  lead  oxide,  when  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  cur- 
rent of  Hydrogen,  lose  b  ounces,  find  the  combining  weight  of  lead. 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1.  What  advantage  does  double-entry  possess  over  single-entry?  Name  the 
books  that  must  be  used  in  double  entry. 

2.  Rule  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  proper  forms  for  the  daybook,  journal,  and 
ledger. 

3.  Write  five  general  principles  of  book-keeping. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  possible  for  the  ledger  to  balance  and 
yet  be  wrong?     How  would  you  test  its  correctness  in  such  cases? 

5.  In  closing  ledger  accounts,  what  accounts  must  you  open,  and  what 
entries  must  you  make  in  each? 

6.  Journalize  the  following  day  book  entry: 

Shipped  per  Pride  of  the  Sea,  and  consigned  to  Bright,  Son  &  Co., 
Liverpool,  to  be  sold  on  our  account  and  risk, 

3,500  bags  of  wheat  @ $1  80 

2,500      "        barley  @ $1  70 

1,500  lbs.  of  honey  @   $     15 

Paid  expenses  of  shipping  the  same $85. 

7.  Make  the  proper  entry  in  each  of  the  proper  books  of  the  following 
transaction : 

Paid  our  note  in  cash,  favor  of  Rosenbaum  &  Co.,  due  May  1st,  $500. 
Interest  due  on  same  up  to  date  $4.75. 

8.  What  is  a  balance  account?  From  what  is  it  made  oat?  What  does 
it  show,  and  when  is  it  made  out? 

9.  If  you  are  doing  business  by  yourself  into  what  account  will  you  close 
your  private  account:  Why?  How  can  you  ascertain  from  j'our  books 
whether  your  business  is  a  gaining  or  a  losing  one? 

10.  Write  a  sight  draft  on  Jay  Gould  of  New  York  for  $12,750,  in  favor  of 
yourself,  and  write  on  it  the  acceptance  in  the  proper  form. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


DKAWING.  4 

SENIOR  AND  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

Scale,  one-fourth  of  1"  equals  1'.  Spectator,  20'  from  Picture  Plane. 
Height  of  spectator,  5'  from  Ground  Plane. 

A  room  with  furniture,  etc.,  iu  perspective.  Room,  13'  high;  floor  and 
ceiling,  19'  square;  walls,  9'  6"  on  each  side  of  the  L  of  D.     On  the  left  side 
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of  the  room  are  two  windows,  4'  wide,  6'  high,  2'  from  the  floor.  The  nearest 
side  of  the  first  window  4'  from  P.P.  space  between  windows  3'. 

In  the  distant  end  of  the  room  2'  from  the  left  hand  corner  is  a  door  4' 
wide  and  9'  high.  3'  6"  from  the  door,  is  the  side  of  a  picture  6'  long,  4' 
high,  and  10 '  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  hanging  against  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  room. 

In  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  piano,  7'  long,  3'  6" 
wide,  and  3'  high.     Lid  Y  from  the  top. 

5'  6"  from  P.  P.  is  the  nearest  side  of  a  picture  hanging  against  the  wall 
on  the  right,  8'  long,  5'  high,  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  6'  from  the  floor, 
the  side  projecting  from  the  wall  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees  with  it.  Draw  a 
round  center  table,  4'  in  diameter  and  3'  high,  and  a  chair  in  any  part  of  the 
floor.     (20  credits). 


JUNIOE    CLASSES. 

Scale,  one-fourth  of  1"  equals  1'.  Spectator,  20'  from  the  Picture  Plane. 
Height  of  spectator,  5'  above  the  Ground  Plane. 

4'  to  the  left  of  L.  of  D.,  and  10'  in  the  picture,  is  the  nearest  angle  of  a 
block  of  wood,  lying  on  the  ground,  4'  square,  and  8'  long,  the  long  side 
parallel  with  the  P.  P.  or  V.  P. 

5'  on  the  right  of  L.  of  D.,  and  4'  in  the  picture,  lying  on  the  ground,  is 
the  nearest  angle  of  a  cube  3'  side.     (20  credits). 


SENIOR,  MIDDLE  AND  JUNIOR  CLASSES. 

Dictation  exercise  (the  last  pattern  dictated  to  the  teachers  in  the  Normal 
classes,  omitting  the  shamrock  and  heart-shaped  leaves) .  Scholars  to  fill  in 
borders  and  triangles  as  they  please.     (10  credits). 

Original  specimen.     (5  credits). 

Define  and  give  illustrations  of  simple  and  compound  symmetrical  abstract 
curves  upon  an  axis.     (2  credits). 

Construct  a  square  by  erecting  perpendiculars  at  the  extremities  of  a  given 
line;  bisect  its  sides  and  angles.     (2  credits). 

Find  the  center  of  a  given  circle,  by  geometrical  rule.     (2  credits). 

Divide  a  given  line  into  eleven  equal  parts,  by  geometrical  rule.     (2  credits.) 

Construct  a  Pentagon,  Decagon  and  Heptagon  by  geometrical  rule.  (2 
credits. 

Define  the  C.  V.,  L.  of  D.,  D.  P's,  H.  L.  and  S.  P. 
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GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Name,  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  the  four  greatest  English  poets,  tell 
the  time  when  each  flourished,  and  give  your  estimate  of  the  genius  of  each. 

2.  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  extracts,  give  the  name  of 
the  work  from  which  each  is  taken,  the  time  when  it  was  written,  and  your 
estimate  of  the  author's  genius: 

(a)  Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streams, 
The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  trump,  and  horn. 
» 

(6)     O,  if  there  be  on  this  earthly  sphere 
A  boon,  an  offering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
'lis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 
Trom  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her  cause. 

(c)  Lo,  the  poor  Indian!  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  the  clouds  or  hears  him  in  the  wind; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way. 

(d)  An  early  riser  Mr.  Gray  has  drawn, 
Who  used  to  haste  the  dewy  grass  among, 
"  To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn:  " 
Well, — he  died  young. 

(e)  We  take  cunning  for  a  sinister,  or  crooked  wisdom ;  and  certainly  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  a  cunning  man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point 
of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and 
yet  cannot  play  well;  so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and 
factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak  men. 

3.  Quote  a  passage  from  each  of  the  following  works,  name  the  author, 
point  out  some  of  his  characteristics  as  a  writer,  and  tell  how  this  work  ranks 
among  the  author's  other  writings:  (a)  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  (6)  Locksley 
Hall,  (c)  We  are  Seven,  (d)  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  (e) 
Edwin  and  Angelina. 

4.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Robert  Burns.  Name 
five  of  his  best  known  works,  and  point  out  their  peculiar  merits.  Name  six 
great  writers  contemporary  with  him. 
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5.  Compare  and  contrast  the  genius  and  the  style  of  Macaulay  and  Car- 
lyle.  Name  three  great  works  written  by  each,  and  give  your  opinion  of  each 
of  these  works. 

6.  Which  is  the  greater  novelist — Charlotte  Bronte  or  George  Elliot? 
Substantiate  the  view  you  hold  by  references  to  the  ablest  novels  of  each. 

7.  What  place  among  English  writers  would  you  assign  to  the  following 
names:  (1)  Mulock.  (2)  Burke.  (3)  Cowper.  (4)  Bunyan.  (5)  John- 
son. (6)  Jonson.  (7)  De  Quincey.  (8)  SheUey.  (9)  Collins.  (/10) 
Addison?     Give  your  reasons  for  assigning  them  the  places  you  do. 

8.  Name  two  works  written  by  each  of  the  following  authors,  and  give  your 
opinion  of  the  literary  merit  of  each  work:  (a)  Defoe.  (6)  Swift,  (c) 
Thomson,     (d)  Lytton.     (e)   Goldsmith. 

9.  Who  were  the  two  greatest  English  novelists  of  the  present  century? 
Characterize  the  genius  of  each.  In  what  respect  do  they  differ  from  each 
other?     Name  the  five  best  works  of  each. 

10.  Who  were  the  two  greatest  historians  of  the  last  century?  Name  the 
best  works  of  each,  and  give  your  opinion  of  their  literary  merit. 


MIDDLE   CLASS. 

1.  Into  what  three  periods  is  the  history  of  American  Literature  divided? 
Tell  what  form  of  literary  composition  flourished  most  in  each  of  these 
periods,  and  give  the  name  of  one  great  writer  belonging  to  each  period. 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  principal  causes  that  tend  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  literature  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Name  one  work  written  by  each  of  the  following  authors,  and  give  your 
estimate  of  the  author's  genius:  (1)  Boker;  (2)  Poe;  (3)  Franklin;  (4)  Sig- 
ourney;  (5)  Willis. 

4.  Name  in  the  order  of  their  merit  the  five  ablest  American  writers  of 
fiction. 

5.  Tell  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  extracts,  and  the  work  from 
which  it  is  taken: 

(1)  Ye  never  knew 

The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep ; 

Penance  is  not  for  you, 

Blessed  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep. 

(2)  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days, 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 
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(3)  Whene'r  he  comes — that  dreadful  man — 

Disguise  it  as  I  may, 

I  know  that  like  an  autumn  rain. 

■  it 

He'll  last  throughout  the  day. 

In  vain  I  speak  of  urgent  tasks, 

In  vain  I  scowl  and  pout, 

A  frown  is  no  extinguisher — 

It  does  not  put  him  out ! 

(4)  I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 
As  did  robin  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

(5)  Happy  the  man  who  tills  his  field, 
Content  with  rustic  labor; 

Earth  does  to  him  her  fulness  yield, 
Hap  what  may  to  his  neighbor. 

6.  Which  do  you  prefer,  the  poetry  of  Bryant,  or  that  of  Longfellow? 
Give  reasons  for  your  preference,  and  quote  extracts  to  justify  it, 

7.  Compare  and  contrast  the  poetry  of  Wkittier  with  that  of  Holmes,  and 
name  three  popular  pieces  written  by  each. 

8.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Washington  Irving,  and  name  his 
five  best  works. 

9.  Who  are  the  two  ablest  American  historians?  Name  three  works  of 
each. 

10.  Who  wrote  the  following  works,  and  what  is  their  rank  among  Ameri- 
can authors:  (1)  Byways  of  Europe;  (2)  John  Burns  of  Gettysburg;  (3)  The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket;  (4.)  Miss  Gilbert's  Career;  (5)  Representative  Men? 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Whom  do  you  consider  to  be  the  greatest  American  poet?  Write  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life,  name  his  best  works,  quote  passages  from  some  of  them, 
and  tell  why  you  consider  him  to  be  the  greatest. 

2.  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  extracts,  point  out  the 
peculiarities  of  the  thought  or  of  the  expression  of  each  that  would  enable 
you  to  assign  it  to  its  proper  author, 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees; 
Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 
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I  leaned  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and  looked  upon  the  landscape.  Its 
quiet  beauty  soothed  me.  The  whistle  of  a  peasant  from  an  adjoining  field 
came  cheerily  to  my  ear.  I  seemed  to  respire  hope  and  comfort  with  the  free 
air  that  whispered  through  the  leaves,  and  played  lightly  with  my  hair,  and 
dried  the  tears  upon  my  cheek.  A  lark,  rising  from  the  field  before  me,  and 
leaving  as  it  were  a  stream  of  song  behind  as  he  rose,  lifted  my  fancy  with 
him. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again: 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestow'd  on  Camps  and  Courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts. 

3.  Name  the  two  best  works  of  Prescott,  and  the  greatest  work  of  Motley. 
Compare  their  abilities  as  authors,  and  state  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  style  of  each. 

4.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give  a  reason  for 
each  correction: 

(a)  I  have  went  to  school  since  I  came  to  this  city  pretty  regular. 

(b)  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  be  promoted,  and  I  hope  I  will  succeed. 

(c)  I  was  in  Europe  already,  and  I  liked  the  trip  very  much, 
(c?)     I  do  not  like  to  live  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as  New  York. 
(e)     This  is  the  best  composition  which  I  can  write. 

5.  Make  four  separate  statements  about  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and 
condense  them  all  into  a  single  complex  declarative  sentence. 

6.  In  how  many  different  ways  may  the  words  while  and  as  be  used?  Write 
sentences  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

7.  Write  the  third  person  singular  and  the  third  person  plural  of  the  verb 
lay  in  every  tense  of  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  potential  moods,  active 
voice  progressive  form. 

8.  Give  a  rule  of  syntax  relating  to  nouns  in  apposition,  one  relating  to 
the  agreement  of  the  relative  with  its  antecedent,  one  relating  to  the  agreement 
of  the  verb  with  its  subject,  one  relating  to  the  infinite  mood,  and  one  relating 
to  participles. 

9.  Write  five  words  that  are  used  as  connectives  in  compound,  and  five 
that  are  used  as  connectives  in  complex  sentences. 

Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  stanza: 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadful  din, 
And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 
Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Name  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Indo-European  language  which 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  English  language.  State  briefly  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  successively  introduced,  and  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  each,  as  an  element  of  the  language. 

2.  What  were  the  different  periods  at  which  Latin  was  introduced  into  the 
English  language?  Give  some  words  of  each  of  these  periods,  and  briefly 
describe  their  general  characteristics. 

3.  "What  was  the  local  origin  of  our  modern  standard  English?  What 
circumstances  gave  to  the  dialect  of  that  part  of  England  in  which  the 
standard  English  grew  up,  the  ascendancy  over  all  the  other  dialects  of  the 
country?  What  were  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  dialect,  and  for  what 
is  the  English  now  spoken  in  that  locality  remarkable? 

4.  Which  work  is  the  more  ancient,  the  Ormulum  or  Layamon's  Brut? 
What  internal  evidences  lead  you  to  yonr  conclusion?  Mention  some 
peculiarities  of  the  language  of  each. 

5.  About  what  time  did  Chaucer  write  his  Canterbury  Tales?  Point  out 
the  principal  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  grammar  of  Chaucer's  English 
from  that  of  our  present  English. 

6.  Tell  whether  each  of  the  following  extracts  is  to  be  called  early,  middle, 
or  modern  English.  Tell  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  period  to  which  each  be- 
longs, and  point  out  some  of  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of  the  language 
of  each. 

(a)     Engeland  ys  a  wel  god  land,  ich  weno  of  eche  land  best, 

Yset  in  the  ende  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  West. 

The  see  goth  hym  al  a  boute,  he  stont  as  an  yle. 
(6)     Abroad  in  armes,  at  home  in  studious  kynd, 

Who  seekes  with  painfull  toile  shall  honor  soonest  fynd. 

(c)  And  here  I  make  an  ende  of  this  lytel  werke,  as  nygh 
As  I  can  f ynde  after  the  forme  of  the  werke  to  fore 
Made  by  Bannlph,  monk  of  Chestre. 

(d)  And  Godd  sahh  that  he  wollde  slaen 
The  child  with  swerdess  egge, 
And  seggde  thuss  till  Habraham, 
Thatt  witt  tu  wel  to  sothe, 

Hald,  Abraham,  hald  upp  thin  hannd, 
Ne  sla  thu  nohht  tin  wennchell. 

(e)  Trew  King,  that  sittes  in  trone, 
Unto  the  I  tell  my  tale, 

And  unto  the  I  bid  a  bone 

For  thou  ert  bute  of  all  my  bale. 

7.  Give  the  history  and  derivation  of  each  of  the  following  words:  Mosaic, 
bayonet,  ecstasy,  halcyon,  idiot,  caprice,  gypsy,  crjpt,  Florida  and  carnival. 
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8.  Name   the   five   most   important   characters  of    Shakespeare's    Julius 
Cresar.     Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  plot  of  this  play. 

9.  Point  out  and  explain  any  peculiarities  in  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  following  extracts : 

(a)  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day? 

(b)  I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love  ns  I  was  wont  to  have. 

(c)  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended. 

(d)  Friends  am  I  with  you  all? 

(e)  And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits. 

10.  Give  five  words  used  by  Shakespeare  that  are  now  obsolete,  and  five 
grammatical  constructions  employed  by  him,  that  are  not  now  allowable. 


ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

1.  Make  as  many  simple  sentences  as  you  can  out  of  the  following  com- 
plex sentence:  A  prince  who  read  only  French,  who  wrote  only  French,  who 
ranked  as  a  French  classic,  became,  quite  unconsciously,  the  means  of  liber- 
ating half  the  Continent  from  the  dominion  of  that  French  criticism  of  which 
he  was  himself,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  slave. 

2.  Correct  the  grammatical  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  giving  reasons : 

(a)     Toby  Rosenthal  has   shown  himself  in  this  picture  a  poet  as 

well  as  artist. 
(6)     If  we  had  no  rainy  days  we  would  be  very  bad  off. 

(c)  A  rainy  day  is  not  as  pleasant  as  a  bright  sunny  day. 

(d)  The  two  cannot  even  be  put  in  scales  over  against  one  another. 

(e)  He  has  but  just  arrived,  and  nobody  hardly  knows  him. 

3.  Condense  the  following  statements  into  a  single  complex  sentence: 

(a)     The  foreign  element  is  that  peculiar  modification  of  the  Latin. 

(6)     This  foreign  element  has  mingled   to  by  far  the  largest  extent 

with  the  original  substance  of  the  English  language. 

(c)  That  peculiar  modification  of  the  Latin  grew  up  in  the  northern 

part  of  a  province. 

(d)  This  province  was  once  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul. 

(e)  This  peculiar  modification  of    Latin  now  forms   the   classical 

French. 
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4.  iJWrite  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  teach  in  the  progressive  form  of  the  active 
voice,  in  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  of  the  indicative,  potential,  and 
subjunctive  moods. 

f  5.     Change  the  following  compound  sentences  first  into  complex,  and  then 
into  simple  sentences: 

(a)  The  morning  was  gloomy  and  we  feared  to  start. 

(6)  Mrs.  Squeers  stood  at  one  of  the  desks,  presiding  over  an  im- 
mense basin  of  brimstone  and  treacle,  and  she  administered 
a  large  installment  of  the  delicious  compound  to  each  boy  in 
succession,  using  for  the  purpose  a  common  wooden  spoon. 

(c)  On  a  sudden,  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sounds 
The  infernal  doors;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder. 

(d)  A  forest  of  lances  glistened  in  the  rear  and  several  squadrons 

of  gray  coated  dragoons  moved  quickly  up  to  support  the 
cavalry. 

(e)  I  am  disappointed  but  I  am  not  discouraged. 

6.  (a)     Give  the  masculine  of  each  of    the  following  nouns:  widow, 

tigress,  heroine,  bride,  maid-servant. 

(b)  Compare  truthful,  next,  hinder,  ill,  well. 

7.  (a)     Name  three  instances  in  which  the  relative  that  should  be  used 

in  preference  to  who  or  which, 
(b)     Give  rules  for  the  correct  use  of  shall  and  will. 

8.  (a)     Write  the  plurals  of  handcuff,  miss,  loaf,  basis,  and  beau. 

(b)  Write  the  past  tense  and  the  perfect  participles  of  freeze,  win, 
sell,  burst,  and  slay. 

9.  (a)     Name  six  different  ways  in  which  a  pronoun  may  be  used. 

(6)     Give  two  rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  its  subject 
when  the  subject  is  a  collective  noun. 
10.     Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  extract: 

Then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 

1.  "  History  painters  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  invented  such 
a  species  of  beings." — Addison.  Is  this  sentence  correct  or  incorrect?  If 
incorrect,  correct  it,  and  give  your  reason  for  so  doing. 
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2.  (a)     The  wheel  and  axle  was  out  of  repair. 
(6)     The  council  is  unanimous. 

(c)  The  multitude  eagerly  pursue  pleasure  as  their  chief  good. 

(d)  To  be  afraid  to  do  evil  is  true  courage. 

ve)     Every  limb  and  feature  appears  with  its  appropriate  grace. 
Give  the  rule  for  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  its  subject  in  each  of  these 
sentences. 

3.  Write  a  complex  declarative  sentence  in  which  the  future  perfect  tense 
of  the  verb  lie  (to  recline)  is  correctly  used.  Make  the  sentence  you  have 
written  interrogative. 

4.  Make  five  simple  statements  about  the  rose,  and  condense  them  all  into 
a  single  complex  sentence. 

5.  Conjugate,  (a)  the  perfect  tense,  indicative  mood,  active  voice,  progres- 
sive form  of  sing,  (b)  the  present  subjunctive  passive  of  accuse,  (c)  the  em- 
phatic form  of  the  past  indicative  active  of  try,  (d)  the  past  perfect  potential 
passive  of  delay,  (e)  the  future  indicative  active  of  lay. 

6.  When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occasions,  when 
great  interests  are  at  stake,  and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable 
in  speech  further  than  it  is  connected  with  high  intellectual  and  moral  en- 
dowments. 

(a)  Write  the  principal  clause  on  a  line  by  itself. 

(b)  Write  each  dependent  clause  on  a  separate  line,  and  tell  whether 

it  is  adjective  or  adverbial. 

(c)  Write  each  phrase  on  a  separate  line,  and  tell  whether  it  is  ad- 

jective or  adverbial. 

7.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  giving  reasons: 

(a)     The  State  of  California  has  attracted  more  attention  for  the  last 

twenty-five  years  than  any  state  in  the  Union. 
(6)     There  are  a  large  number  of  cities  in  California. 

(c)  The  beautiful  subject,  its  beautiful  representation  on  canvas, 

and  the  mysterious  loss  of  and  recovery  of  the  picture  has 
been  the  current  theme  of  conversation  for  the  past  week. 

(d)  It  is  nicer  to  stay  at  home  than  going  to  school. 

(e)  I  have  often  gone  out  calling,  and  was  caught  in  the  rain. 

8.  Give  two  suffixes  that  form  adverbs,  two  that  form  verbs,  three  that 
form  nouns,  three  that  form  adjectives,  and  give  a  word  to  illustrate  each. 

9  What  is  meant  by  the  case  of  a  noun?  By  the  gender  of  a  noun?  Give 
rules  for  forming  the  possessive  case  of  nouns,  and  for  forming  the  feminine 
gender  from  the  masculine. 

10.  Distinguish  carefully  between  one  another  and  each  other;  between  so-as 
and  as-as.     Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  correct  use  of  each  of  them. 
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RHETORIC. 

SENIOR    CLASS. 

1.  Name  the  figures  of  contiguity,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  Point  out  and  define  all  the  figures  in  the  following  extracts: 

(a)  One  on  the  morrow  woke 
In  a  world  of  sin  and  pain; 
But  the  other  was  happier  far, 
And  never  woke  again. 

(b)  Tour  eyes  drop  mill-stones  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears. 

(c)  See'st  thou  shadows  sailing  by,  * 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 

Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly? 

(d)  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 

The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course. 

(e)  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth;  but  a  good  book  is  the 

precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

3.  What  are  the  chief    sources  of   brevity?     Illustrate   your   answer  by 
giving  examples. 

4.  What  principles  govern  in  the  arrangement  of  words  in  an  English 
sentence?     Illustrate. 

5.  What  is  the  most  important  quality  of  style?     Why  is  it  the   most 
important? 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  balanced  structure?    Cite  two  examples 
of  this  structure,  and  explain  how  those  advantages  are  secured  in  them? 

7.  Give  the  principal  rules  of  the  paragraph. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  individual  description?     In  what  way  may  the  feelings 
be  described? 

9.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  tragedy  and  comedy?     What 
form  of  composition  is  best  adapted  to  each?     Why? 

10.  Give  a  brief  rhetorical  analysis  of  the  following  extract: 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 

Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea; 

Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 

Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord, 

King  Arthur:  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep, 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 

And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 

That  stood  on  a  dark,  strait  of  barren  land. 

On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 

Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 
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MIDDLE   CLASS. 

1.  Point  out,  define,  and  criticise  all  the  figures  in  the  following  extracts: 

(a)     Night  on  the  waters,  and  the  moon  is  on  high, 

Hung  like  a  gem  on  the  brow  of  the  sky. 
(6)     Our  inimitable  Shakespeare  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  rigid  critics. 

(c)  For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty? 

She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings  to 
make  her  victorious;  those  are  the.  shifts  and  the  defences 
that  error  uses  against  her  power;  give  her  but  room,  and 
do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps. 

(d)  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  knowledge  the  wing  wherewith 

we  fly  to  Heaven. 

(e)  Where  snow  falls,  there  is  freedom. 

2.  Write,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  your  teacher,  a  brief  account 
of  the  wittiest  poem  you  have  ever  read,  and  point  out  clearly,  by  a  reference 
to  this  poem,  the  principal  ingredient  of  wit. 

» 

3.  "  Once  more  the  gates  are  opened;  an  infant  group  goes  out,  . 

The  sweet  smile  quenched  forever,  and  stilled  the  sprightly  shout. 
O  frail,  frail  tree  of  Life,  that  upon  the  greensward  strows 
Its  fair,  young  buds  unopened,  with  every  wind  that  blows! 

So  come  from  every  region,  so  enter,  side  by  side. 
The  strong  and  faint  of  spirit,  the  meek,  and  men  of  pride ; 
Steps  of  earth's  great  and  mighty,  between  those  pillars  gray, 
And  prints  of  little  feet,  mark  the  dust  along  the  way." 

(a)     Scan  the  first  stanza. 

(6)     Transpose  both  stanzas  into  prose. 

(c)     Tell  why  the  pleasure  derived  from  reading  the  sentiments  when 

expressed  in  poetic  form  is  greater  than  when  expressed  in 

the  prose  form. 

4.  Write  a  composition  of  at  least  ten  lines  on  the  subject:  "  The  Benefits 
I  have  derived  from"  the  Study  of  Khetoric  during  the  Past  Year." 

5.  Write  an  historical  narrative  from  the  following  outline:  Causes  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Anti-monarchial  character  of  American  institu- 
tions, ideas,  and  habits ;  by  their  very  circumstances  Americans  were  trained 
in  self-government;  colonies  must  have  soouer  or  later  left  the  mother-coun- 
try; circumstapces  that  hastened  the  separation;  effects  of  the  separation  on 
the  progress  of  the  country. 

6.  Write  an  outline  of  not  less  than  eight  lines  on  the  subject:  The  Culti- 
vation of  Flowers. 

7.  Explain  clearly  the  difference  between  an  editorial  and  a  review.  What 
are  the  essentials  of  a  good  editorial? 
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8.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  humor?    Name  four  American 
and  four  English  humorists. 

9.  What  are  the  principal  sources  of  the  sublime?     Of  the  beautiful? 

10.     Define  the  following  figures,  and  give  an  example  of  each:  (a)  Metony- 
my; (b)  Synecdoche;  (c)  Hyperbole;  (d)  Irony;  (e)  Exclamation. 


JUNIOR    CLASS. 

1.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  ten  lines  on  "  The  Art  of  Punctua- 
tion." 

[Five  credits  for  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  five  credits  for  the  com- 
position.] 

2.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following  extracts: 

(a)  at  this  sultry  noontide  i  am  cupbearer  to  the  parched  populace 
for  whose  benefit  an  iron  goblet  is  chained  to  my  waist  like  a  drarnseller  on 
the  mall  at  musterday  i  cry  aloud  to  all  and  sundry  in  my  plainest  accents  and 
at  the  very  tiptop  of  my  voice  here  it  is  gentlemen  here  is  the  good  liquor 
walk  up  walk  up  gentlemen  walk  up  walk  up  here  is  the  superior  stuff  here 
is  the  unadulterated  ale  of  father  adam  better  than  cognac  hollands  Jamaica 
stroii g  beer  or  wine  of  any  price  here  it  is  by  the  hogshead  or  the  single  glass 
and  not  a  cent  to  pay. 

(o)     shylock — a  daniel  come  to  judgment  yea  a  daniel  o  wise  young 
judge  how  do  i  honor  thee 
portia — i  pray  you  let  me  look  upon  the  bond 
shy. — here  it  is  most  reverend  doctor  here  it  is 
por. — shylock  theres  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee 
shy. — an  oath  an  oath  i  have  an  oath  in  heaven 
shall  i  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul 
no  not  for  Venice 

3.  Illustrate  the  difference  in  use  of  the  following  pairs  of  words  by  writing 
sentences  containing  each  of  the  words  correctly  used: 

Authentic  and  genuine,  with  and  by,  lucid  and  luminous,  bashfulness  and 
modesty,  adjacent  and  contiguous. 

4.  Write  six  consecutive  short  sentences  on  Rhetoric.  Form  three  long 
sentences  out  of  the  six  short  ones  you  have  written.  Point  out  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  short  sentences. 

5.  Point  out  and  correct  the  faults  in  the  following  sentences: 

(a)     And  this  makes  it  bad  for  the  mail  as  they  have  to  swim  across 
rivers  on  horses. 
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(6)     There  is  a  corner  grocery  next  door  which  is  a  great  objection 
to  the  house. 

(c)  The  tossing  of  a  tempest  does  not  discompose  him,  which  he  is 

sure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  harbor. 

(d)  When  I  hear  a  person  use  a  queer  expression,  or  pronounce  a 

name  in  reading  differently  from  his  neighbor,  it  always 
goes  down,  in  my  estimate  of  him,  with  a  ruinous  sign 
before  it. 

(e)  I  can  only  regard  them  as  Scotticisms. 

6.  (a)     Make  the  following  loose  sentence  periodic: 

The  only  light  of  every  truth  is  its  contrasting  error;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  contemplation  and  exhibition  of  truth,  a  philos- 
opher  should   take   especial    care  not  to  keep  himself  two 
loftily  aloof  from  the  contemplation  and  exhibition  of  error. 
(b)     Make  the  following  periodic  sentence  a  loose  sentence. 

Accustomed  to  a  land  at  home  where  every  height,  seen  dimly 
in  the  distance,  might  prove  a  cathedral  tower,  a  church 
spire,  a  pilgrim's  oratory,  or  at  least  a  wayside  cross,  these 
religiotis  explorers  must  have  often  strained  their  sight  in 
order  to  recognize  some  object  of  a  similar  character. 

7.  Write  a  criticism  of  at  least  ten  lines  on  the  following  passage: 

The  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police  is  .hereby  authorized,  in  their 
discretion,  to  pay  out  of  the  Police  Life  Insurance  Fund  an  amount,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  dollars,  to  the  members  of  the  force  who  may  be 
disabled  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  cases  of  death  by  injuries 
received  while  discharging  their  duties,  the  annuities  shall  be  continued  to 
the  widow,  or  children,  or  both,  as  the  Board  may  deem  best.  The  Board  of 
Metropolitan  Police  is  hereby  constituted  Trustees  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Fund.     (Five  credits  for  the  criticism  and  five  for  the  composition). 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  principal  subject?"     Give  the  rule  for  properly 
placing  it.     Give  examples  of  inversion  produced  by  there  and  it. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  strength  as  a  property  of  style?     How  may  strength 
be  secured? 

10.     Write  a  composition  of   at  least  twelve   lines  on   "Diction."     (Five 
credits  for  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  five  credits  for  the  composition). 


ALGEBRA. 
SENIOE  CLASS. 


(a)     Expand  (3a— 5x)* . 

(6)     Extract  the  cube  root  of  x6—3x5  +6x*—  7x3  +Gx*—3x  +  l. 

a  /g_i_    /li 
la)     Rationalize  the  denominator  of 

7^8—8^7. 

16 
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\/x  +  a+s/'x — a 

(6)     Solve  the  equation  — = =  — m- 

s/x  +  a — \/x — a 

3.  (a)     Show  when  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  become  imaginary,  and  why? 
(b)     Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  following  equations: 

2ar2+3xy  +  !/2=20. 
5a:2  +  4y2=41. 

4.  (a)     Discuss  the  values  of  a;  obtained  from  the  problem  of  the  lights. 

(b)  Two  locomotives  commence  running  at  the  same  time  from  the 
two  extremities  of  a  railroad  324  miles  in  length,  one  travelling 
3  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  other,  and  they  meet  after  hav- 
ing travelled  as  many  hours  as  the  slower  locomotive  travelled 
miles  per  hour.     Find  the  distance  travelled  by  each. 

5.  (a)     If  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d  prove  that  ma  :nb  :  :  mc  :  nd,  m  and  n  being  any 

multiples. 
(b)     A  and  B  speculate  in  trade  with   different  sums  of    money.     A 
gains  $150  and  B  loses  $50,  and  now  A's  stock  is  to  B's  as 
3  :  2,  but  had  A  lost  $50  and  B  gained  $100,  A's  stock  would 
have  been  to  B's  as  5  :  9.     "What  was  the  stock  of  each? 

6.  (a)     How  many  terms  of    the  series  2,  11,  20,  etc.,  are   required   to 

make  up  517? 
(b)     Insert  three  geometrical  means  between  4  and  324. 

7.  (a)     Find  a  general  expression  for  the  sum   of  an  arithmetical   pro- 

gression. 
(b)     Find  a  general  expression  for  the  sum  of  an  infinite  decreasing 
geometrical  series.  • 

8.  (a)     How  many  different  products  can  be  formed  with  any  two  of  the 

figures  2,  5,  7? 
(b)      How  many  different  classes  of  5  children  can  be  formed  out  of  a 
school  containing  12  children? 

9.  (a)     Prove  that  in  any  system  the  logarithm  of  1  is  0. 

(b)  Find,  by  means  of  logarithms,  the  product  of  9  and  6,  and  the 
quotient  of  104  divided  by  13. 

10.      (a)     Deduce  the  formulas  for  compound  interest. 

(6)  To  what  sum  will  an  annuity  of  $100  for  10  years  amount  at  6 
per  cent,  per  annum? 
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GEOMETRY. 
JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Name  and  define  all  the  different  kinds  of  polygons. 

2.  Define  (a)  adjacent  angles,  (b)  vertical  or  opposite  angles,  (c)  interior 
angles  on  the  same  side,  (d)  exterior  angles  on  the  same  side,  (e)  alternate 
angles,  (f)  alternate  exterior  angles,  (g)  opposite  exterior  and  interior  angles, 
(h)  a  corollary,  (i)  a  scholium,  (/)  an  axiom. 

3.  In  any  triangle,  the  greater  side  is  opposite  to  the  greater  angle. 
Enunciate  the  converse  of  this  proposition,  and  prove  that  the  sum  of  any 
two  angles  of  a  triangle  is  less  than  two  right  angles. 

4.  If  two  straight  lines  meet  a  third  straight  line,  making  the  sum  of  the 
interior  angles  on  the  same  side  equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  two  lines  will 
be  parallel.  Give  a/lso  the  corollaries  to  this  proposition.  "When  are  lines 
said  to  be  parallel? 

5.  The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  polygon  is  equal  to  two  right  angles 
taken  as  many  times  as  the  polygon  has  sides  less  two. 

Also  prove  this  theorem  by  taking  a  point  within  the  potygon  and  drawing 
lines  from  this  point  to  each  of  the  angles  of  the  polygon. 

6.  If  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal,  each  to  each,  the 
figure  is  a  parallelogram . 

7.  Define  (a)  a  ratio,  (b)  a  proportion,  (c)  an  antecedent,  (d)  a  mean  pro- 
portional, (e)  equimultiples. 

8.  If  one  couplet  in  each  of  two  proportions  is  the  same,  the  other  couplets 
will  form  a  proportion. 

9.  If  two  quantities  be  increased  by  like  parts  of  each,  the  results  will  be 
proportional  to  the  quantities  themselves. 

10.  If  two  proportions  be  multipled  together,  term  by  term,  the  products 
will  be  proportional. 


ARITHMETIC 

SENIOE  CLASS. 


1.  Multiply  2|  by  4£,  and  divide  'Z~%  by  %,  and  find  the  difference  between 
the  sum  and  the  difference  of  these  results. 

2.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least  common  multiple  of  18, 
24,  and  48,  and  explain  the  principle  involved  in  each  operation. 

3.  Reduce  sixty  square  rods  one  hundred  square  inches  to  the  decimal  of 
an  acre,  and  find  the  number  of  centares  in  your  answer. 
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4.  Find  the  bank  discount  on  a  note  for  $150,  payable  60  days  after  date, 
without  grace,  interest  1%  per  cent,  per  month. 

5.  What  is  the  unit  of  linear  measure  in  the  metric  system?  How  is  it 
determined?  Find  the  expense  of  carpeting  a  room  5  meters  and  8  decimeters 
long,  and  4  meters  and  5  decimeters  wide,  with  carpet  %  of  a  yard  wide,  at 
$1.62%  a  yard. 

6.  $250.  San  Feancisco,  May  1st,  1874. 
For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Walter  Brown,  or  order,  two  hundred 

and  fifty  dollars,  on  demand,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  per  annum. 

James  Robinson. 
Indorsements:   June   15,   received   $35.75.      October   31,    received   $3.25. 
What  remained  due  on  this  note  on  the  1st  of  January,  1875? 

7.  If  two  men  can  build  a  house  in  60  days,  how  long  will  it  take  seven 
men  to  build  it?     Work  this  question  by  proportion,  and  prove  it  by  analysis. 

8.  A,  B,  and  C  invest  capital  to  the  amount  of  $700,  $500,  and  $300 
respectively;  A  was  to  have  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  which  amount  to  $450; 
what  share  of  the  profits  ought  C  to  have? 

9.  The  Bank  of  California  discounts  a  draft  on  Boston  for  $1,000,  payable 
60  days  after  sight,  exchange  on  Boston  being  at  2%  per  cent,  premium. 
What  does  the  bank  pay  for  the  draft? 

10.  The  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  51  yards,  and  the  per- 
pendicular is  24  yards,  find  the  base. 


MIDDLE   CLASS. 

1.  If  I  lend  $125  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1875,  what  will  it  amount  to  on 
the  31st  of  January,  1876,  interest  being  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum? 
$500.  San  Feancisco,  May  10th,  1874. 

Ninety  days  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Peter 
Brown  or  bearer  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  month. 

Silas  Jones. 

On  this  note  the  following  payments  were  made: 

May  20th,  1874,  $20.     June  5th,  1874,  $2.50.     July  10th,  1874,  $50. 

What  sum  remained  due  on  this  note  at  the  date  of  its  maturity? 

3.  In  what  time  will  $100  amount  to  $150,  if  lent  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent,  per  annum? 

4.  A  note  having  60  days  to  run,  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  month,  is 
to  be  made  so  that  the  proceeds  at  the  end  of  that  time  shall  be  $250.  What 
sum  must  be  placed  on  the  face  of  the  note? 
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5.  Find  the  compound  interest  of  §100,  lent  for  3  months,  at  the  rate  of 
\x/i  per  cent,  per  month,  compounded  monthly. 

6.  Find  the  square  root  of  74,684,164. 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  .0365  to  five  places  of  decimals. 

8.  Find  the  side  of  a  square  field  equal  in  area  to  a  rectangular  field  700 
yards  wide  and  2,800  yards  long. 

9.  Find  the  length  of  the  side  of  a  square  enclosure,  the  planking  of  which 
cost  $72.90,  at  10  cents  a  square  yard. 

10.  A  ladder,  whose  length  is  91  feet,  reaches  from  the  extremity  of  a  lane 
35  feet  wide,  to  a  point  in  a  building  on  the  other  side,  which  is  within  9  in- 
ches of  the  top  of  it;  find  the  height  of  the  building. 


JUNIOE  CLASS. 

f 

1.  Divide  f  by  §-,  and  give  an  analytical  explanation  of  the  process. 

2.  Divide  1.69  by  .013,  and  give  an  analytical  explanation  of  the  process. 

3.  Reduce  £+£ — 8  to  a  decimal. 

4.  "What  is  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  metric  system?  Give  its  equivalent 
in  avoirdupois  weight.  Write  the  table  for  measures  of  lengths  in  the  metric 
system. 

5.  A  merchant  of  New  Orleans  sent  to  a  merchant  of  Havre  60  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  each  containing  450  pounds.  The  French  merchant  sold  the  sugar 
at  36  cents  a  kilogramme,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  broadcloth  at  $5.75 
per  metre,  which  he  shipped  to  the  American  merchant.  How  many  yards 
did  the  latter  receive? 

6.  Find  the  interest  of  $70  for  2  years,  5  months,  20  days,  at  15  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

7.  $500.  San  Fkancisco,  March  15th,  1875. 
For  value  received,  90  days  after  date,  I  promise   to   pay  John   Smith  or 

bearer,  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

James  Robinson. 
This  note  was  discounted  at  the  bank  of  California,  on  the  1st  of  May,  at 
the  rate  of  1%  per  cent,  per  month.     What  sum  was  obtained  for  it? 

8.  If  a  grocer,  by  selling  sugar  at  12  cents  a  pound,  gains  25  per  cent,  on 
the  cost,  what  per  cent,  will  he  gain  by  selling  it  at  10  cents  a  pound? 

9.  When  gold  is  selling  at  114  what  is  a  ten  dollar  greenback  worth? 

10.  .Peter  Brown  bought  of  Bowen  &  Co.  250  kilogrammes  of  sugar  at  12 
cents  a  kilogram;  45  myriagrammes  of  tea  at  40  cents  a  hectogram;  7  quintals 
of  flour  at  3%  cents  a  kilogram.     Make  out  the  bill  and  receipt  it. 
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LATIN. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

1..    Translate: 

Recognosce  tandem  meeum  noctem  illam  superiorem:  jam  intelliges  multo 
me  vigilare  acrius  ad  salutem  quam  te  ad  perniciem  rei  publicse.  Dico  te 
priore  nocte  venisse  inter  falcarios — non  agam  obscure — in  M.  Lcecse  domum: 
convenisse  eodem  complures  ejusdem  amentias  scelerisque  socios.  Num  ne- 
gare  andes?  Quid  taces?  Convincain,  si  negas.  Video  enim  esse  hie  in 
senatu  quosdam,  qui  tecum  una  fuerunt. 

2.  (a)     Compare  superiorem. 

(b)  What  answer  does  num  expect? 

(c)  In  what  mood  is  negas ?     Why? 

(d)  Why  is  node  in  the  ablative? 

(e)  What  is  the  difference  between  amentia  and  dementia* 

3.  Translate: 

At  etiam  sunt,  qui  dicant,  Quirites,  a  me  in  exsilium  ejectum  esse  Catilinam. 
Quod  ego  si  verbo  assequi  possem,  istos  ipsos  ejicerem,  qui  haec  loquuntur. 
Homo  enim  videlicet  timidus  aut  etiam  permodestus  vocem  consulis  ferre  non 
potuit:  simulatque  ire  in  exsilium  jussus  est,  paruit.  Quid?  ut  hesteruo  die, 
quurn  domi  meaB  prene  interfectus  essem.  Senatum  in  aedem  Jovis  Statoris 
convocavi,  rem  omnem  ad  patres  conscriptos  detuli — quo  quum  Catilina  ve- 
nisset,  quis  eum  senator  appellavit?  quis  salutavit?  quis  denique  ita  adspexit 
ut  perditum  civem,  ac  non  potius  ut  importunissimum  hostem? 

4.  (a)     Distinguish  between  Quirites  and  Populi  Romani. 

(b)  Why  is  dicant  in  the  subjunctive? 

(c)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  ejicerem  and  loquuntnr. 

(d)  What  is  the  force  of  istos  ? 

(e)  A  me.     Why  is  the  preposition  expressed? 

5.  Translate  into  Latin: 

(a)  The  wall  is  ten  feet  high.  •* 

(b)  Labienus  was  on  top  of  the  mountain. 

(c)  The  Roman  people  made  war  on  the  Carthaginians. 

(d)  He  says  he  is  going  to  Rome. 

(e)  Wisdom  is  better  than  riches. 
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6 .     Translate : 


Lucus  in  nrbe  fuit  media,  laetissiinus  umbrae, 
Quo  priniuin  jactati  undis  et  turbine  Pceni 
Effodere  loco  signurn,  quod  regia  Juno 
Monstrarat,  caput  acris  equi:  sic  nam  fore  bello 
Egregiam  et  facilem  victu  per  soecula  gentem. 
Hie  templum  Junoni  ingens  Sidonia  Dido 
Condebat,  donis  opulentum  et  numine  divae, 
iErea  cui  gradibus  surgebant  limina  nexasque 
Acre  trabes,  foribus  cardo  stridebat  aenis. 

7.  (a)     Parse  fore. 

(b)  Why  is  urnbroz  genitive? 

(c)  Why  is  the  term  Sidonia  applied  to  Dido  ? 

(d)  Facilem  victu,     Explain  this  construction. 

(e)  Numine  diva;.     What? 

8.  Translate: 

Usee  fatus,  latos  humeros  subjectaque  colla 
Veste  super  fulvique  insternor  pelle  leonis, 
Succedoque  oneri;  dextrae  se  parvus  lulus 
Implicuit  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  aequis; 
Pone  subit  conjux.     Ferimur  per  opaca  locorum; 
Et  me,  quem  dudum  non  ulla  injecta  movebant 
Tela  neque  adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii, 
Nunc  omnes  terrent  auras,  sonus  excitat  omnis 
Suspensum  et  pariter  comitique  onerique  timentem. 

9.  (a)     Why  is  humeros  in  the  accusative? 

(b)  Locorum.     What  genitive  is  this? 

(c)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  instenvor. 

(d)  In  what  case  is  comili?     Why? 

(e)  Parse  timentem  in  full. 

10.  Write  five  important  rules  of  Latin  syntax. 


MIDDLE   CLASS. 


1.     Translate: 


Romulus,  ut  civium  numerum  augeret,  asylum  patefecit,  ad  quod  multi  ex 
civitatibus  suis  pulsi  accurrerunt.     Sed  novae  urbis  civibus  conjuges  deerant. 
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Itaque  festum  Neptuni  et  ludos  instituit.  Ad  hos  quum  multi  ex  finitimis 
populis  cum  mulieribus  et  liberis  venissent,  Roinani  inter  ipsos  ludos  spec- 
tantes  virgines  rapuerunt. 

2.  Why  is  augeret  in  the  subjunctive? 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  patefecit,  and  venissent. 

4.  In  what  case  is  civibus  ?     Why? 

5.  Translate  into  Latin: 

(a)  He  chose  one  hundred  senators? 

(b)  Seven  kings  reigned  at  Rome  during  284  years. 

(c)  In  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  the  orator,  Catiline  formed  a  conspir- 

acy of  the  nobility, 
(rf)     Hannibal,  having  left  his  brother  in.Spain,  crossed  the  Alps. 
(e)     During  sleep  the  mind  is  free  from  care. 

6.  Translate: 

Inde  Hispanias  petiit,  ibique  Pompeii  legiones  superavit;  turn  in  Graecia 
adversum  Pompeium  ipsum  dimicavit.  Primo  prcelio  victus  est  et  fugatus; 
evasit  tamen,  quia,  nocte  interveniente,  Pompeius  sequi  noluit;  dixitque 
Cassar,  nee  Pompeium  scire  vincere,  et  illo  tantum  die  se  potuisse  superari. 
Deinde  in  Thessalia  apud  Pharsalum  ingentibus  utrimque  copiis  commissis 
dimicaverunt.  Nunquam  adhuc  Romanse  copiae  majores  neque  melioribus 
ducibus  convenerant.  Pugnatum  est  ingenti  contentione,  victusque  ad  pos- 
tremum  Pompeius,  et  casta  ejus  direpta  sunt. 

7.  Nocte  interveniente.     What  do  you  call  this  construction?     Explain  it. 

8.  Give  the  government  of  prcelio,  and  of  die. 

9.  Parse  scire  and  contentione. 

10.     Give  the  principal  parts  of  evasit,  and  of  direpta  sunt. 


HISTOEY. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 


1.  What  were  the  leading  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  of  England? 

2.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  career  and  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts? 

3.  What  led  to  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Long  Parliament? 
What  was  the  result  of  this  contest? 

4.  What  were  the  chief  acts  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  and  what  did 
the  people  of  England  gain  by  the  revolution  of  1688? 
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5.  What  were  the  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  of  France? 

6.  What  led  to  the  "War  of  the  Spanish  Succession?"  What  were  the 
results  of  this  war,  and  what  treaty  closed  it? 

7.  What  causes  led  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789?  Name  five  of  the 
leading  men  of  this  revolution,  and  give  your  estimate  of  the  character  of 
each. 

8.  Tell  when,  where,  by  whom  and  with  what  results  the  following  battles 
were  fought:  (a)  Flodden  Field,  (6)  Naseby,  (c)  Blenheim,  (d)  Solferino, 
(e)  Jena 

9.  Tell  what  you  know  of  (1)  The  Test  Act,  (2)  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
(3)  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  (4)  The  South  Sea  Bubble,  (5)  The  League  of  Cam- 
bray. 

10.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  following  treaties:  (1)  Utrecht,  (2)  Amiens, 
(3)  Ghent,  (4)  Westphalia,  (5)  Luneville. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Name  the  chief  events  of  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  of  the  reign  of 
Alyattes. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  their  religion,  govern- 
ment and  civilization. 

3.  What  causes  led  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians?  Name  the 
two  most  important  battles  of  the  Persian  war,  with  the  date  of  each,  the 
names  of  the  commanders  on  both  sides,  and  the  results. 

4.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  (a)  Socrates,  (b)  Alcibiades,  (c)  Cincinnatus, 
(rf)  Mahomet,  (e)  Charlemange. 

5.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Theban  war. 

6.  Mention  the  most  important  events  in  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

7.  Tell  where,  when,  by  whom  and  with  what  results  the  following  battles 
were  fought:  (a)  Cunaxa,  (b)  Zama,  (c)  Roncesvalles,  (d)  Caudine  Forks, 
(e)  Actium. 

8.  Sketch  briefly  the  leading  events  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

9.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  principal  Greek  festivals  and  games. 

10.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  career  and  fate  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Pompey. 


PHYSICS. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 


1.  Give  and  illustrate  the  three  laws  of  motion. 

2.  How  far  will  a  body  fall  in  12  seconds?     Its  velocity  at  the  end  of  its 
descent? 
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3.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  weighing  10  ounces  in  water  and 
V2%  ounces  in  air. 

4.  Describe  two  kinds  of  pulleys.     In  a  system  containing  two  movable 
pulleys,  what  power  will  be  required  to  raise  10  tons,  allowing  f  for  friction? 

5.  Describe  the  turbine  wheel.     If  a  stream  has  1000  units  of  work,  how 
many  will  the  turbine  utilize? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  noise  and  music?     Upon  what  does  the 
loudness  of  sound  depend? 

7.  State  the  laws  of  reflection  and  of  refraction  of  light.     Draw  a  diagram 
showing  the  path  of  a  ray  through  a  prism. 

8.  Show  that  the  prismatic  colors  are  simple  and  unequally  refrangible. 

9.  Describe  the  four  essential  parts  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

10.     What  is  latent  heat?     What  takes  place  in  regard  to  heat  when  a  sub- 
stance changes  from  liquid  to  vapor  and  vice  versa? 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

1.  What  are  the  departments  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States? 
Who  are  the  heads  of  these  departments,  and  what  is  the  tenure  of  office  of 
each? 

2.  How  are  representatives  apportioned  among  the  several  States? 

3.  How  are  Senators  chosen,  and  what  is  their  term  of  office? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms:  ex  post  facto  law,  bill  of  attainder,  im- 
peachment, habeas  corpus  and  executive  session. 

5.  How  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  chosen? 

6.  Enumerate  ten  powers  granted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Name  two  powers  and  two  duties  of  the  President. 

8.  How  is  high  treason  defined  by  the  Constitution?  What  is  required  to 
convict  a  person  of  this  crime,  and  how  does  the  Constitution  limit  the  power 
of  Congress  to  punish  it? 

9.  Give  the  purport,  and  state  the  object  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments. 

10.     In  what  important  respects  did   the   Articles  of  Confederation  differ 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution? 
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ZOOLOGY. 

SENIOR    CLASS. 

1.  Name  five  respects  in  which  animals  differ  from  plants. 

2.  Name  the  subdivisions  of  the  Mollusks,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

3.  Name  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  state  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  each. 

4.  Name  the  classes  of  the  vertebrates,  and  give  the  orders  of  some  one  of 
the  classes.     Give  an  example  of  each  order. 

5.  Give  all  the  families  of  the  cetacea,  and  describe  the  form  and  habits  of 
one  of  them. 

6.  Describe  the  nervous  system  of  the  Mollusks,  and  tell  how  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  Radiates. 

7.  Describe  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  polyp,  of  a  mollusk. 

8.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  foot,  the  dentition,  and  the  structure  of 
the  stomach  of  the  Ruruinantia. 

9.  Name  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  horse  and  the  rhinoc- 
eros; between  the  hyena  and  the  tiger;  between  the  armadillo  and  the   sloth. 

10.  Name  the  class,  the  order,  and  the  family  to  which  each  of  the  following 
animals  belongs,  and  mention  some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
each:  crane,  kangaroo,  giraffe,  ichneumon,  bat. 


CHEMISTKY. 
MIDDLE    CLASS 


1.  Decribe  acids,  bases  and  salts,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  Give  the  tests  of  C02,  Pb,  H3N,  HC1,  and  As. 

3.  Describe  the  preparation  and  properties  of  ozone. 

4.  Give  the  formula  for  nitric  acid.  Show  how  it  is  prepared,  describe  its 
properties,  and  name  its  uses. 

5.  Name  and  describe  three  important  compounds  of  iron. 

6.  For  what  purposes  are  the  following  substances  used:  ZnO,  Hg, 
CuS065HO,  CaSO,,  and  KN03? 

7.  How  many  tons  of  oil  of  vitriol,  containing  70  per  cent,  of  pure  acid 
H2S04,  can  be  prepared  from  500  tons  of  iron  pyrites,  containing  42  per 
cent,  of  sulphur? 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies. 
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9.  Give  the  formula  for  alcohol.  Show  how  it  is  prepared,  and  mention 
its  effects.     . 

10.  Why  is  albumen  a  valuable  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  certain 
substances?  How  is  gelatin  obtained,  and  for  what  is  it  used?  How  is 
aerated  bread  made? 


BOTANY. 
MIDDLE    CLASS. 

1.  Name  the  organs  of  vegetation  and  of  reproduction  in  plants,  and  ex- 
plain their  uses. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  essential  organs  of  a  flower. 

3.  Of  what  does  the  fruit  consist?     What  is  the  essential  part  of  the  seed? 

4.  How  is  food  stored  up  in  trees  and  shrubs? 

5.  What  is  a  cotyledon?     Give  examples  of  monocotyledonous,  dicotyle- 
donous, and  polycotyledonous  plants. 

6.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  stolon  and  a  runner,  and  give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

7.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  endogenous  stems? 

8.  What  are  compound  leaves?    How  many  kinds  of  compound  leaves  are 
there?    Make  a  drawing  of  one  of  each  kind. 

9.  Describe  a  raceme,  a  corymb,  and  an  umbel. 

10.     What  is  a  seed?    Name  all  the  parts  of  a  seed  and  tell  the  use  of  each 
part. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Describe  concisely  the  changes  that  food  undergoes  from  the  time  that 
it  is  taken  into  the  mouth  until  it  is  prepared  to  enter  into  the  circulation , 
and  tell  the  agencies  by  which  these  changes  are  effected. 

2.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  spinal  column,  and  of  the  elbow-jbint. 

3.  Describe  the  circulation,  and  name  the  principal  organs  concerned  in  it. 

4.  How  many  pairs  of  spinal  nerves  are  there?  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  these  nerves?  Describe  the 
difference  between  the  sensory  and  the  motor  functions  of  the  nerves.     How 
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does  it  happen  that  a  limb  may  lose  the  power  of  sensation  and  yet  retain 
the  power  of  motion? 

5.  Describe  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  explain  the  uses  of 
this  reflex  action. 

6.  Describe  the  different  parts  of  the  ear,  and  explain  the  use  of  each. 

7.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  skin,  and  also  the  structure  and  use  of  the 
sebaceous  and  perspiratory  glands. 

8.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  cooking  meat  for  food?    Why?    Describe 
the  physiological  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

9.  Name  the  most  important  inorganic  substances  which   enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  human  body,  and  tell  how  they  are  taken  into  the  system. 

10.  Describe  the  brain,  and  explain  its  reflex  action. 


TEACHERS  ELECTED  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1875. 

July  2,  1874,  Miss   Fannie    Cook,    Assistant,    Pine    and    Larkin    Street 

Primary. 
"  "        Miss    Ella   A.    Clark,    Assistant,    Eighth   Street   Grammar 

School. 
July  7,  1874,  Miss  H.  Summerneld,  Teacher  of  Music. 

August  18,    1874,  Miss  E.  Rittmeyer,  Teacher  of  German,  South  Cosmopoli- 
tan Primary. 
Sept.  15,       1874,  Miss  Helen  Thompson,  Assistant  (sen.),  Girls'  High  School. 
October  6,    1874,  Wm.  White,  Assistant,  Boys'  High  School. 

"  "        Miss  Rebecca  Bragg,  Assistant,  Union  Grammar  School. 

"  "        Miss  M.  E.  Fairchild,  Substitute  Teacher,  South  San  Fran- 

cisco School. 
"  "        Miss  Lillie  White,  Assistant,  Mission  Primary. 

"        Miss  Emily  M.  Lindberg,  Assistant,    North    Cosmojiolitan 
Grammar. 
"  "        Miss  S.  Dorsch,  Teacher  of  German,  South  Cosmopolitan 

Primary  School. 
"  "         Miss  Emily  F.  Swain,  Substitute  Teacher,  San  Bruno. 

"  "        Miss  Tillie  Lynch,  Assistant,  Eighth  Street  Grammar. 

October  20,  1874,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Mann,  Assistant,  Hayes  Valley  Grammar. 

"  "         Miss  Abbie  Garland,  Assistant,  Eighth  Street  Grammar. 

"  "        Miss  Ellen  Cooney,  Assistant,  Union  Grammar. 

"  "         Miss  Virginia  M.  Smith,  Assistant,  Hayes  Valley  Grammar. 
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October  22,  1874,  Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland,  Principal  Rincon  Grammar. 
"  "        Miss  M.  E.  Stowell,  Vice-Principal,  Rincon  Grammar. 

"  "         Miss  Kate  McDonald,  Assistant,  Rincon  Grammar. 

"  "        Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler,  Assistant,  Girls'  High  School. 

"  "        Miss  Anita  Ciprico,   Vice-Principal,  Valencia  Street  Gram- 

mar School. 
Nov.  17,        1874,  Miss  F.  Butler,  Assistant,  Tehama  Primary. 

"  "         Miss  Carrie  Hastings,  Substitute  Teacher,  Pine  and-Larkin 

Street  Primary. 
Dee.  1,  1874,  Miss   Winona  Morse,  Substitute  Teacher,    Valencia  Street 

Grammar. 
Dec.  15,        1874,  Miss   M.    J.    Mulgrew,    Assistant,    Washington    Grammar 
School. 
"  "        Miss  C.  K.  Rixon,  Assistant,  Hayes  Valley  Primary. 

Dec.  29,        1874,  Daniel  Lamber^  Vice-Principal,  Union  Grammar  School. 
January  19,  1875,  Miss  Lillie  Ryan,  Substitute  Teacher,  Mission  Primary. 
"  "        Miss  F.  M.  Shearer,  Substitute  Teacher,  Tehama  Primary. 

"        Miss    Alice    Summerfiekl,     Substitute    Teacher,    Shotwell 
Street  Primary. 
Feb.  2,  1875,  Mrs.   M.   L.    Clery,    Substitute    Teacher,    Valencia  Street 

Grammar. 
"  "        Mrs.  E.  Foster,  Principal,  Noe  and  Temple  Street  School. 

"  "        Mrs.  H.  P.  Taylor,  Assistant,  Spring  Valley  Grammar. 

"  "         Miss  K.  M.  Hassen,  Assistant,  Greenwich  Street  Primary. 

"  "        Miss  Maggie  Hendry,  Assistant,  Washington  Grammar. 

"  "         Miss  C.  J.  Whiting,  Assistant,  Tehama  Grammar. 

"  "        Miss  Emma  Frick,  Assistant,  Lincoln  Grammar. 

"        Miss  Annie  Day,  Assistant,  Lincoln  Primary. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Stovall,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 
"  '  "        Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Feb.  16,         1875,  Miss  L.  B.  Bodwell,  Substitute  Teacher,  South  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
"  "         Miss  Malvina  Simon,  Substitute  Teacher,  Noe  and  Temple 

Street  School. 
"  "        E.  Knowlton,  Assistant,  Boys'  High  School. 

March  2,       1875,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilson,  Assistant,  Valencia  Grammar. 
April  6,         1875,  Miss   L.   M.    Classen,    Substitute    Teacher,   Eighth   Street 
Grammar. 
"  "        Miss  Lottie  E.  Provost,  Substitute  Teacher,  Market  Street 

Primary. 
"  "         Miss   M.   E.    Strange,    Substitute    Teacher,    Tyler    Street 

Primary. 
"  "        Miss    M.    E.    Casey,    Substitute   Teacher,    Spring   Valley 

Grammar. 
"        Miss  I.  Patterson,  Assistant,  Washington  Grammar. 
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April  20,       1875,  Miss  Bessie  Dixon,  Assistant   Eighth  Street  Grammar. 
"        Miss  I.  Gallagher,  Assistant,  Silver  Street  Primary. 
."  "         Mrs.  E.  P.  Fouche,  Assistant,  Tehama  Primary. 

"        Miss  Rosa  Abrahamsohn,  Teacher  of  German,  South  Cos- 
mopolitan Primary. 
"        Miss  A.  Schwann,  Teacher  of  German,  South  Cosmopolitan 
"        Miss  Jennie  B.  Irelan,  Assistant,  Pine  and  Larkin  Street 
Primary. 
May  4,  1875,  Mr.    I.  Leszynsky,   Teacher   of   German,    Valencia    Street 

Grammar. 


TEACHERS   WHO  HAVE   BEEN  GRANTED   INDEFINITE  LEAVE   OF 
ABSENCE  FROM  JULY  1,  1874,  TO  JUNE  30,   1875. 

July        21,  1874,  Miss  L.  W.  Burwell,  Assistant,  Powell  Street  Primary. 

"  "         Miss  Ellen  R.  Dolliver,  Assistant,  Silver  Street  Primary. 

August  4,      1874,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Nevins,  Assistant,  Eighth  Street  Grammar. 

"  "         Louis  Armand,  Teacher  of   French,   South   Cosmopolitan 

Grammar. 
"  '*         Mad.  D'Halluvin,  Teacher  of  French,  South  Cosmopolitan 

Primary'. 
"  "         Geo.  Robertson. 

Sept.        15,  1874  Robt.  Kuehnert,  Teacher  of  German,  South  Cosmopolitan 

Primary. 
October    6,  1874,  Miss  Hattie  E.  Whirlow,  Assistant,  Taylor  Street  Primary. 
"  "         Mrs.  F.  Place,  Assistant,  Hayes  Valley  Grammar. 

"  "        Miss  Agnes  B.  Chalmers,  Assistant,  Pine  and  Larkin  Street 

Primary. 
Nov.  3,  1874,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Sykes,  Assistant,  Qighth  Street  Primary. 

"       17,  1874,  Mrs.  E.  H.  B.  Varney,  Assistant, Valencia  Street  Grammar. 
January     5,  1875,  Miss  F.  Butler,  Assistant,  Tehama  Primary. 
"       19,  1875,  Josephine  Lande,  Assistant,  Lincoln  Primary. 


RESIGNATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  FROM  JULY  1,  1874,  TO 
JUNE  30,  1875. 

July  7,  1874,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Dake,  Assistant  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

School. 

"  "         Mrs,  M.  L.  Lawton,  Assistant,  Mission  Primary. 

July  21,         1874,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Kingman,  Assistant,  Market  Street  Primary. 

"  "         Miss.  M.  E.  Cummings,  Assistant,  E  ghth  Street  Primary. 
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August  18, 

1874, 

Sept.  1, 

1874, 

Sept.  15, 

1874, 

October  6, 

1874, 

Nov.  3, 

1874, 

Dec.  1, 

1871, 

Dec.  15, 

1874, 

Dec.  29, 

1874, 

January  5, 

1875, 

January  19,  1875, 


February  2, 
March  2, 
Apri^B, 


1875, 
1875, 

1875, 


May  4,  1875, 


Miss  Marie  F.  Eckley,  Assistaut,  Powell  Street  Primary. 

Miss  Clara  G.  Dolliver,  Assistant,  Pine  Street  Primary. 

Miss  Cecilia  Carter,  Assistant,  Spring  Valley.  Grammar.. 

Miss  Mary  Wentworth,  Assistant,  Eighth  Street  Grammar. 

Miss  Annie  Putnam,  Assistant,  North  Cosmopolitan  Gram- 
mar. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Dwyer,  Assistant,  Union  Grammar. 

Miss  Augusta  B.  Eastman,  Assistant,  Market  Street  Primary. 

Miss  Kate  Bonnell,  Assistant,  Pine  and  Larkin  Primary. 

Chas.  M.  Blake,  Assistant,  Evening  School. 

Miss  A.  E.  Stevens,  Assistant,  Spring  Valley  Grammar. 

L.  D.  Allen,  Principal,  Washington  Grammar. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Campbell,  Assistant,  Greenwich  Street  Primary. 

Miss  H.  K.  Fonda,  Assistant,  Tehama  Primary. 

Miss  M.  J.  Gallagher,  Assistant,  Mission  Primary. 

Mrs.  Minna  L.  Simon,  Assistant,  Washington  Grammar. 

Philij)  Prior,  Vice-Principal,  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Miss  Effie  B.  Quint,  Assistant,  Shotwell  Street  Primary. 

Miss  L.  B.  Braman,  Assistant,  Valencia  Street  Grammar. 

Mrs.  B.  N.  Bowley,  Assistant,  Lincoln  Grammar. 

H.  Hochholzer,  Teacher  of  Drawing 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Murphy,  Assistant,  Washington  Grammar. 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Kelsy,  Assistant,  Bincon  Grammar. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Sawyer,  Assistant,  Silver  Street  Primary. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Owens,  Assistant,  Pine  and  Larkin  Street 
Primary. 

Miss  M.  A.  Ward,  Assistant,  Hayes  Valley  Grammar. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Fouche,  Assistant,  Tehama  Primary. 


TEACHEBS  IN  THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Wm.  A.  Bobektson,  Principal. 


Wm.  White, 
S.  A.  White, 
John  A.  Moore, 
George  Br  owe, 
Wm.  W.  Stone, 
C.  T.  Johns, 
A.  J.  Istell, 
E.  W.  Blaney, 


L.  W.  Beed, 
James  Dwyer, 
Dan.  Lambert, 
Jacques  London, 
J.  B.  Bobertson, 
Joseph  O'Connor, 
Isidore  Leszynsky, 
John  Bagnall, 


P.  A.  Garin, 

F.  Hellert, 

H.  Hochholzer, 

Miss  A.  C.  Ciprico, 

Miss  M.  Collins, 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Covington, 

Miss  B.  B.  Birdsall. 
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LIST  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

MAY,  1875. 


W.  C.  Bruns, 
Herbert  Folger, 
Byron  Horton, 
H.  W.  M.  Landsberger, 
Fremont  Morse, 


George  Ruddock, 
George  Willcutt, 
Edward  W.  McNally, 
Edward  Cusheon, 
William  Fonda, 
Henry  Ichelheimer, 


George  Morrow, 
Edmund  O'Neill, 
Moses  Tichnor, 
Edward  Mott, 
Thomas  Conroy. 


The  following  pupils  of  the  Graduating  Class  were  admitted  to  the  State 
University  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  September,  1875: 


Fremont  Morse, 
George  B.  Willcutt, 


Thos.  J.  Conroy, 
Edmund  O'Neill, 


Edward  W.  McNally. 


The  following  pupils  of  the  Middle  Class  were  admitted  to  the  University 
at  the  same  time: 


James  W.  Byrne, 
W.  0.  Currier, 
Edward  Edwards, 
Frank  W.  Goodwin. 
W.  F.  Jantzen, 


Geo.  H.  Mastick, 
H.  W.  Sander, 
Morris  Bien, 
John  Critcher, 
Charles  Miller, 
H.  W.  Sanderson, 


Leon  Sloss, 
George  A.  Stanley, 
James  O'Callaghan, 
H.  M.  Savage, 
J.  N.  Wilson. 


LIST  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL 

MAY,  1875. 


Marie  Rey, 
Florence  Heuderson, 
Marie  J.  Johnson, 
Annie  M.  Henderson, 
Ella  J.  Little, 
Erne  D.  Eaton, 
Alice  M.  Keeler, 
17 


Addie  Angell, 
Winnie  Mayo, 
Nettie  Anderson, 
Lulu  Kervan, 
Julia  F.  Doheney, 
Auuie  B.  Campbell, 
Mary  Bingham, 


Lena  Mankin, 
Mary  Knights, 
Bessie  Putnam, 
Alice  Brokaw, 
Nellie  Hitchcock, 
Amelia  Hanlon, 
Funuie  Solomon, 
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Eva  A.  Cambell, 
Laura  B.  Donovan, 
Katie  Wilcox, 
Bettie  Marshall, 
Helen  E.  Peck, 
Mary  Conners, 
Laura  J.  Donnelly, 
Nellie  Marden, 
Mary  Lumsden, 
Georgie  Libby, 


Lelia  A.  Matthewson, 
Carille  W.  Atwood, 
Mary  E.  Boyle, 
Katie  A.  Galvin, 
Eva  Ciprico, 
Mirian  Kursky, 
Augusta  Henry, 
Sadie  Counell, 
Lizzie  Bruns, 
Mary  E.  White, 
Robert  Thompson, 


Mary  Wiseman, 
Carrie  Delano, 
Minnie  Stoddart, 
Kate  Zwecker, 
Minnie  Miller, 
Carrie  Snook, 
Hettie  Rutherford, 
Carrie  Meyer, 
Fanny  Eyre, 
Julia  C.  Maison. 


LIST  OF  MEDAL   PUPILS  OF    THE   GRADUATING   CLASS   OF  THE 
LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1875— TENTH  AWARD. 


Henry  Hawley, 
William  Elmer, 
Frederick  Matthews, 
Frank  Emmal, 
George  Emmons, 
Arthur  J.  Lowe, 
Philip  S.  Teller, 
George  H.  Stipp, 


Harry  Incell, 
Addison  G.  Kittridge, 
William  Roalfe, 
George  Leszynsky, 
John  Walls, 
George  Bancroft, 
Walter  Sutton, 
Arthur  Donnelly, 
Thomas  Healy. 


William  McCloskey, 
Frank  Randolph, 
Samuel  Lightner, 
Hamilton  G.  Boyce, 
Louis  Maass, 
Harry  C.  Morrill, 
John  J.  Bryan, 
James  Deacon, 


LIST  OF  MEDAL  PUPILS    OF  THE  GRADUATING   CLASS   OF  DEN- 
MAN  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL,  MAY,   1875. 


TENTH    AWAED. 


MRS.    BAUMGABDNEB's    CLASS. 


Alice  C.  Bibbins, 
Flora  S.  Boyd, 
Clara  Clark, 
Delia  Clayton, 
Nellie  Fellows, 
Nellie  A.  French, 
Nettie  F.  Fletcher, 
Emma  J.  Fancher, 
Fannie  C.  Fulton, 
Mary  E.  Gordon, 


Amanda  M.  Goodwin, 
Julia  Haas, 
Ida  M.  Hooker, 
Carrie  S.  Hanscom, 
Lizzie  Haney, 
Tillie  Lisson, 
Frankie  McQuaid, 
Sarah  K.  Marchant, 
Florence  D.  Meyers. 
Rosie  Morris, 


Emily  C.  Parker, 
Mabel  Pierson, 
Wealthy  M.  Stewart, 
Hattie  B.  Steele, 
Stella  Whitman,    ' 
Lena  T.  Wildman, 
Jennie  A.  Lee. 
Agnes  Chamberlain, 
Augusta  H.  Gullixson. 


MEDAL    PUPILS. 
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MRS.    MAYBORN  S    CLASS. 


Ella  Austin, 
Maggie  Brokav, 
Lulu  Oullen, 
Mary  Chielovich, 
Emily  Dean, 
Addie  Doolittle, 
Mary  Farrell, 
Ella  Fagan, 
Alice  French, 
Jennie  Hatch, 


Mary  Harriss, 
Carrie  Hirschfelder, 
Agnes  Kerr, 
Nettie  Koshlaud, 
Maggie  Martenstein, 
Emma  Me  d, 
Emma  Oglesby, 
Hattie  Paddon, 
Mary  Purdy, 
Fanuie  Randall, 


Lizzie  Robertson, 
Lena  Eeinstein, 
Annie  Eeynolds, 
Annie  Stovall, 
Ella  Street, 
Louise  Stevens, 
Lizzie  Vincent, 
Georgia  Woolsey, 
Dora  B.  Wood, 
Althea  Weston. 


Annie  Cope, 
Mattie  Dillon, 
Abbie  Daniels, 
Addie  Fulton, 
Annie  Hill, 
Louisa  Jonas, 


KISS   LILLIE  S   CLASS. 

Addie  Levy, 
Minnie  Moss, 
Sidonie  Lhote, 
Annie  Noble, 
Delia  New-mark, 
Martha  Patterson, 


Maggie  Simpson, 
Bertha  Shellard 
Lillie  Shear, 
Bettie  Schutze, 
Flora  Vandenberg, 
Carrie  Whitely. 
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BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Powell  street,  between  Clay  and  Sacramento  streets.  Pupils  registered,  238; 
average  daily  attendance,  177.79;  average  daily  number  of  pupils  to  each  Teacber,  25.54; 
monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $7  77. 


Theo.  Bradley 
J.  M.  Sibley. . 
S.S.Howell.. 
A.  L.  Mann  . . . 

A.  T.  Winn..., 
D.  Levy , 

Wm.  White. . . . 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


October  8,  1859 
January  8,  1867 
July  26,  1870 
January  9,  1866 

June  10,  1868 
March    12,  1872 

Feb.        11,  1873 


GRADE    OF   CERTIFICATE. 


417  Powell  street. 
709  Taylor  street. 
East  Oakland. 


Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

City  Educational  Diploma.  . . 
Life  Dip.  and  Special  Latin 

and  Greek 

Special  liducutional  Diploma 
Life    Diploma,     First    grade! 

French  and  First  grade  Ger.  617  Green  street. 
Life  Diploma 304  Eighteenth  st 


RESIDENCE. 


520  Capp  street. 
725  California  street 


GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Location,  Bush  street,  near  Hyde  street.    Pupils  registered,  458;  average  daily  attendance, 
377.8;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  25.1 ;  monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $6.91. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE  OF  CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


E.  H.  Holmes 

D.  C.  Stone , 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Beales 

Miss  H.  M.  Thompson 

Miss  S.  A.  Barr 

Mrs.  C.  L,  Atwood 

Miss  F.  M.  Sherman.. 

Miss  Mary  Bragg 

Miss  F.  Jewett 

Miss  M  Wade 

Miss  C.  L.  Hunt , 

Miss  Jessie  Smith 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Hoffmann. 
G.  Goepp 

Mrs.  H.  Hochholzer. . . 


March 

July 

June 

Sept. 

June 

May 

Sept. 

June 


August  23, 
June  7, 

January  7, 
March  10, 
January  3, 
Sept.       12, 


1853 
1873 
1865 
1861 
1866 
1864 
1869 
1865 
1870 
1864 
1859 
1863 
1860 
1871 


October    4,  1870 


Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Special  Educational  Diploma 
Special  Educational  Diploma 
Special  Educational  Diploma 
Special  Educational  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

1st  gr.  Latin,  1st  gr.  Ger.  and 

Fr.,  Special  Latin  &  Greek. 

1st  gr.  Eng.,    1st  gr.  French. 


328  O'Farrell  St. 
2426  Buchanan  6t. 
1204  Leavenworth  st 
815  Mission  street. 
916  Washington  st. 
1511  Clay  street. 
909  Bush  street. 
322  Main  street. 
534  Bush  street. 
800  McAllister  st. 
649  Folsom  street. 
320  Lombard  street. 
106  Eighth  street. 


362  10th  St.  Oakland 
1520  Geary  street. 


STATISTICS. 
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MODEL  SCHOOL. 

Location,  South  Bide  of  Bush  street,  between  Leavenworth  and  Hyde  streets.  Pupils 
registered,  641 ;  average  daily  attendance,  576;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacherf 
64;  monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.38. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE   OF   CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Mrs.  A. 
Miss  P. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  S. 
Miss  T. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  S. 
Miss  D. 
Miss  J. 


E.  DuBois.. 
S.  Lighte... 
E.  Callahan 
E.Kelly.... 
C.  Stohr.... 
L.  Gray.... 
H.  Earle.... 

Leppien 

Tennent. ... 


Mar. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

April 

Oct. 

Sept. 

July 

Mar. 

Mar. 


30,  1853 
14,  1871 

21,  1873 

22,  1873 
11,  1870 

10,  1867 
28,  1868 

11,  1873 
11,  1872 


Life  Diploma 

State  Edncational  Diploma 
First  Grade  City  and  State. 
First  Grade  Citv  and  State. 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

Second  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

First  Grade  City 


1512  Hyde  street. 

1512  Hyde  6treet. 
1320  Mission  street. 
321  Eighth  street. 
737  McAUistt r  st. 
616  Powell  street. 
520  Third  street. 
1328  Green  street. 

1513  Jackson  street. 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Location,  Fifth  6treet,  near  Market  street.  Number  of  pupils  registered,  1,385;  average 
daily  attendance  1062.59;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  48.29;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  S2.ll. 


o      o 

f  ,-,  » 
>  o  > 


1 
1 
1  &2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 


J.K. 
W.A 
C.H 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Wilson 

,  Robertson 

Ham 

M.  J.  Sankey 

E.  F.  Pearsons  . . 

J.  A.  Forbes 

S.  A.  Field 

M.  Haswell 

L.  M.  F.  Wanzer. 
C.  A.  Anderson. . 
N.  Littlefield.... 
S.  A.  Rightmire. 

B.  Roper 

M.  A.  Colby 

N.  R.  Stevens.... 

L.  F.  Petlis 

M.  E.  McKown.. 
A.  B.  Anderson. . 

M.  I  Bruniley 

N.  A.  Savage . . . . 
H,  N.  Perkins.... 
Mary  Gallagher. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE  OF   CERTIFICATE. 


Nov.  12,  1872  Life  Diploma 

Nov.  10,  1868  City  Educational  Diploma. 

Aug.  23,  1870  State  Educational  Diploma 

June  27,  1864J Life  Diploma 

Sept.  13,  1864  City  Educational  Diploma. 

Aug.  13,  1867Seeoud  Grade  City 

Jan.  10,  1868  First  Grade  City  and  State. 

Jan.  25,  1867jCity  Educational  Diploma. 

July  27,  1869; State.  Educational  Diploma 

Aug.  23,  1870  Life  Diploma 

Dec.  26,  1865  First  Grade  State 

Aug.  23,  1870  State  Educational  Diploma 

Nov.  23,  1869  Second  Grade  City 

Aug.  30,  18701  First  Grade  State 

Sept.  12. 1871  First  Grade  Citv 

March  11,  1873  First  Grade  State 

Marcli  10,  1868;  First  Grade  State 

Oct.  21,  1873  State  Klucational  Diploma 

June  18, 1869  state  Educational  Diploma 

Feb.  20,  1872! First  Grade  State 

March  12,  1872  First  Grade  City 

Feb.  18,  1870|Fu>t  Grade  City 


RESIDENCE. 


209  Powell  street. 
527  Post  street. 
Encinal  Stat.,  Oak. 
1827  Jessie  street. 
342  Minna  6treet. 
1230  Mission  street. 
303  Lombard  street. 
526  Greenwich  st. 
303  Lombard  street. 
29  Turk  street. 
2516  Sacramento  st. 
953  Howard  street. 
534  Bush  street. 
14  Eddy  street. 
183  Chestnut  6treet. 
26  %  Kearny  street. 
206  Powell  street. 
39  Fourth  street. 
2123  Larkin  street. 
1034  Mission  street. 
410  Minna  street. 
515  Folsom  street. 
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DENMAN    GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Northwest  corner  Bush  and  Taylor.  Number  registered,  971;  average  daily 
attendance,  814:  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  47.8;  monthly  tuition  for  each 
pupil,  $1.96. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GEADE   OF   CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


6&7 
6 


John  Swett 

Mrs  E  M  Baumgardner 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Mayborn... 

MissS.  P.  Lillie 

Miss  F.  Stewart 

Miss  A.  JVeston 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Daniels.... 

MissN.  L.  Fulton 

Miss  Belle  Rankin 

MissS.  E.  Thurton... 
Mrs.  L.  A.  K.  Clappe  . 

Miss  A.  T.  Flint 

Mrs.  S.  B.Gates 

Miss  L.  McKean 

MissK.  B.  Childs 

Miss  N.  M.  Ryan 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Cline 


Nov.  11, 
June  27, 
June  26, 
June  18, 
Feb.  20, 
March  11, 
May 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
June 
Oct. 
March  9, 
June  26, 
Oct.  21, 
Sept.      7, 


1S53 

186 

1866 

1869 

1872 

1873 

1873 

1872 

1870 

1863 

1854 

1S66 

1S73 

1869 

1806 

1873 

1869 


Life  Diploma 

State  Educational  Diploma 

First  Grade  City 

State  Educational  Diploma 

First  Grade  State 

Second  Grade  City 

State  Educational  Diploma 

Second  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

State  Educational  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

State  Educational  Diploma 
First  Grade  City  and  State. 
State  Educational  Diploma 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 


1419  Taylor  street. 
703  Taylor  street. 
San  Pablo  av.,Oak. 
528  Stevenson  st. 
1006  Pine  street. 
130  Tyler  street. 
1409  Larkin  street. 
727  Pine  street. 
427  Sutter  street. 
909  Clay  street. 
130  Tyler  street. 
706  Sutter  street. 
416  J*  Post  street. 
822  Powell  street. 
574  Folsom  street. 
534  Bush  street. 
2606  Sacramento  st. 


SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Bush,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  streets.  Number  enrolled,  700  j  average 
daily  attendance,  561;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  43.1;  monthly  tuition  for 
each  pupil,  $2.79. 


1  A.  Herbst , 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid. 

I  A.  Lyser 

Mrs.  M.  Prag 

Miss  G.  Smith 

jMrs.  L.  K.  Burke 

Miss  S.  Johnson , 

'Miss  K.  F.  McColgan 

Miss  H.  G.  Soule 

Miss  N.  O.  Loughlen, 
Miss  M.  H.  Condon . . 

Miss  H.  Phillips 

Miss  R.Jacobs 

Wm.  Zimmermann. . . 
H.  B.  Jones , 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GEADE    OF    CEETEFICATE. 


RESIDENCE 


July  14,  1869; Life  Diploma 615  JoDes  street. 

April  30,  1867  State  Educational  Diploma.  2219  Pacific  avenue. 

June  10,  1869:  State  Educational  Diploma.  1419  Taylor  street. 

June  27,  1864  State  Educational  Diploma.  1021  Post  street. 

Aug.  13,  1867,  State  Educational  Diploma.  926  Sacramento  st. 

Jan.  22,  1857! Life  Diploma 1213  Clay  street. 

June  25,  1867, City  Educational  Diploma. .  318  Seventh  street. 

June  18,  1869  State  Educational  Diploma.  Ellis,  Pierce  &  Scott 

June  10,  1868  City  Educational  Diploma . .  822  Howard  street. 

June  18,  1869i State  Educational  Diploma.  921  Powell  street. 

July  18, 18711  First  Grade  City 1421  Pine  Street. 

May  13,  1873! First  Grade  City 439  Eddy  street. 

July  25,  1873|First  Grade  City 215  Powell  street. 

Jan.  31, 1871lFirst  Grade  German 233 O'Farrell street. 

Aug.       6,  1872  First  Grade  Ger.  and  French! 


STATISTICS. 
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RINCON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

Location,  Silver  street,  near  Second  street.    Number  registered,  732;  average  daily  attend- 
ances, 455;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  38;  monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $2.72. 


1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3- 
4 
4 
4 
5&6 
5 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


E.  A.  Cleveland 
M.  E.  Stowell.  . 
A.  C.  Robertson 
Kate  McDonald 

A.M.  Dore 

S.  Avery 

C.  T.  Bucknam. 

J.  B.  Brown 

N.  M.  Kelsey... 
H.  A.  St.  John  . 

E.  J.Elliott 

E.  W.  Healey... 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Aug.  13,  1867  Life  Diploma ,228  Capp  street. 

Jan.  4,  1861  Life  Diploma 7  Henrietta  Square. 

July  1867  1st  grade  City 317  Harrison  street. 

Oct.  22,  1874  1st  grade  State IShotwell  street. 

Sept.  13,  1864  2d  grade  City 112  Perry  street. 

Oct.  21,  1873  1st  gr.  City  and  1st  gr.  State,  Cor.  Iowa  &  Solano. 

Mar.  24.  1808  City  Educational  Diploma..  850  Folsom  street. 

June  10,  1868  State  Educational  Diploma.  308  Eighteenth  st. 

Oct.  21,  1873  1st  grade  State J  574  Folsom  street. 

Aug.  1.  1871  2d  grade  City 211  Seventh  street. 

June  25,  1867  1st  grade  State 2202  Steiner  street. 

Mar.  11,  18731st  grade  City 7Jj  Verona  Place. 


HAYES    VALLEY   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

Location.  McAllister  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets.  Number  registered, 
1438;  average  daily  attendance,  947;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  49.9;  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  s2.02. 


1 

2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6&7 
7 


WHEN 
ELEC1ED. 


E.  D.  Humphrey June 

Mrs.  F.  E  Reynolds ..  Sept. 

George  Brown Mar. 

Miss  I.  Doyle July 


MissE.  F.  Wilson.... 
Miss  M.  E.  Lipnian. . . 

Miss  M.  A.  Ward 

Miss  A.  M.  Huntley  .. 
MissK.  A.  O'Brien.... 
Miss  Kate  McFadden.. 

Miss  M.  M.  Rowe 

Miss  M.  E.  King 

Miss  K.  E.  Gorman. .. 
Miss  M.  I.  McNicoll.. 
Miss  Virginia  Smith.. 
Miss  Mary  Varncv. . . 
Miss  A.  M.  Hayburu.. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell.. 

Mrs.  S.  J    Mann 

Dr.  J.  Wideman 

MissH.  Cobb 


Oct, 

April 

June 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

April 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

June 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


1866 
1861 

1*7  :t 
1871 

1873 
1873 
ISO'.I 
1873 
1867 
1869 
1871 
1873 
1868! 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1871 

1868 
1874 
187(i 
1878 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

First  Grade  City. 


First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

State  Educational  Diploma. 

Second  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

First  Grade  Citv 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

Second  Grade  City 

Set  oinl  Grade  City 

Second  Grade  City 

Second  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

First  Grade  State 

First  Grade  State 

First  gr.  State,  First  gr.  Ger. 
First  Grade  French 


RESIDENCE. 


126  Rose  street. 

203  Turk  street. 

502  Powell  street. 

N.  E.  cor.  Bush  st. 
and  Cemetery  av. 

209  Powell  street. 

1011  Polk  street. 
1 1418  Powell  street. 

1016  Scott  street. 
;39  Page  street. 

1607  Turk  street. 

1517',  Taylor  st. 

426  Kearny  street. 
1100  McAllister  st. 
>22d  and  Guerrero. 

1509  Br  adway. 

121  First  avenue. 

37  Garden  street. 
118  Mission  avenue, 
J520  Capp  str.et. 

2692  Webster  street 

591  Ellis  street. 
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VALENCIA  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Valencia  street,  between  Twenty-Second  and  Twenty-Third  streets.  Number 
registered,  1223;  average  daily  attendance,  919.6;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher, 
48.4;  monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $2.07. 


t1  „  w 

>  o  > 
2^5 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GEADE   OF   CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


S.A.White 

Miss  A.  C.  Ciprico 

L.  W.Reed 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe , 

Mrs.  D.  Clark 

MissM.  T.  Little 

Miss  M.  E.  Bennett. . , 

Miss  K.  R.  O'Leary.  . , 

Miss  C.  R.  Carrau 

Miss  M.  J.  Gallagher. 

Miss  Julia  O'Brien 

Miss  M.  I.  Connell . . 

Miss  M.  Ames , 

Miss  E.  L.  Welton..., 
Miss  L.  B.  Braman.  . 
Miss  Carrie  Cohen.. . 
Miss  W.  E.  Morse 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Marcus 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Trask 

Jacques  London 

Mrs.  C.  Lanfranchi. . 


Oct.     15, 


June 

26, 

1866 

June 

10, 

1868 

Jan. 

'22, 

1861 

Oct. 

21, 

1873 

Oct. 

29, 

1868 

April 

5, 

1869 

May 

9, 

1871 

Sept. 

12. 

1871 

Aug. 

23, 

1870 

July 

27, 

1869 

Mar. 

11, 

1873 

Mar. 

11 

1873 

May 

20 

1874 

Oct. 

•21, 

1873 

Nov. 

IS 

1873 

Dec. 

1, 

1874 

Dec. 

23 

1867 

Jan. 

20, 

1874 

July 

18, 

1871 

Life  Diploma 

State  Educational  Diploma. 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 


First  Grade  State.. . 
First  Grade  City  . . . 

First  Grade  State.. . 
Eirst  Grade  State.. . 
First  Grade  City  . . . 
Second  Grade  City. 
First  Grade  City.... 


Jan.     31,  1871 


State  Educational  Diploma. 

Second  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

Second  Grade  City 

City  Educational  Diploma.. 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Gr.  German,  First  Gr. 

French,  State  Ed.  Dipl'ma 

First  Gr.  Fr.,  First  Gr.  State 


N.  E.  cor.  Valencia 

and  23d  streets. 
2312  Mission  st. 
15  Twenty-Second. 
Shotwell  nr.  20th. 
Hayes  bet.  Steiner 

and  Pierce  sts. 
214  Shotwell  st. 
W.  side  of  Folsom 

bet.  19th  &  20th. 
110  Sixth  street. 
1917  Mason  street. 
150  Twentieth  st. 
538  Ellis  st. 
Shotwell    bet.   23d 

and  24th  sts. 
218  Eddy  street. 
1015  Larkin  street. 


6  Camp  street. 
Cor.  Valencia  &  23d 
535  Post  street. 
2606  Folsom  street. 

708  Green  street. 
22d  bet.  Valencia  & 
Guerrero  streets 


NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Filbert  street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones  streets.  Number  registered,  778; 
average  daily  attendance,  537.52;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  41.34;  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $2.54. 


6 

6 

6&7 


Miss  Kate  Kennedy.  . 
Miss  Rosa  Levinson . . 
Miss  M.A.  Humphreys 

MissE.  Griffith 

Miss  A.  Campbell 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore 

MissL.  A.  Humphreys 

Miss  N.  Hoy 

Miss  H.  Mullens... 

Miss  A.  Coolidge... 


Miss  N.  Storrs 

Miss  K.  J.  Mathieson. 
Miss  E.  M.  Lindberg.. 

Mrs.  B.  Chapuis 

L.  Michaelson 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


Jan. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

Sept. 


1858 
1867 
1859 
1871 
1866 
1868 
1860 
18C8 
1871 


Sept.    12,1871 


April 
Nov. 
Oct. 
April 


1873 
1873 
1874 
1867 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Second  Grade  City 

State  Educational  Diploma. 

Eirst  Grade  City 

Life  Diploma 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City  and  First 

Grade  State 

First  Grade  State  and  First 

Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

Second  Grade  State 

First  Grade  French 

First  Grade  German 


RESIDENCE. 


1213  Clay  street. 
809  Leavenworth  st 
3  Yerba  Buena  st. 
824  Lombard  st. 
1220  Jackson  st. 
2706  Folsom  st. 
3  Yerba  Buena  st. 
1114  Leavenworth 
14  N.  Linden  st., 
Oakland 

534  Geary  street. 
921  Sutter  street. 
230  Green  street. 
121  Francisco  st. 
909  Greenwich  st. 
2806^  Howard  st. 


STATISTICS. 
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SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Location.  Broad-way,  between  Larkin  and.  Polk  streets.  Number  registered,  710 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  528;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  52.8;  monthly  tuition  for 
each  pupil,  $1.82. 


£o£ 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE    OF   CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


1  &2 

3 

4 
6 

7 

7 


W.  J.  G.  Williams 

Jos.  O'Connor 

Miss  J.  B.  Short 

Mi68  A.  C.  Gregg 

Miss  A.  P.  Fink 

Miss  M.  Bonnard 

Miss  A.  S.  Harrington 

Miss  L.  Banks 

Miss  H.  M.  Thompson 
Miss  E.  Bonnard 


June 

Mar. 

Sept. 

•July 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

April 

April 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1868 
1864 
1872 
1872 
1874 
1874 
1870 


Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

First  Grade  City 

State  Educational  Diploma. 

Second  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

State  Educational  Diploma. 


727  Union  6treet. 
1051  Mission  street 
228  Capp  street. 
2110  Polk  street. 
2122  Pacific  av. 
1409  Jackson  et. 
1010  Jackson  st. 
1419  Washington. 
25  Glen  Park  av. 
1409  Jackson  st. 


BROADWAY    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

Location,  Broadway,  between  Powell  and  Mason  streets.  Number  registered,  606;  average 
daily  attendance,  474.34;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  39.52;  monthly  tuition 
for  each  pupil,  $2.37. 


1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
7&  8 


C.  F. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mies 


True 

M.  J.  Carusi  . 
N.  M.  Owens. 
M.  L.  Soule.. 

A.  Aiken 

C.  Adams.... 
F.  L.  Soule... 
L.  P.  Watson. 
L.  McEwen. . 
Kate  Green.. . 
A.  Kingsbury 
E.  Conroy. ... 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


Mar.  15,  1870  City  Educational  Diploma. 

April  10,  1866  Lite  Diploma 

July  27,  1869  State  Educational  Diploma 

June  10,  1868  State  Educational  Diploma 

May  13,  1873'Second  Grade  City 

Mar.  28,  1871First  Grade  State 

Sept.  26,  1865  First  Grade  City 

Nov.  26,  1872jThird  Grade  City 

Nov.  18,  1873  First  Grade  City 

Aug.  23,  1870  First  Grade  State 

Mar.  25,  1873  First  Grade  City  and  State. 

July  22,  1873  First  Grade  City 


RESIDENCE. 


1223  Kearny  street. 
29  Hawthorne  6t. 
1810  Fillmore  st. 
1211  Jackson  st. 
1009  Powell  street. 
1910  Hyde  street. 
1905  Stockton  Bt. 
24  Scott  6treet. 
N.E.  cor.  17th  st. 
'Jl'Jl  Mason  street. 
29  Hawthorne  st. 
1912  Mason  street. 
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UNION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Union  street,  batween  Montgomery  and  Kearny  streets.  Number  registered, 
633;  average  daily  attendance,  439;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  39.9;  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $2.33. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE    OF   CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


1 

2&3 
3 
4 
4 
5 


Philip  Prior 

J.  W.  Anderson 

Miss  N.  S.  Baldwin. 
Miss  Clara  Wheaton 

Miss  M.  Watson 

Miss  F.  Spannhacte 
Miss  Josephine  Miller 

MissE.  G.  Grant 

Miss  K.  Fitzsimmons. 

Miss  R.  Bragg 

Miss  E.  Cooney 


•June 
Oct. 
Jan. 
June 
Julv 
Nov. 
Oct. 
June 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


1865 
1873 
18:35 
187] 
18li9 
1873 
1873 
1864 
1873 
187-1 
1874 


Life  Dip]  onia j  Steiner,  near  Fell . 

Life  Diploma 32  Fourth  street. 

Life  Diploma 1409  Bush  street. 

First  Grade  City  and  State..  727  Geary  street. 
2d  Grade  City  and  1st  State.  i2012  Taylor  street. 

Second  Grade  City 314  Chestnut  st. 

Second  Grade  City 1310  Powell  street. 

Life  Diploma 11776  Howard  street. 

First  Grade  City Filbert, nr  Sansome 

First  Grade  City  and  State . .  |322  Main  street. 
Second  Grade  State 291  Union  street. 


WASHINGTON   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Location,  Southwest  corner  of  Washington  and  Mason  streets.  Number  registered,  711 ; 
average  daily  attendance,  511.1;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  38.3:  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.88. 


Q         Q 

2  M  o 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE   OF  CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

L.D.Allen 

MissD.  S  Prescott.... 
Miss  Carrie  Barlow... 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Murphy . . . 

Mrs.  M.  Simon 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wright 

Mrs.  M.  Murphy 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Mulgre-w. . 

Sept.    12,  1865 
June    26,  1866 
March  9,  1858 
July     14,  1868 
July     14,  1868 
Jan.     31, 1871 
Jan.     31,  li:71 
Feb.      9, 1869 
March  6,  1866 
Oct.      21,  1873 
Oct.     21,  1873 
Aug.      6,  1872 
Dec.     15, 1874 

906  Washington. 

First  Grade  City 

909  Clay  street. 
625  Bush  street. 

3&4 
4 

Third  Grade  City 

1502  Taylor  street. 
502  Bush  street. 

6 

1812  Fillmore  st. 

g 

STATISTICS. 
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EIGHTH  STREET   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  streets.  Number  registered,  1,304; 
average  daily  attendance,  898.76;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  47.30;  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.79. 


1 
2&4 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


Jno.  A.  Moore 

A.J.  Itsell 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood 

Miss  L.  M.  Knowlton. 

Miss  J.  A.  Hutton 

Mi6S  T.  L.  Lynch 

Miss  J.  E.  Dowling . . . 

MissK.  E.  Hurley 

Miss  J.  L.  Gibbs 

Miss  A.  A.  Garland. . . 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Phelan 

MissM.  A.  Hassett... 

Miss  E.  Donovan 

Miss  E.  F.  Bowse 

Miss  M.  C.  Barry 

Miss  M.  A.  Harrigan.. 
Miss  M.  J.  O'Brien.... 

Miss  A.  Aaron 

Miss  M.  H.  Slavan  . . . 


Dec.     14, 

Sept.    12, 

March  13, 

Nov.    26, 

Jan.       8, 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

July 

Oct. 

May 

June 

June 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 


April  22, 


1869 
1871 
1866 
1872 
1S07 
1874 
1869 
1872 
1871 
1874 
1871 
1868 
1869 
1872 
1872 
1871 
1871 
1873 
1873 


GRADE    OF   CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

State  Educational  Diploma. 

First  Grade  City 

City  Educational  Diploma. . 
State  Educational  Diploma. 

Second  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

Second  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

Third  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

Second  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

Third  Grade  City 


RESIDENCE. 


23  Fillmore  6treet. 
531  OFarrellst. 
2211  Steiner  street. 
10  Thirteenth  st. 
626  Shotwell  street. 
325  Fremont  street. 
605  Ellis  street. 
406  Tehama  street. 
1045  Howard  street. 
19  J.;  Garden  street. 
110  Sixth  street. 
13  Rausch  street. 
118  %  Clara  street. 
24th  and  Alabama. 
211  Taylor  street. 
229  Twelfth  street. 
39  Page  street. 
131 H  Perry  street. 
655  Seventeenth  st. 


TEHAMA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Location,  Tehama  street,  near  First  street.  Number  registered,  1,127;  average  daily 
attendance,  694.7;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  43.4;  monthly  tuition  for  each 
pupil,  $1.84. 


6 
6&7 

7 
7 
7 


Mrs.  E. 
Mrs.  S. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  F. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  H. 
Miss  F. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  K. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  H. 
Mrs.  A. 
Mrs  M. 


A.  Wood.... 
N.  Joseph  . . 
.  F.  Smith... 
T.  Clappe.. 

Horn 

White 

A.  Grant. . . 
A.  Nichols  . 

S.  Ross 

Johnson.. .. 
Gallagher. . 
A.  Shaw... 
F.  McDermott 
K.  Fonda.. 
H.  Hamill. 
L.  Clerv.  . 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


Nov.      4, 1854] Life  Diploma 

June      7,  186 4j  Second  Grade  City 

Jan.       3,  1865  Second  Grade  City 

June    18,  1869jSecond  Grade  City  and  State 

March  11,  1873'First  Grade  City 

! Third  Grade  City 

Jan.       2,  1863|Life  Diploma 

July     25,  1865  1st  Grade  City  &  spec'l  Music 

April   10,  1866  Third  Grade  City 

March  11,  1873' Second  Grade  City 

Nov.     12,  1867'Second  Grade  City 

July     30,  1861 !  Life  Diploma 

Marchll,  1873JThird  Grade  City 

Oct.     21,  1873| Second  Grade  Ciiy 

April     4,  1865  First  Grade  State 

Feb.      2,  1875  First  Grade  City  and  State . . 


RESIDENCE. 


Windsor  House. 
Clarendon  House. 
666  Harrison  street. 
515  Fol6om  street. 
14  Oak  street. 
823  Mission  street. 
1211  Jackson  street. 
1229  Folsom  street. 
611  Harrison  6treet. 
14  Guy  place. 
1221  Clay  street. 
609  Folsom  street. 
26  Turk  street. 

2524  Clay  street. 
16  )S  Rausch  street. 
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SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Post  street,  between  Stockton  and  Dupont  streets.  Number  registered,  884. 
average  daily  attendance,  755;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  47.1;  monthly  tui- 
tion for  each  pupil,  $1.96: 


O        0 

ss  "  c? 

• 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE   OF    CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

4 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Castelhun. 
Miss  E.  P.  Simmons.. 

Miss  S.  W:ilson 

Miss  E.  F.  Brown  .... 
Miss  E.  Schander 

Miss  M.  E.  Roberts. . . 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hoyt 

Miss  M.  E.  Kaplan. . . 
Miss  L.  Wells 

Miss  L.  Heineberg 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Carter 

Miss  K.  M.  Fuller 

Mies  A.  Fittig 

Miss  E.  Rittmeyer. . . . 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

April 

Oct. 

Feb, 

23,  1866  City  Educational  Diploma.. 
11,  1873  First  Grade  State. .   

1606  Leavenworth. 

5 

26,  1872 
20,  1874 
23,  1870 
6, 1872 
26,  1872 

5 

209  Powell  street. 

5 

Third  Grade  City 

319  Taylor  street. 

6 

Third  Grade  City 

6 

First  Grade  City 

6 

26,  1872 
19,  1871 
28,  1873 
11,  1873 

First  Grade  City 

Cor.  Powell  &  Ellis 

7 

7 

Third  Grade  City 

7 

8 

23,  1869 
13,  1867 
21,  1873 
31,  1871 
30,  1870 

19,  1870 
21,  1873 

20.  1872 

Third  Grade  City 

8 
8 

First  Grade  State 

201  Powell  street. 

5 

Third  Grade  City 

8 

102  Eddy  street. 

Ger. 
Ger.' 
Ger. 

First  Grade  Greman 

Prescott  House. 
1583  Folsom  street . 
1016  Post  street. 

LINCOLN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  southeast  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets.  Number  enrolled,  1039;  average 
daily  attendance,  656;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  50.4;  monthly  tuition  for 
each  pupil,  $1.65. 


Miss  Kate  Sullivan . . . 
Miss  M.  L.  Jordan  . . . 

Mrs.  M.  Steele 

Miss  Annie  Hucks..  . . 
Miss  V.  M.  Whigham. 

MissC.  Hart 

Miss  P.  Langstadter . . 

Miss  Mary  Collins 

Miss  M.  Salisbury 

Miss  G.  Garrison 

Miss  M.  L.  Hart 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Hopkins  . . 
Miss  Josephine  Lande 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE    OF   CERTIFICATE. 


Nov.    18,  1862  Life  Diploma 

Jun.     25,  1867|First  Grade  Citv 

Feb.     28   1871;  Third  Grade  City 

June      7,  1864;Life  Diploma 

March  23 ,  1869  Third  Grade  City 

July    25,  1872  Third  Grade  City 

Aug.     13,  1872  Second  Grade  City 

Sept.    12,  1871  Third  Grade  City 

July  19, 1864  State  Educational  Diploma. 

April  9,  18G7| State  Educational  Diploma. 

Nov.     21,  1871  Third  Grade  City 

June    10,  1868|Third  Grade  City 

Sept.    19,  1871  First  Grade  City 


RESIDENCE. 


725  Pine  street. 
24th  and  Folsom. 

330  Eddy  street. 
708  Lombard  street 
329  O'Farrell  st. 
708  Lombard  street. 

331  Turk  street. 
419  Minna  street. 
916  Washington  st. 
411  Brannan  street. 
1029  Market  street. 
309  Fifth  street. 
833  Howard  street. 


STATISTICS. 
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MARKET  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Market  street,  near  Fifth  street.  Number  registered,  1,299;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 805;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  50.3;  monthly  tuition  for  each 
pupil,  $1.58. 


6 
6 

7 
7 
7 
7&  i 
8 
8 
8 


5&6 


Miss  A.  M.  Manning. . 

Miss  M.  A.  Roper 

Miss  J.  Gilman 

Miss  C.  A.  Ogilvie 

MissB.  A.  Kelly 

MissE.  M.  Hodges. .. 
Miss  Bessie  Molloy. . . 
Miss  S.  E.  Skidmore.. 

Miss  S.  B.  Cooke 

Mrs.  K.  McLaughlin.. 
Miss  L.  O'Callaghan  . . 

Miss  A.  L.  Hunt 

Miss  E.  S.  Anderson. . 

Miss  M.  B.  Parker 

Miss  M.  F.  Byrnes 

Mrs.  E.  Foster 


■when 

ELECTED. 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


,Jan.  10,  1865!Life  Diploma 

!Aug.  24,  1870! Third  Grade  City 

April  25,  1871 1  Second  Grade  City 

July  11,  1871  First  Grade  State 

June  10,  1868  Third  Grade  City 

April  5,  1869]  Third  Grade  City 

July  25,  1865,Second  Grade  City 

Aug.  23,  1870| Third  Grade  City 

Aug.  13,  1867 1  Third  Grade  City 

Feb.  5,  1867| Third  Grade  City 

June  10,  1868  Third  Grade  City 

Oct.  21,  1873  Second  Grade  City  and  State 

Oct.  21,  1873iThird  Grade  City 

May  5, 1874,  Second  Grade  City 

June  18,  1869  Second  Grade  City 

June  26,  1866  Life  Diploma 


Bush  and  Stockton 
Bush  and  Stockton 
7  Henrietta  street 
923  Jones  street 
328  Minna  street 
Windsor  House 
Bush  and  Stockton 
619  Eddy  street 
108  Stockton  street 
519  Ellis  street 
707  Green  street 
59  Tehama  street 
311  Harrison  street 
1083$  Powell  street 
319  Sixth  street 
235  Fair  Oaks  street 


FOURTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Clara  streets.  Number  registered,  641;  average 
daily  attendance,  518;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  47.9;  monthly  tuition  for 
each  pupil,  $1.80. 


Q        O 

f  ~  w 

>  2  > 
a  ^  o 

P        H 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE   OF  CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan 

Miss  A.  Gunn 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Ingraham. 
Miss  A.  F.  Benson 

Mrs.  R.  8.  Miles 

Miss  E.  Goldsmith  . . . 
Miss  M.  Henderson . . . 

Dec.       4,  1855 
Sept.    27,  1870 
Sept.          1865 
Sept.    12,  1871 
March   1,  1854 
Nov.    26,  1872 
Dec.     23,  1867 
Feb.     18,  1870 
June    25,  1867 
Jan.     23,  1872 
Nov.     18,  1873 

429  Geary  street 
805  Geary  street 
939  Geary  street 
716  Howard  streetj 
18  Verona  place 

6 
6 

State  Educational  Diploma. 

6 

7 

7 

Third  Grade  City 

8 
8 

State  Educational  Diploma. 
Third  Grade  City 

14  Fifth  avenue 

"a 

First  Grade  City 

117  O'Farrell  street 
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PINE  AND  LARKIN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Southwest  corner  of  Pine  and  Larkin  streets.  Number  registered,  S09;  average 
daily  attendance,  558;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  46.5;  monthly  tuition  for 
each  pupil,  $1.90. 


6 
6 

7 

7 

7 

7&8 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


H.  Cooke , 

M.  Corkery... 
M.  F.  Metcalf 
M.  Donnelly. 
V.  Bradbury  . 

A.  Sawyer 

M.  Owens. .  ., 
Fannie  Cook. 
L.  Templeton 

L.  Devjne 

K.  Casey 

A..  Oglesby .... 
D.  Hyman 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


Jan.  3, 
Nov.  23, 
March  24, 
Nov.  26, 
Sept.  12, 
Oct.      29, 


Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
Oct. 


June    18, 
Dec.     13, 

July    18, 


1865 
1869 
1868 
1872 
1871 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1869 
1873 
1869 
1870 
1865 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

Second  Grade  City 

2d  Grade  City  and  French 

First  Grade  State 

Second  Grade  City 


RESIDENCE. 


1511  Clay  street 
1903  Polk  street 
621  Stevenson  st. 
38  Moss  street 
1571  Clay  street 
1611  Clay  street 
614  Bush  street 

1513  Sacramento  st. 
502  Powell  street 
1901  Polk  street 
1018  Pine  street 
212  Sutter  street 


BUSH  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Southeast  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets.  Number  of  pupils  registered, 
68S;  average  daily  attendance,  335.58;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  55.93; 
monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.77. 


O       51 
^  o  W 

>  s  > 

to  "9  a 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

7 

Miss  A.  Goldstein 

Miss  C.  B.  Earle 

Miss  A.  Dudley 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Gerichten.. 

June    10,  1868 
July     28,  1868 
Jan.     31,  1871 
Oct.     21, 1873 
Feb.     20, 1872 
Nov.    25,  187K 
June     2,  1874 

Chestnut  and  Hyde 
400  McAllister  st. 

5 
5 

Third  Grade  City 

6 

First  Grade  City 

209  Ellis  street 

7&8 
8 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

510  Larkin  street 

Ger. 

First  Grade  Ger.  and  French 

1st  avenue,  nr  16th 

STATISTICS. 
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TAYLOR  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  corner  of  Taylor  and  Post  streets.  Number  registered,  510;  average  daily 
attendance,  450;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  40.9;  monthly  tuition  for  each 
pupil,  $2.28. 


4 

5 

5 

6 
G&  7 

7 
7&8 


Fr. 
Ger. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


Miss  C. 
Miss  D. 
Miss  D 
Miss  A. 
Miss  C. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  M 
Miss  V. 
Miss  J. 
Miss  E. 
Mrs.  A. 
Miss  S. 


P.  Field April 

Sloss Feb. 

,  Dillon Nov. 

L.  Gunn Nov. 

L.  Powers. . ,.  Jeb. 

LaGrange Feb. 

Hocliut-imer. .  Oct. 

,  Evans Nov. 

Cuulon July 

Sichel Oct. 

Clarke July 

Goustiaux Aug. 

Deetken Mar. 


1865 

1874 
1873 
1871 
1*74 
1872 
1873 
1872 
I860 
1870 
1874 
1871 
1873 


GRADE    OK     CEBTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma 

First  Grade  City 

Second  Grade  City 

1st  Grade  City,  2d  Grade  Fr 

Third  G  rude  City 

Second  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City  and  State . . 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  French 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

First  Grade  French 

First  Grade  German 


RESIDENCE. 


303  Lombard  street 
408  Bush  street 
1715  Taylor  street 
81!)  Bush  street 
3  Ewer  street 
1016  Leavenworth 
1526  Clay  street 
1109  Green  street 
16  Metcalf  place 
235  Tyler  street 
28  Pleasant  street 
5  Martha  place 
725  Turk  street 


GREENWICH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Greenwich  street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  streets.  Number  registered, 
793;  average  daily  attendance,  528;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  48;  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.68. 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask 

Jan. 

28,  1862 

Miss  C.  E.  Campbell.. 

Feb. 

5,  1867 

Miss  J.  C.  Evans 

Aug. 

23,  1870 

Mrs.  F.  Stewart 

April 

16,  1872 

Miss  M.  T.  Giffin 

Jan. 

31,  1871 

Aug. 

17,  1869 

Miss  F.  Stark 

Aug. 
April 

6,  1872 

Mrs.  C.  A.  B.  Smythe. 

16,  1872 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Campbell.. 

Sept. 

12,  1871 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Peake 

Feb. 

21,1871 

Miss  A.  O'Connor 

Feb. 

3,  1874 

GRADE   OF    CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

Third  Grade  City 

415  Eddy  street 
1000  Pine  street 
1907  Hyde  street 
Lombard  and  Dup. 
602  Lombard  street 
3423  Kearny  street 
2  Seymour  avenue 
Dupont,  near  Lorn. 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 
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SILVER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Silver  street,  near  First  street.  Number  registered,  1,023;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 678.5;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  48.4 ;  monthly  tuition  for  each 
pupil,  $1.86. 


tr*       W 

WHEN 

>  2  > 

m  "9  0 

NAME. 

ELECTED. 

• 

Miss  Jennie  Smith. . . 

June 

7,  1864 

5 

Miss  J.  Doran 

Jan. 

5,  1869 

5 

Miss  I.  Dickens 

June 

18,  1869 

6 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Sullivan.. 

Aug. 

13,  18G7. 

6 

Oct. 

21,  1S73 

7 

Miss  P.  Hart 

Aug. 
June 
Oct. 

23,  1870 

7 

Miss  R.  Paul '. 

10,  1868 

7&8 

Miss  I.  Glennon 

21,  1873 

8 

Miss  E.  Chase 

Oct. 

21,  1873 

8 

Miss  S.  Deacon 

July 

25,  1873 

8 

Miss  R.  G.  Campbell.. 

Aug. 

1,  1871 

8 

March  11,  1873 

8 

Miss  M.  Sleeper 

Nov. 

18,  1873 

8 

Miss  A.  Jewett 

Nov. 

14,  1865 

Fr. 

Mrs.  A.  Rogers 

March  11,  1873 

Ger. 

Miss  P.  Raphael 

March  11.  1H73 

GRADE    OF    CEKTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma , 

Third  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City 

Second  Grade  City  and  State 

First  Grade?  City 

Citv  Educational  Diploma . . 

Third  Grade  Citv 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

First  Grade  State 

Third  Grade  City 

City  Educational  Diploma.. 

First  Grade  State 

Second  Grade  French 

Secoud  Grade  German 


RESIDENCE. 


Lombard  k  Dupont 
15%  Harriet  street 
619  Larkin  street 
1018  Stockton  st. 
25  Haight  street 
29th  St.,  Oakland 
1026  Jackson  street 
Alameda 
15  Powell  street 
307  Leavenworth 
1220  Jackson  street 
2209  Steiner  street 
222  Shotwell  street 
372  Branuan  street 
100  McAllister  st. 
1220  Mission  street 


MISSIOJy  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Location,  Mission  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets.  Number  registered, 
877;  average  daily  attendance,  606;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  43.28;  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $2.02. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE   OF   CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


5 

5 

6 

6 

6 
6&7 

7 

7 
7&8 

8 


Ger. 
Fr. 


Miss  L. 
Miss  J. 
Miss  M 
Miss  W 
Miss  M 
Miss  M 
Miss  M 
Miss  G. 
Miss  M 
Miss  R. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  L. 
Mrs.  L. 
Mrs.  S. 
Mrs.  E. 
Miss  F. 


T.  Fowler... 

E.  Greer 

.  E.  O'Connor. 
.  Smith 

Greer 

J.  Gallagher 
.  Sprott 

Gallagher... 
.  Perry 

Goldsmith. . 

F.  Cottle.... 
D.White.... 

Justi 

F.Neil 

Giffard 

Solomon 


June  27, 

June  10, 

Dec.  2fi, 

Jan.  20, 

May  9, 

Sept.  12, 
March  11, 

July  25, 

Jan.  20, 
March  11, 

Feb.  3, 

Oct.  6, 

Oct.  21. 

Nov.  26, 

Nov.  26, 

Sept.  12, 


1804 

1808 
1S65 
1874 
1871 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1873 
1872 
1872 
1871 


Life  Diploma 

Life  Diploma 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State.... 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  City.... 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

Third  Grade  State . . . 
Second  Grade  City. . 
First  Grade  French.. 
First  Grade  German. 


2027  Mission  street 
609  Seventeenth  st. 
541  Seventeenth  st. 
2918  Folsom  street 
609  Seventeenth  st. 
450  Twentieth  st. 
Howard  and  15th 
1221  Clay  street 

415  Jones  street 
932  Howard  street 
1238  Howard  street 
30  Jessie  street 
1920  Fillmore  st. 
921  Washington  st. 
93  Fifteenth  street 


STATISTICS. 
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POWELL  STKEET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Powell  street,  between  Washington  and  Jackson  streets.  Number  of  pupils 
registered,  633;  average  daily  attendance,  472;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  59; 
monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.45. 


■  2  > 


7  &8 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


Mrs.  C.  J.  Gummer.  . . 

Miss  Julia  Heney 

Miss  M.  C.  Robertson. 

Mrs.  H.  Shipley 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester. . . 

Mrs.  M.  Solomon 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Featherly.. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Hastings. 


Jan. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
June 
May 
June 
Aug. 
Nov. 


22,  1857 

23,  1870 

5,  1869 
10,  1868 
10,  1856 
25,  1867 

6,  1872 
17,  1874 


GRADE    OF   CERTIFICATE. 


Life  Diploma 

First  Grade  State . . 
Second  Grade  City 
Second  Grade  City 
First  Grade  City. . . 
Second  Grade  City. 
Third  Grade  City.. 
Third  Grade  City. . 


RESIDENCE. 


1515  Sacramento  st. 
623  Stevenson  6t. 
2  Chelsea  place 
1217  Mason  street 
700  Broadway  st. 
1620  Clay  street 
913  Vallejo  street 
916  Vallejo  street 


BROADWAY  PRIMABY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Broadway  street,  between  Sansome  and  Montgomery  streets.  Number  of  pupils 
registered,  656;  average  daily  attendance,  419;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher, 
52.37;  monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.61. 


Mrs.  L 
Miss  S. 
Miss  J. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  E. 
Mrs.  F. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  M. 


G.  Deetken. . 
E.  Miller.... 
Johnston. . .. 
A.  Thomas. . 
L.  McElroy.. 

V.  Davis 

N.  Randolph 
E.  Doran 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


Jan.       2,  1863  Life  Diploma 

Nov.      5, 1866  First  Grade  State 

June    20,  1871  Third  Grade  City 

Feb.  20,  1872  1st  Grade  State,  2d  Gr.  City. 

July     18,  1871  Third  Grade  City 

Feb.     20,  1872  Second  Grade  City 

May     13,  1873  Third  Grade  City 

Nov.     14,  1871  Third  Grade  City 


RESIDENCE. 


727  Geary  street 
104  Valencia  street 
542  Minna  street 
626  Filbert  street 
Gough  and  Union 
107  Ridley  street 
620  Sutter  street 
916  Pacific  6treet 


UNION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Northwest  corner  of  Filbert  and  Kearny  streets.  Number  of  pupils  registered, 
604;  average  daily  attendance,  420.5;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  52.50; 
monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.06. 


o       © 
r>  _  » 
£  2  > 
5°      w 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE    OF   CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

6 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith 

Miss  H.  Featherly 

Miss  A.  Cherry 

Miss  G.  Dietz 

June    27,  1864 
July     16,  1867 
Nov.    28,  1871 

6 

913  Vallejo  street 

7 

First  Grade  City 

1020  )<i  Pacific  street 

7 

Nov.     23,  1869 

Third  Grade  City 

7 

Feb.     17,  1874 
Jan.     20,  1874 
Oct.     21,  1873 
Oct.     21,  1873 

8 

First  Grade  City 

312  Eighth  street 
2113  Jones  street 

8 

Third  Grade  City 

8 

Third  Grade  City 

1422  Jackson  street 

18 
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HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMAKY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Grove  street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets.  Number  of  pupils  registered, 
692;  average  daily  attendance,  458.7;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  50.96; 
monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.62. 


O        0 

P  _  w 

•*■  2  > 

."       § 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

7 
5 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell . . . 

Miss  M.  A.  "Weeks 

Miss  F.  Stowell 

Mrs.  M.  Dwyer 

"Miss  M.  J.  Canham. .. 
Miss  L.  E.  Brotherton 

Miss  S.  J.  Boyle 

Miss  G.  N.  Taylor 

Jan.       4, 1861 
Sept.   12,  1871 
Sept.     8,  1863 
June    10,  1868 
April   16,  1872 
Aug.      1,  1871 
June    28,  1870 
March  11,  1873 
Dec.     15,  1874 

Life  Diploma 

Third  Grade  City 

7  Henrietta  square 

6 
6 

Third  Grade  City 

7  Henrietta  square 

7 

Third  Grade  City 

1712  Pacific  avenue 

7  &8 

Third  Grade  City 

1521  Broadway  st. 
1309  Webster  street 

8 

8 
8 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

l-!09  Bush  street 

SHOTWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Shotwell  street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets.  Number  of 
pupils  registered,  695;  average  daily  attendance,  493.96;  average  daily  attendance  to  each 
Teacher,  61.74;  monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.50. 


w  "9  y 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE   OF   CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

8 

IVTissA.  A.  Hill 

Miss  H.  L.  Wooll 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Carlisle . . . 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Code 

Miss  D.  Cronan 

Miss  M.  T.  Walsh 

Miss  L.  S.  Davis 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning. . . 

Sept.      3,  1861 
Sept.    10,  1867 
June    10,  1868 
Jan.     22,  1857 
Oct.     21,  1873 
Nov.    26.  1872 
Feb.       3,  1874 
May     20, 1863 

608  Fillmore  street 

5&6 
6 

State  Educational  Diploma. 

610  Fillmore  street 
1412  Pine  street 

7 

Third  Grade  City 

7 

Third  Grade  City 

Capp  and  19th  sts. 
6?1  Ellis  street 

8 

8 

Second  Grade  City  and  State 
First  Grade  City 

8 

1223  Ji  Folsom  st. 

EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  streets.  Number  of  pupils  regis- 
tered, 732;  average  daily  attendance,  438.12;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  48.68; 
monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1 .  68. 


Eg" 

P  '  a 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

8 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan 

Miss  M.  E.  Moroney . . 

MissE.  F.  Tibbey 

Miss  C.  Johnston 

Miss  C.  E.  Ciprico 

MissR.  B.  Birdsall... 

Miss  M.  A.  Ahern 

Miss  K.  M.  Donovan.. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Lowe 

Jan.       7,1859 
Feb.     21,  1871 
Nov.     14,  1871 
Oct.     21,  1873 
Jan.     31,  1871 
Oct.      21,  1873 
July     27,  1869 
Oct.     29,  1868 
June    18,  1869 

6 

Third  Grade  City 

7 

Third  Grade  City 

923  Washington  st. 

7 

First  Grade  City 

7 

7&8 
8 

Second  Grade  State 

Third  Grade  City 

911  Laguna  street 

8 

8 

Third  Grade  City 

STATISTICS. 
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TYLER  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Tyler  street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  streets.  Number  of  pupils  reg- 
istered, 296;  average  daily  attendance,  272;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  54.4; 
monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $2.00. 


f  n  w 

m  "5  o 
5"        « 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

7 

Mies  C.  A.  Menges. . . . 

Miss  C.  L.  Pinkham  . . 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds. . 

March  10,  1868 
Dec.     23,  1867 
Aug.      6,  1872 
Aug.      6,  1872 
Aug.     13,  1867 
Aug.      1,  1871 

Eighth  St.,  Oakland 

6 

First  Grade  State 

5 
7  &8 

Second  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City 

1220  Mission  street 
1234  Pine  street 

8 

Oak  &  7th  Oakland 

Ger. 

Second  Grade  German 

720  Folsom  street 

TYLER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Tyler  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets.  Number  of  pupils  registered, 
385;  average  daily  attendance,  267;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  44.5;  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.95. 


Q        Ci 

r  r-  w 

>  o  > 

<D    !»)    5 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE    OF   CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

7 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Tiernan 

Miss  M.  H ;it man 

Feb.     18,1862 
July     27,  1869 
June    18,  1869 
March  11,  1873 
March  25,  1873 
Feb.       3,  1874 

First  Grade  City 

5 

First  Grade  City 

Geary&  Devisadero 
1410  Pine  street 

6 

7&8 
8 

Second  Grade  City  and  State 

Fillmore  &  Broad 'y 

8 

SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Union  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets.  Number  of  pupils  registered, 
480;  average  daily  attendance,  299.12;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  59.82; 
monthly  tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.53. 


O         52 

>  2  > 

CO    "3    M 

f        M 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE  OF   CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

p. 

Miss  J.  M  A.  Hurley  . 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Moulton. . . 

Miss  I.  M.  Kervan 

Vliss  K.  Shepheard.. . . 

Jan.       2,  1863 

Aug.     13,  1867 
Nov.     26,  1S72 
Oct.      21,  1873 
Oct.      21,  1873 

5 

6 

7 

182t  Clay  street 
1520  Broadway  st, 

8 
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FAIRMOUNT  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Cherry  street,  near  Randall  street.  Number  of  pupils  registered,  187;  average 
daily  attendance,  114.3;  average  daily  attendance  to  each.  Teacher,  38.1;  monthly  tuition  for 
each  pupil,  $2.23. 


a      o 

"•  2  > 

S  ^  0 

NAME. 

•when 

ELECTED. 

GRADE  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

5  &6 

H.  P.  Carlton 

Sept.     1, 1853 
Feb.       3, 1874 
April  22,  1873 

7 

Miss  A.  B.  Hinton. . . . 

8 

Third  Grade  City 

PINE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero  streets.  Number  of  pupils  registered, 
223;  average  daily  attendance,  134.4;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  44.8;  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $1.77. 


3  § 

>  o  5 

f  v  5 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

5&6 

7 

MissM.  J.  Hall 

Miss  S.  J.  Wythe 

Aug.     13,  1867 
March  11, 1873 
Oct.     21,  1873 

State  Educational  Diploma. 

518  Jones  street 
1008  Washington 

8 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Fourteenth  avenue,  near  L  street.  Number  of  pupils  registered,  404;  average 
daily  attendance,  271;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  38.71;  monthly  tuition  for 
each  pupil,  $2.17. 


o       o 

f     a 

£2  > 
£  ^  O 

!»       H 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECEED. 

GRADE    OF  CERTIFICATE'. 

RESIDENCE. 

1&3 

Miss  M.  Mathews 

Miss  M.  Faircnild 

Miss  N.  Haswell 

Mrs.  S.  L.  McCarthy.. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Moore  .... 
Miss  J.  B.  Gorman 

June    10, 1868 
Nov.    14,  1871 
Oct.       6,  1874 
April     7,  1874 
Oct.     21,  1873 
Nov.     26,  1872 
May      9, 1871 

100  McAllister  st. 

£ 

5 
6 

First  Grade  City 

7 

15th  av., South  S.F. 

8 
8 

First  Grade  State  and  City . . 
Third  Grade  City 

919  Howard  street 
10  Fifth  avenue 

STATISTICS. 
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POTRERO  SCHOOL. 

Location,  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets.  Kuniber  of  pupils  registered,  257;  average 
daily  attendance,  156.18;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  39.04;  monthly  tuition 
for  each  pupil,  $2.24. 


Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild 

Miss  M.  A.  Fay 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Osmer 

Miss  A.  M.  O'BrieD... 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


Feb.  7,  1869 

Mar.  11,  1853 

Jan.  20,  1874 

Mar.  11,  1873 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


State  Educational  Diploma. 

Third  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

Third  Grade  City 


RESIDENCE. 


606  Folsom  street 
2014  Dupont  street 
43  South  Park 
17  }£  Clinton  street 


SAN  BRUNO  SCHOOL. 


Location,  Nebraska  street,  near  Yolo  street.  Number  of  pupils  registered,  416;  average 
daily  attendance,  196.17;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  32.69;  monthly  tuition  for 
each  pupil,  $2.48. 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 

Nov. 

4, 

1854 

Oct. 

21, 

1873 

Mar. 

11, 

1873 

Oct. 

21. 

1873 

Nov. 

25, 

1875 

Oct. 

6, 

1874 

GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Mrs.  M.  Deane 

Miss  E.  V.  Graham.  . . 
Miss  A.  E.  Pendef  gast 

Miss  L.  E.  Fennell 

Miss  J.  Driscoll 

Miss  E.  F.  Swain 


Life  Diploma 

First  Grade  City, ......... 

Second  Grade  City 

First  Grade  State 

First  Grade  City 

First  Grade  City  and  State 


1126  Folsom  street 
14  Liberty  street 
Cor.  22d  &  Alabama 
Cor.  1st  av.  &  16th 
8  Jane  Place 
Potrero  av.  nr.  24th 


WEST  END  SCHOOL. 


Location,  San  Jose  Road,  near  the  Six  Mile  House.  Number  of  pupils  registered,  85; 
average  daily  attendance,  50,  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  25;  monthly  tuition 
for  each  pupil,  $3.47. 


Q        Q 
r»       W 

►  2  > 

<D   *i   O 

5"     w 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

2  3  4  6 

W.  W.  Stone, 

Feb.     11. 1873 
May     13,  1873 

State  Educational  Diploma. 
Second  Grade  State  &  City . . 

123  Turk  street 

7&8 

Miss  N.  G.  Sullivan . . 

27th  st.  nr  Harrison 
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LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL. 

Location,  Eighth  avenue,  near  K  avenue.  Number  of  pupils  registered,  85;  average  daily 
attendance,  54;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  27;  monthly  tuition  for  each 
pupil,  $5.37. 


n 

o 

h 

Si 

« 

li 

H 

3, 

4 

5 

6, 

7 

8 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Meeker. 
Miss  L.  E.  Cornell. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


Aug.    17, 1869|First  Grade  City. . . 
Nov.    28, 1871  Second  Grade  City. 


RESIDENCE. 


2401  Buchanan  st. 
516  California  st. 


OCEAN   HOUSE   SCHOOL. 


Location,  San  Miguel  road,  near  the  Ocean  House  road.  Number  of  pupils  registered,  52; 
average  daily  attendance,  35.68;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  35.68;  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $3.22. 


Q        O 

>  o> 
£  ■"  o 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE    OF   CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

3,  4,  5 

Feb.     11,  1873 

6,  7,  8 

POINT  LOBOS  SCHOOL. 


Location,  Nineteenth  avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  avenue.  Number  of  pupils  registered,  40; 
average  daily  attendance,  24.33;  average  daily  attendance  so  each  teacher,  24.33;  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $4.71. 


o      © 

f  _  a 
>  2  > 

oi  *4  0 
?       H 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE   OF    CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

4,  5,  6, 

|  "Wellington  Gordon. 

Dec.     28,  1869 

First  Grade  City 

7,  8, 

STATISTICS 
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VALLEJO  STREET  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

(Abolished  October,  1875.) 

Location,  southeast  corner  of  Taylor  and  Vallejo  streets.  Number  of  pupils  registered, 
75;  average  daily  attendance,  36;  average  daily  attendance  to  each  Teacher,  18:  monthly 
tuition  for  each  pupil,  $5.18. 


o      o 

r  ^  a 

>  o  > 

00    *    M 

NAME. 

WHEX 
ELECTED. 

GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

•23  5  6 

Mrs.  G.  Washburn. .  . . 
Miss  L.  M.  Barrows. . 

Sept.    13,  1864 
Jan.      20,  1874 

1426  California 

7&8 

1123  Bush  street 

HOWARD  STREET  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

(Abolished  September,  1875.) 
Location,  Howard  street,  near  Fifth  street. 


q     a 

f  _  a 
*■  2  > 
5°      n 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

5,  6,  8, 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Russell 

Nov.     23,  1863 

First  Grade  City 

SPECIAL   TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING. 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Hubert  Burgess  . 

P.  A.  Garin 

Miss  E.  B.  Barnes. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Stovall. 


First  Grade  Drawing 

April  27, 1869  First  Grade  Drawing,  City  &  State 
June  18, 1869  Special  Drawing,  1st  Gr.  City&  St. 
Feb.  2,  1875 Special  Drawing,  First  Grade  City 
Feb.       2,  1875  Special  Drawing 


2422  Buchanan  st. 

25  Garden  street 

600  Bush  street 

Alameda 

210  Eddy  street 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE    OF    CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Washington  Elliot  . . 

W.  E.  Price 

W.  D.  Murphy 

Miss  E.  A.  Lamb 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder 

Miss  H.  Summerfield 


January,  1862 
June    18,  1874 
2,  1868 

18,  1874 
18, 1874 

19,  1875 


July 
June 
June 
Jan. 


First  Grade  Music 

Special  Music 

First  Grade  Music 

Special  Music,  First  Grade  City . . 
Special  Music,  City  &  St.  Ed.  Dip. 
Special  Music,  First  Grade  City . . 


702  Post  street 
600  Bush  street 
1037  Folsom  street 
1502  Taylor  street 
Arcade  House 
935  Howard  street 


EVENING  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

527  Post  street 
23  Fillmore  street 
1051  Mission  street 
123  Turk  street 
531  O'Farrell  street 
708  Green  street 
333  Jessie  street 
15  Twenty-second  st 
502  Powell  street 
2312  Mission  street 
419  Minna  street 
519  Ellis  street 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Covington  . . 
F.  Hellert 

1520  Geary  street 

W.  W.  Stone 

A.  J.  Itsell 

William  White 

304  Eighteenth  st 

S.  A.  White 

L.  W.  Reed 

C.  T.  Johns 

E.  W.  Blaney 

507  Ellis  street 

212  Sutter  street 

Mrs.  K.  McLaughlen 

THE    FIRST    SCHOOL     HOUSE. 


Erected  on  the  Plaza  in  1847. 


DEDICATION 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  November  15th,  1875,  the  large  and  commo- 
dious.building  on  Sutter  street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets,  recently 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  was  formally  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  San  Francisco. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  day,  the  spacious  hall  of  the  new 
school  house  was  well  filled  with  the  members  of  the  school,  the  young  ladies 
of  the  senior  class  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  who  were  present  by  invitation 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  with  many  patrons  of  the  school,  and 
friends  of  popular  education.  J.  M.  Buffington,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  pre-ided,  and  seats  on  the  platform  were  occupied  by 
Horatio  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  Thomas  Guard,  D.  D.,  Drs.  Dio  Lewis,  "Washington 
Ayer,  and  W.  A.  Grover,  an<t  Messrs.  H.  Kosekrans,  Jerome  Spaulding,  S. 
Mosgrove,  O.  F.  Von  Khein,  and  Superintendent  Denman  Dr.  Stebbins 
offered  the  opening  prayer,  after  which  Mr.  J.  K.  Lynch,  a  member  of  the 
school,  delivered  the  following 

ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — We,  the  members  of  Ihe  San  Francisco  Boys' 
High  School,  welcome  you  to  the  dedication  of  our  building.  To  the  teachers 
who  have  so  long  and  so  faithfully  labored  with  us,  to  the  Honorable  Board 
of  Education  whose  care  has  provided  this  new  school,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  to  the  ever  generous  public,  whose  liberality  has  furnished  the 
means  for  its  construction,  we  extend  our  greeting. 

We  feel  rejoiced  at  leaving  our  old  and  crowded  rooms  for  these  new,  lofty 
and  commodious  ones,  but  our  joy  is  mingled  with  a  tinge  of  regret.  The 
place  where  we  have  spent  the  happiest  and  pleasantest  portion  of  our  lives 
must  always  be  very  dear  to  us,  and  we  shall  ever  look  back  to  the  old  Powell 
street  school  with  the  kindest  remembrances. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  High  School  was  founded,  and  we  may  point  with 
considerable  pride  to  its  record.     Its  graduates  are  occupying  positions  of 
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honor  and  trust  all  over  the  Pacific  slope.  Those  who  have  gone  to  our  State 
University  have  carried  off  the  highest  honors.  Wherever  they  have  gone, 
in  whatever  employment  they  have  engaged,  our  boys  have  made  their  mark. 
Great  as  has  been  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  in  the  past,  we  may  safely 
predict  a  still  greater  prosperity  in  the  future.  Under  new  auspice -s,  with 
more  room,  light  and  air,  with  increased  facilities  for  instruction,  the  school 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  brilliant  and  complete  success.' 

As  much  of  this  future  success  will  depend  on  the  scholars,  it  behooves  us 
to  try  by  increased  application  to  produce  results  commensurate  with  our  new 
advantages. 

This  occasion  is  one  of  congratulation  to  all  friends  of  education,  of  great 
interest  to  all  patrons  of  our  schools.  It  marks  an  era  in  their  progress  when 
the  growing  demands  of  the  grammar  schools  require  a  new  High  School.  It 
illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  city.  At 
first  our  old  school  was  large  enough  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Afterwards  it 
was  found  necessary  to  build  a  separate  school  for  the  girls  and  now  one  for 
the  boys.  Large  as  this  structure  is  we  have  not  far  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  it  too  will  fail  to  meet  its  requirements  and  be  superseded  by  one 
of  still  more  extended  proportions. 

The  High  School  is  the  crowning  story  of  the  great  edifice  of  our  city 
educational  system.  A  system  which,  young  as  our  community  is,  may  be 
favorably  compared  with  that  of  any  city  in  the  Union.  A  system  which  is 
the  surest  and  best  preservative  of  our  liberties,  and  which,  while  it  lasts, 
renders  absurd  the  predictions  of  those  croakers  who  talk  of  our  drifting  back 
into  despotism.  To  sustain  the  public  schools  should  then  be  the  aim  of 
every  true  American,  and  as  the  security  of  a  building  depends  not  only  on 
its  foundation,  but  on  its  roof,  the  High  School  must  receive  its  share  of 
attention  to  make  the  whole  enduring, 

If  the  enlightened  and  progressive  spirit  that  has  characterized  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  past,  is  manifested  in  the  future,  our  public  schools  are 
in  no  danger.  As  long  as  they  rest  on  the  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  of 
granting  equal  facilities  for  a  thorough  education  to  all  classes,  no  outside 
influences  can  prevail  against  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  public  for  their 
generosity  towards  us,  and  to  the  Honorable  Board,  by  whom  this  liberality 
has  been  so  wisely  and  so  well  directed. 

A.  McF.  Davis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  next  intro- 
duced, and  delivered  the  following 

DEDICATORY    ADDRESS. 

We  are  assembled  in  this  simple  and  unostentatious  building  for  the  purpose 
of  dedicating  it  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
say  to  this  audience  a  few  words  concerning  what  this  Board,  whose  term  of 
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office  is  so  nearly  closed,  has  done,  and  also  relative  to  the  graded  system 
npon  which  the  schools  of  the  Department  are  organized. 

Under  the  customs  which  at  present  prevail,  no  report  is  made  by  the  Board 
to  the  people.  The  only  published  report  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  De- 
partment which  reaches  the  public  is  the  report  of  the  Superintendent.  That 
officer  being  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  being  only  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible to  the  Board,  and  no  report  being  submitted  in  published  form  by 
the  Board,  or  its  Committees,  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  taking  advantage 
of  this  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  which,  under  a  different  organization  of 
affairs,  I  should  have  preferred  to  present  elsewhere. 

WOKE    OF    THE    PRESENT    BOARD. 

When  this  Board  entered  upon  their  duties,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to 
take  such  steps  as  were  required  by  law  to  secure  the  requisite  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  number  of  school  houses.  The  city  was  overburdened  with 
taxation,  and  it  was  evident  that  under  the  restraints  of  the  State  laws  it  would 
be  impossible  to  raise  money  enough  for  these  purposes  except  by  means  of 
a  loan.  An  attempt  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  for  this  purpose 
seemed  likely  to  fail,  when  fortunately  for  the  Department,  a  scheme  was 
suggested  which  resulted  in  securing  the  much  needed  money. 

It  was  proposed  to  lease  certain  lots  on  Market  street,  then  occupied  by  the 
Lincoln  Primary  School,  to  pledge  the  rentals  to  be  received  from  these  lots 
to  meet  the  principal  and  interest  of  an  equivalent  number  of  bonds,  and 
with  the  moneys  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  to  construct  the 
necessary  school  houses. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  matter  convinced  the  Board  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  proposition.  Computations  of  the  probable  returns  from  the  lots  were 
made,  and  a  bill  was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  Sacramento,  in  which  were 
incorporated  the  essential  features  of  the  scheme.  Although  doubts  were 
expressed  as  to  whether  we  were  not  over  sanguine  in  our  figures  for  the 
rentals  of  the  lots,  still  the  logic  of  the  proposition  overcame  all  opposition, 
and  our  bill  passed  both  Houses. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Engrossing  Committee,  by  some  curious  error,  the  word 
"Education"  was  stricken  out  wherever  it  occurred,  and  "Supervisors" 
inserted  in  place  thereof,  so  that  by  the  bill  as  finally  passed  and  approved, 
the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  lots  were  duly  leased  at  rates  above  our  expectations,  the  bonds  were 
sold,  and  with  the  moneys  realized  from  the  sale,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
built 

One  12-class  building  on  Greenwich  street, 

One  12-class  building  on  Mission  street, 

One  12-class  building  on  Geary  street, 

One  12-class  building  on  Ftincon  Hill, 

One  18-class  building  on  Eddy  street, 
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and  they  purchased  a  lot  on  Geary  street,  near  Jones,  in  the  Eighth  Ward. 
During  the  same  period,  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Department, 
the  Board  of  Education  bought  a  lot  on  Bryant  street,  near  Sixth,  and  built  a 
12-claas  building  on  it.  They  have  also  erected  the  building  we  are  dedicating 
to-day  from  the  same  sources,  and  from  a  special  fund  have  built  the  4-class 
building  on  Noe  and  Temple  streets. 

These  do  not  represent  the  entire  number  of  rooms  which  have  been  added, 
during  the  past  two  years,  to  the  number  under  the  permanent  control  of  the 
Department,  for  by  means  of  alterations  in  various  buildings  a  large  number 
of  additional  rooms  has  been  secured  in  several  of  the  school  houses. 

I  believe  that  I  am  within  limits  when  I  assert  that  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  Board,  permanent  accommodations  for  upwards  of  six  thousand 
pupils  have  been  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Department.  In  this  estimate 
I  do  not  include  two  school  houses  which  we  have  just  contracted  for,  but 
which  will  not  be  completed  until  after  our  successors  shall  have  assumed 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department.  To  teach  these  six  thousand 
pupils  in  rented  rooms  would  require  about  twenty  more  teachers,  according 
to  our  experience,  than  is  required  in  rooms  of  proper  size,  so  that  there  is 
another  element  of  economy  beside  the  saving  of  rentals. 

PUBLIC    EXHIBITIONS. 

One  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Board,  which  is  connected 
with  the  current  management  of  the  schools,  and  that  is  the  public  exhibitions 
of  pupils.  Reports  of  superintendents  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
show  that,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  the  undue  excitement  of  pupils  and 
the  loss  of  ground  in  regular  studies  caused  by  prolonged  preparation  for 
public  exhibitions,  have  led  those  interested  in  our  common  schools  to  adopt 
measures  to  curtail  the  proportions  of  such  affairs.  Within  modest  limits, 
simply  as  an  index  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  school,  offered  for  the  criticism 
of  parents  and  friends,  without  extensive  preparation,  such  exhibitions  can 
be  so  managed  as  to  do  good,  but  the  tendeacy  is  to  enlarge,  and  if  permitted 
they  will  require  watching. 

There  is,  however,  each  morning,  just  before  nine  o'clock,  a  public  exhibi- 
tion which  can  not  fail  to  command  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator.  Then, 
twenty-four  thousand  pupils  are  hastening  to  their  respective  schools,  and  as 
the  joyous  tide  of  youth  pours  into  the  school  yards, 

"  There  is  a  rustlirjg,  that  seems  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling; 
Small  feet  are  pattering,  heavy  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering.'' 

And  then,  as  the  clock  strikes  nine,  to  the  tap  of  the  drum,  or  the  stroke  of 
the  bell,  this  vast  army,  upon  which  rest  the  hopes  of  the  city,  falls  into  line 
and  with  rhythmic  tread  marches  into  the  several  school  houses  of  the  city. 
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PURPOSE    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  this  school,  as  originally  organized,  were  sub- 
stantially what  they  are  to-day.  The  means  at  hand  to  reach  these  objects 
and  effect  these  purposes  have  largely  increased,  and  the  school  to-day  has 
before  it  an  enlarged  field  of  usefulness,  the  circle  of  which  not  only  expands 
with  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  State  and  City,  but  the  cultivation 
of  which  is  vastly  aided  by  the  generous  sympathies  of  the  public. 

The  necessity  of  the  school  is  to  supplement  the  graded  system  of  teaching 
which  prevails  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Department.  To  accomplish 
this  the  course  of  study  in  the  school  itself  must  be  elastic  enough  to  aid  and 
encourage  in  their  labors: 

I.  Those  who  have  successfully  passed  through  the  Grammar  grades  and 
wish  to  pursue  a  higher  course  of  study,  whether  scientific,  literary,  or 
classical; 

II.  Those  who  have  passed  through  the  Grammar  grades  successfully  and 
wish  to  round  off  their  education  in  a  shorter  period;  to  gather  in  and  appro- 
priate what  they  can,  but  who  are  especially  desirous  of  pursuing  with  dili- 
gence for  a  short  space  of  time  certain  scientific  or  mathematical  studies; 

III.  Those  whose  education  has  been  acquired  outside  of  our  city  schools, 
and  whose  percentages  may  show  a  decided  falling  off  in  some  of  the  studies 
and  an  unusual  prominence  in  others; 

And  finally,  those  who,  from  some  constitutional  incapacity,  are  unable  to 
pursue  with  success  certain  studies  beyond  fixed  points,  but  who  are  able  to 
reach  a  certain  grade,  yet  cannot  get  beyond  it,  if  the  inexorable  law  of  per- 
centages is  rigidly  applied. 

For  all  of  these  and  perhaps  for  others,  must  a  place  be  found  in  this 
school. 

INELASTICITY    OF    GRADED    SYSTEM. 

Because  a  young  man,  with  a  copious  diction  and  a  delicate  literary 
taste,  can  only  achieve  the  pons  asinorum  by  memorizing  the  demonstration, 
shall  we  keep  him  lagging  behind  the  army  in  its  advance,  or  shall  we  try 
him  now  in  this  place,  now  in  that,  until  we  find  the  place  where  he  can  do 
the  best  work  and  where  we  can  work  him  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

Because  the  graded  system  demands  a  certain  percentage  for  promotion 
shall  we  keep  a  pupil,  year  after  year,  in  the  first  grade  of  the  Grammar  de- 
partment, who  from  some  mental  deficiency  is  held  back  from  promotion  by 
absolute  failure  in  some  especial  study  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  recognize  this  as 
one  of  the  defects  of  a  system,  excellent  in  some  respects,  which  is  to  be  sup 
plemented  as  far  as  may  be  by  this  school? 

In  order  to  realize  what  the  defects  are  that  need  to  be  supplemented,  it  is 
essential  to  look  at  the  organization  of  our  schools  and  observe  of  what  dif- 
ferent materials  they  are  composed.     We  see,  side  by  side,  the  children  of 
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professional  men,  merchants  and  laborers;  children  whose  every  step  is  care- 
fully watched,  and  those  whose  normal  condition  is  absolute  freedom  from 
restraint;  we  see  the  rude  and  the  polished;  black  and  white;  rich  and  poor; 
all  patronizing  our  schools. 

For  these  children,  reared  under  snch  different  conditions,  enjoying  such 
varied  advantages,  disciplined  to  such  different  degrees  of  obedience,  is 
provided  a  curriculum,  rigid,  inelastic  and  unconscious  of  any  difference  in 
the  characters,  the  surroundings  or  the  opportunities  of  the  pupils. 

At  the  age  of  six  years,  says  the  law,  you  may  send  your  child  to  the  public 
school,  and  continues  our  course  of  study,  whatever  his  condition  of  discipline 
may  then  be,  he  shall  pursue  the  following  studies,  such  and  such  quantities 
to  be  given  in  stated  periods  and  in  definite  ways.  '  At  the  age  of  six,  then, 
the  pupils  are  launched  upon  the  course  of  study .  But  how  different  are  their 
opportunities.  While  at  home,  whether  at  meals  or  at  play,  the  one  child  is 
under  the  care  of  educated  and  refined  parents,  who  maintain  a  constant 
supervising  influence  over  their  offspring;  who  do  not  neglect  discipline  in 
mistaken  kindness,  and  who  accomplish  far  more  in  the  process  of  leading 
forward  the  child  than  can  be  possible  for  any  teacher  in  the  lower  grades. 

Side  by  side  with  his  little  playmate  another  has  to  struggle  along  the  path 
alone.  His  parents  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  There  is 
no  time  to  waste  on  refinement  or  cultivation.  Here  the  case  is  reversed. 
The  teacher  is  all  in  all,  and  much  more  is  accomplished  at  school  than  at 
home  in  the  process  of  unfolding  the  mental  faculties  and  developing  the 
intellectual  growth. 

Suppose  that  these  two  children  are  of  equal  mental  calibre,  will  their 
growth  be  the  same  under  the  graded  system?  If  not,  what  provision  is  there  for 
such  vast,  such  inevitable  discrepancies?  For,  in  this  comparison,  I  have  not 
drawn  the  strongest  possible,  nor  even  the  strongest  probable  contrast.  The 
law  of  "  hereditary  tendency  "  would  assert,  as  probable,  that  the  child  of 
professional  or  literary  parents  would  have  stronger  natural  tastes  for  literary 
pursuits  than  the  child  of  the  laborer.  So  that  the  natural  tendency  would 
be  to  make  the  contrast  even  more  striking. 

How  in  the  world  can  such  grave  obstacles  to  the  adjustment  of  the  graded 
system  be  overcome?  How  can  any  rigid  system  be  made  to  fit  such  a  variety 
of  minds,  from  the  most  brilliant  to  the  positively  stupid?  How  can  the 
same  nourishment,  in  quality  and  quantity,  sustain  the  giant  and  the  pigmy? 
These  questions  seemed  to  me,  when  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  a  School 
Director,  incapable  of  answer. 

PARTIAL     REMEDY. 

I  have  fonnd  a  partial  explanation  of  the  matter  in  this,  that  in  many 
schools  the  promotions  are  so  made  that  the  bright  and  forward  scholars  do 
two  years'  work  in  one — actually  accomplishing  this  work  with  ease.  In 
other  words,  the  course  of  study,  as  at  present  arranged,  beiug  adapted  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  average  intellect  under  average  con- 
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ditions  favorable  for  its  development,  must  necessarily  fall  below  the  capacity 
of  a  large  number  of  the  scholars.  To  keep  these  busy,  they  must  either  do 
two  years'  work  in  one,  which  is  accomplished  by  promotions  at  the  end  of 
the  first  six  months,  (making  advance  work  of  what  is  review  to  a  portion  of 
the  grade),  or  some  other  means  must  be  devised  to  keep  their  minds  active 
during  school  hours. 

CRAMMING. 

The  cry  of  "  cramming,"  which  is  raised  against  the  School  Department,  is 
certainly  unjust  so  far  as  the  present  "course  of  study  "  is  concerned.  Too 
rapid  promotions — attempts  to  crowd  two  years'  work  in  one — may  occasion- 
ally overwork  a  pupil;  but  that  fault  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  course 
of  study.  No  complaint  of  overwork  can  possibly  be  raised  against  the  work 
laid  out  for  children  below  the  second  grade.  With  advancing  years  and  bet- 
ter trained  minds,  the  Manual  becomes  more  exacting,  and  to  many  the  work 
in  the  first  and  second  grades  may  seem  scattered  over  too  much  ground  and 
too  heavy  in  its  requirements  Doubtless  it  will  and  does  prove  so  to  some, 
but  I  can  not  believe  that- it  is  much  of  a  demand  upon  a  child  who  has 
reached  it  by  the  regular  approaches  of  the  Manual,  with  legitimate  promo- 
tions and  with  his  mind  disciplined  and  thoroughly  prepared.  Dishonest 
promotions,  one  of  the  curses  of  the  Department,  are  disclosed  in  these 
grades  at  the  expense  of  pupil,  teacher,  and  couise  of  study. 

ADDITIONAL    EEMEDY. 

Tbis  forcing  pupils  over  two  years  work  in  one,  is  the  only  source  of  relief 
from  the  rigid  demands  of  the  Manual  which  I  have  discovered.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  capable  of  extensive  application,  and  the  generally  inelastic  nature  of 
the  work  in  the  lower  departments  remains  to  be  supplemented,  and  as  far  as 
possible  compensated  for  here.  We  have  sought  to  provide  for  this  by  furnish- 
ing various  parallel  branches  of  study  in  this  school,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
cheviuz  de  /rise  of  percentages  which  bristle  upon  every  avenue  of  approach 
to  this  stronghold  of  learning  may  be  to  some  extent  removed,  and  a  more 
liberal  view  taken  of  what  the  school  is  for.  It  is  true  that  not  every  horse 
can  be  trained  to  be  a  race  horse;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  we  like  to 
see  our  coach  horses  well  groomed. 

WHAT    SHALL    WE    DO    WITH    OUR    BOYS? 

Tbe  question  has  been  discussed  in  public,  "What  shall  we  do  with  our 
boys?"  Orators,  lawyers  and  editors  have  addressed  audiences  upon  this 
topic.  It  interests  all  classes,  and  we  who  are  connected  with  educational 
matters  are  brought  closely  in  contact  with  it. 

Let  those  gentlemen  who  have  propounded  that  question  cast  their  eyes 
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over  this  audience,  and  we  will  show  them  what  we  are  doing  with  our  boys 
at  this  end  of  the  line.  But,  alas!  the  fruit  that  we  see  ripening  here  to-day 
is  but  a  small  percentage  of  that  which  was  set  in  the  primary  school,  and 
they  might  still  say  this  does  not  answer  our  question. 

May  I  be  pardoned  at  this  time,  and  in  this  connection,  if  I  throw  out  a 
hint  of  what  I  believe  will  help  to  solve  this  question  in  the  future.  The 
subject  is  closely  connected  with  what  has  gone  before,  and  perhaps  these 
words  may  fall  upon  willing  ears. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  different  planes  upon  which  pupils  of  the  same  age 
stand  in  the  graded  system,  and  the  different  results  that  must  follow  from 
precisely  the  same  instruction.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  intellectual 
culture,  the  habits  of  discipline  and  obedience  acquired  by  a  child  reared  iu 
a  well  ordered  family  are  probably  of  more  value  than  any  other  development. 
The  receptivity  of  a  child  who  has  been  taught  to  move,  or  to  stop,  when 
spoken  to,  must  be  far  greater  than  that  of  one  whose  life  has  been  spent 
in  throwing  stones  at  Chinamen,  and  building  bonfires  in  the  streets. 

The  generous  nature  of  the  climate  here  is  such  that  the  child  of  a  family 
too  poor  to  maintain  constant  supervision  over  it,  is  turned  adrift  upon  the 
streets  to  charge  about,  committing  those  minor  offenses — promises,  and 
almost  certain  forerunners  of  serious  difficult}7  one  of  these  days. 

Experience  has  established,  and  the  law  has  defined,  the  proper  minimum 
age  for  beginning  our  regular  studies  in  the  public  <  -hools  to  be  six  years, 
and  we  all  know  that  practically  this  is  young  enough  according  to  our  present 
methods. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

But  modern  German  thought  has  developed  a  system  of  amusing  children 
which  at  the  same  time  prepares  their  minds  for  future  training,  and  enables 
parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  system  while  their  children  are  still  very 
young. 

If  it  were  possible  to  erect  a  few  buildings  around  the  city,  in  those  portions 
where  the  very  young  abound  so  thickly,  and  gather  in  the  little  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years,  for  five  or  six  hours  daily,  during 
which  time  they  should  be  amused  and  interested;  thus  removing  them  from 
the  dangers  and  temptations  of  the  streets ;  comforting  their  mothers  with  the 
knowledge  of  their  safety;  teaching  them  little  or  nothing  except  methods  of 
thought;  I  say,  if  one,  two,  or  three  such  schools  could  be  tried,  something 
could  be  done  for  the  boy  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  hence.  From  the  kinder- 
garten these  boys  would  enter  the  Primary  School  upon  a  par  with  the  boys ' 
with  whom  I  have  heretofore  placed  them  in  contrast;  with  habits  of  obedience 
and  methods  of  thought  already  acquired.  Truancy,  that  terror  of  Princi- 
pals, would  be  reduced,  for  school  by  this  system  is  a  synonym  for  pleasure. 
The  little  fellows  look  forward  with  delight  to  the  hours  to  be  spent  there,  and 
leave  for  home  with  regret.     The  wild  charms  of  a  nomadic  life,  the  comforts 
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of  a  night  in  a  dry  goods  box  or  a  sugar  hogshead — all  these  can  and  would 
be  dispelled  by  continuous  kindly  effort.  The  hold  that  this  wild,  irresponsi- 
ble sort  of  life  has  upon  the  unkempt  natures  of  these  little  fellows  is  almost 
incomprehensible,  and  the  necessity  for  capturing  them  while  young — very 
young — and  moulding  them  to  conform  more  nearly  to  some  recognized  social 
type  is  evident  to  the  reflecting  mind.  Further,  our  knowledge  of  our  pupils 
and  their  ways  of  life  would  begin  earlier,  and  we  should  know  better  what  it 
was  essential  to  do  to  aid  them  in  the  rugged  pathways  of  life. 

EVILS    AND    REMEDIES. 

These,  then,  are  the  lessons  which  my  two  years'  service  in  the  Department 
have  taught  me: 

I.  The  great  evil  of  our  system  is  its  inelasticity. 

II.  The  remedies  which  can  be  applied  are:  The  Kindergarten  at  one  end 
of  the  course;  judicious  promotions  of  exceptionally  bright  pupils  during  the 
course;  and  a  liberal  opening  up  of  the  opportunities  of  the  High  School  at 
the  other  end. 

I  entertain  the  hope  that  the  experiment  of  the  Kindergarten  or  some  kin- 
dred school  may  be  tried  at  an  early  date.  Properly  managed  it  cannot  fail. 
I  urge  it  not  so  much  for  its  direct  educational  results  (though  the  experiment 
elsewhere  has  prove.u  a  success)  as  for  the  hold  it  will  give  upon  the  good  will 
and  affections  of  these  nomad  children,  whose  lives  are  otherwise  destined  to 
be  lost  in  the  streets.  By  this  means  they  can  be  gathered  in.  They  can  be 
kept  out  of  mischief  and  they  can  be  taught  without  knowing  it  what  obedience 
is.  They  can  be  prepared  for  the  primary  work  and  the  tares  of  truancy  can 
be  weeded  out  of  their  desires.  This  work  fairly  inaugurated,  the  effects  upon 
the  inelastic  graded  system  could  not  fail  to  be  realized. 

As  to  the  work  in  the  High  Schools,  I  feel  sure  that  all  here  will  give  the 
present  Board  of  Education  credit  for  having  labored  with  great  unanimity 
to  improve  it,  and  will  join  with  me  in  congratulating  the  teachers  and  the 
boys  upon  the  mutual  good  will  which  seems  to  pervade  this  school. 

I  have  before  stated  the  purposes  of  the  school.  We  have  shaped  our 
course  of  study  to  meet  these  purposes.  In  this  form  we  shall  hand  it  over 
to  our  successors,  our  term  of  office  having  nearly  expired.  Its  future  rests 
in  their  hands. 

Among  the  problems  which  they  will  have  to  solve  will  be  the  various 
questions  as  to  what  shall  entitle  a  person  to  admission,  and  what  shall  be 
required  of  students  after  admission.  In  our  action  we  have  recognized 
certain  general  principles. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that  after  passing  beyond  the 
Grammar  grades,  any  course  of  study  which  treads  beyond  certain  limits 
must  overtake  and  lie  parallel  with  that  of  the  University.  A  due  regard  for 
economy  will  not  permit  us  to  retain  here,  at  a  great  expense,  a  school  dimply 
to  traverse  ground,  which  can  be  gained  by  crossing  the  Bay,  with  little  incon- 
19 
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venience  to  the  student  and  with  no  expense  to  the  city.  Apart  from  ques- 
tions of  economy  we  have  earnestly  labored  to  maintain  harmonious  relations 
with  the  officers  of  the  University,  and  have  sought  to  shape  our  school  so 
that  it  should  prove  a  feeder  and  not  a  rival. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  endeavored  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  usefulness 
of  the  school  to  its  greatest  possible  dimensions.  It  belongs  to  the  public. 
It  has  been  carefully  provided  for,  and  its  dispensations  should  be  made  in  a 
liberal  spirit  and  with  a  liberal  hand. 

Many  questions  relating  to  young  men,  peculiarly  situated,  who,  under  the 
rules  cannot  derive  any  benefit  from  the  school,  but  who  are  worthy  of  our 
aid  and  sympathy,  will  constantly  arise.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  that 
will  govern  all  such  cases.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  determine  each  case 
on  its  merits. 

girls'  high  school. 

What  I  have  said  of  this  school  will  generally  apply  to  the  Girls'  High 
School.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  the  course  of  study  there  more  elastic 
than  it  was.  The  elements  with  which  we  have  to  deal  there,  differ  largely 
from  those  composing  this  school.  A  majority  of  the  pupils  desire  to  become 
teachers,  and  are  anxious  to  pursue  a  special  course  of  study  which  shall  fit 
them  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the.  pressure  in  that  direc- 
tion will  at  an  early  day  lead  to  the  foundation  of  a  City  Normal  School.  In 
that  case,  what  will  become  of  the  remnant  of  the  school  which  will  be  left? 

When  the  School  was  founded  the  sexes  were  together,  and  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  an  opportunity  beiug  afforded  them  to  pursue  their  studies  together 
now. 

boys'  high  school. 

In  our  relations  with  Mr.  Eeid  in  this  school,  we  have  deliberately  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  policy  of  permitting  him  to  shape  the  school,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  with  the  intention  of  holding  him  accountable  for  results. 

PROPER    TREATMENT    OF    PRINCIPALS. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  only  true  policy  to  pursue  with  reference  to  the  higher 
schools.  As  far  as  is  practicable,  give  your  Principals  swing  and  hold  them 
accountable  for  results.  If  they  fail,  depose  them,  but  do  not  meddle  with 
them  any  more  than  can  be  helped  while  they  are  on  trial. 

TEXT    BOOKS. 

In  the  matter  of  text  books  for  the  High  Schools,  fear  of  popular  clamor 
against  new  books  should  not  prevent  their  introduction  whenever  needed. 
The  world  does  not  stand  still,  and  advanced  ideas  cannot  be  obtained  from 
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obsolete  books.     It  is  nonsense  to  think  of  acquiring  a  higher  education  with- 
out taking  advantage  of  every  aid  in  the  way  of  new  books. 

Upon  this  platform  of  perfect  freedom  of  action  and  rigid  accountability 
for  results,  have  I  met  the  various  principals  of  the  Department  during  my 
term  of  office,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  grant  all  reasonable  requests  that 
tbey  have  made  for  their  several  schools.  With  Mr.  Reid  I  have  been  more 
intimately  thrown  in  contact  than  with  any  other,  and  it  is  with  some  confi- 
dence that  I  express  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  say  to  the  graduating 
class  next  summer: 

"  And  here 
Have  I,  thy  Schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  Princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  Tutors  not  so  careful." 

James  Denman,  Esq.,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  then  followed  with 
an  address  on 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    FREE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  history  of  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  every 
nation  claiming  any  intelligence  has  striven  to  perpetuate  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  its  civilization  in  monuments  of  stone  or  brass,  or  in  days  of 
festive  song  and  celebration. 

In  accordance  with  these  time-honored  customs,  we  have  assembled  to-day 
to  celebrate  this  event  in  the  progress  of  our  civilization,  and  to  dedicate 
these  pleasant  halls  to  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  of  this  great 
and  growing  metropolis  of  the  West. 

We  have  invited  the  friends  of  education,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
this  school,  to  lay  aside  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  day  and  join  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  School  Department  in  offering  mutual  congratulations  that  we  are 
enabled  to  consecrate  this  temple  of  knowledge,  and  to  invite  the  youth  of 
the  city  to  come  and  drink  from  its  fountains  without  money  or  price. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  this  is  a  trivial  occasion  to  cause  so  much  joy 
and  ceremony.  It  is  true  that  this  humble  edifice,  compared  with  the  stately 
and  massive  structures  of  other  countries  and  other  times,  dwindles  into  com- 
parative insignificance. 

But,  if  it  be  the  object  of  social  life  to  increase  our  pleasures  here;  if  the 
cultivation  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  is  to  minister  to  our  enjoy- 
ments hereafter;  if  the  aim  of  our  political  institutions  is  to  secure  to  us  the 
inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  then  there 
can  be  no  more  heart-cheering  vision  than  to  behold  this  rich  and  growing  city 
solemnly  dedicating  its  wealth  and  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  a  cause  on 
which  all  others  depend.  Indeed,  of  all  the  events  in  history,  there  is  not 
one  worthy  of  a  lasting  commemoration,  which  is  not  intimately  connected 
with  the  cause  which  has  convened  us  to-dav. 
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Viewed  in  this  light,  we  should  join  in  the  ceremonies  of  this  occasion  with 
hope  for  the  future  prosperity  of  this  institution.  For  in  these  halls  the 
teacher  is  to  work  with  the  plastic  hand  of  an  artist  in  moulding  and  fashion- 
ing the  youthful  mind.  Here  be  is  to  train  the  feelings,  curb  the  passions, 
and  inculcate  pure  principles  of  truth  and  morality.  Here,  in  the  language 
of  the  gifted  Page.  "  the  immortal  soul  is  to  be  awakened  to  thought,  trained 
to  discipline,  moved  to  virtue  and  truth,  and  sent  forth  to  the  world  to  exert 
its  influence  for  good  or  evil  for. all  coming  time." 

I  have  been  invited  to  introduce  these  exercises  with  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  free  school  enterpise  which  we  have  assembled  to  commemorate 
to-day.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  education  in  this  city,  having 
devoted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  assisting  to  build  up  our  Public 
Schools,  I  could  not  refuse. ,  But  it  is  with  fear  that  I  attempt  to  perform  my 
difficult  duty,  as  there  are  so  many  events  of  interest  clustering  around  the 
early  history  of  education  in  San  Francisco,  that  I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin  or  where  to  end. 

In  June,  1776,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  formal  Declaration  of  our  Inde- 
pendence as  a  nation,  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  upon  the  then  quiet  shores  of  this  picturesque  and  beautiful 
bay.  This  infant  colony,  compared  with  those  of  our  early  ancestors  upon 
the  Atlantic  shores,  was  favored  with  every  blessing  which  a  pioneer  could 
wish.  They  were  covered  with  a  genial  sky,  and  blessed  with  a  climate  the 
most  invigorating  in  the  world.  The  soil,  everywhere  carpeted  with  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  Spring,  was  teeming  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Yet  blessed 
as  they  were  with  all  the  gifts  of  a  bountiful  nature,  what  a  failure  has  been 
their  civilization  compared  with  that  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  which  has  since 
ripened  into  a  mighty  empire. 

The  history  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  and 
their  still  more  rapid  decline  and  dissolution,  should  be  a  sad  warning  to  us 
that  we  do  not  follow  their  example.  Gold  was  their  idol  and  the  glory  and 
romance  of  conquest  was  their  highest  ambition.  They  ignored  those  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  are  the  palladium  of  our  pro- 
gress and  prosperity. 

Instead  of  establishing  free  schools  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  they 
sought  to  enslave  the  mind  with  the  chains  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
For  nearly  eighty  years,  during  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule  in  California, 
but  little  progress  was  made  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  refinement. 

It  is  true  that  some  instruction  was  given  by  the  Fathers  at  the  Mis- 
sions to  a  favored  few,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were  but  little 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  above  the  flocks  they  herded. 

Such  was  the  intellectual  and  physical  waste  of  this  fairest  land  of  the  earth, 
until  acquired  by  the  Anglo-Saxon — the  true  type  of  modern  civilization. 
But  how  great  the  change  which  we  behold  before  us  to-day. 

Where  but  a  few  years  ago  the  ignorant  natives  tended  the  wild  herds  of 
the  Mission,  unmolested  by  the  stir  of  industry,  or  the  commerce  of  nations, 
the  genius  of  our  institutions  has  reared,  as  by  magic,  this  fair  city,  the  nurs- 
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ery  of  literature  and  science.  With  that  enlightened  spirit  of  progress  which 
animated  our  pilgrim  fathers  to  erect  the  log  school  house  as  the  vanguard 
of  civilization  in  the  wilds  of  New  England,  the  pioneers  of  California  fol- 
lowed their  wise  example  in  early  planting  upon  these  Pacific  shores  our 
noble  system  of  public  schools. 

THE    FIEST    ENGLISH    SCHOOL 

In  San  Francisco  was  organized  in  April,  1847,  in  a  small  shanty  on  the  block 
between  Broadway  and  Pacific  streets,  west  of  Dupont  street.  Here  were  col- 
lected from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils,  who  then  comprised  nearly  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city.  It  was  a  private  institution,  supported  by  tuition  fees  from 
the  pupils,  and  by  the  contributions  of  the  citizens.  It  was  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Marsten,  who  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Yankee  schoolmaster 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  Although  he  continued  his  school  but  a  few  months, 
he  performed  an  important  part  as  a  pioneer  in  establishing  our  schools, 
which  should  entitle  his  name  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  every 
friend  of  education. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1847  active  measures  were  first  taken  by  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  to  organize  a  public  school,  which  resulted  in  erecting  a  com- 
fortable one-story  school  house  on  the  southwest  part  of  Portsmouth  Square, 
fronting  on  Clay  street,  where  it  now  joins  Brenham  place.  An  engraving  of 
this  first  public  school  house  in  San  Francisco  has  been  preserved  in  the 
"Annals  of  San  Francisco,"  and  is  in  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  for 
1875,  as  one  of  the  valued  relics  of  the  past. 

The  history  of  this  old  building  is  cherished  by  the  early  pioneers  with 
many  pleasing  associations.  Here  germinated  every  new  enterprise;  here  the 
churches  held  their  first  meetings,  and  the  first  public  amusements  were  given. 
After  the  discovery  of  gold  it  was  deserted  for  school  purposes,  and  used  as  a 
court  house  under  Judge  Almond. 

It  was  afterward  degraded  into  a  police  office  and  used  as  a  station  house 
until  it  was  demolished  by  the  city  in  1850.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  first 
public  school  structure  of  San  Francisco  could  not  have  been  preserved  so 
that  the  future  citizen  might  contrast  this  humble  commencement  with  the 
beautiful  school  edifices  which  will  yet  adorn  every  hillside  and  valley  of  our 
expanding  city. 

FIRST    ELECTION    OF    SCHOOL    TRUSTEES. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1848,  the  first  town  meeting  for  the  election  of 
school  trustees  was  held,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Ross, 
J.  Serrine  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Townsend.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  characteristic 
energy  of  our  pioneers,  immediately  commenced  the  organization  of  a  school. 

A  census  of  the  town  was  soon  afterwards  taken,  which  showed  that  the 
entire  population — not  including  the  Indians  and  Mexicans — was  about  eight 
hundred,  fifty  of  whom  were  children  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school. 
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On  the  3d  of  April  following,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  buildingll  have 
described,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Thos.  Douglas,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  and  an  able  aud  zealous  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  education.  Although 
it  was  regularly  organized  as  a  public  school,  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  trustees,  it  was  mainly  supported  by  private  tuition  fees  from 
the  pupils.  The  success  and  usefulness  of  this  school  were  soon  paralyzed 
by  the  great  discovery  of  gold,  which  rapidly  depopulated  the  town,  leaving 
the  teacher  minus  scholars,  parents,  trustees,  and  salary. 

The  teacher  therefore  closed  his  school  and  joined  in  the  general  exodus 
for  the  mines,  the  new  El  Dorado  of  untold  wealth.  In  the  general  excite- 
ment and  confusion  which  followed  this  first  rush  for  the  "diggings,"  the 
school  enterprise  was  for  a  time  abandoned. 

The  education  of  the  children,  who  were  rapidly  increasing  from  the  flood 
of  immigration  pouring  into  San  Francisco  from  every  part  of  the  world,  was 
entirely  neglected  until  the  23d  of  April,  1849,  when  the  Eev.  Albert  Williams 
opened  a  small  select  school  in  his  church,  where  he  taught  for  a  few  months. 

In  October,  1849,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  and  wife  opened  a  school  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Baptist  church,  on  Washington  street,  near  Stockton  street.  It 
was  first  commenced  as  a  private  enterprise  being  supported  by  such  compen- 
sation as  the  friends  of  the  school  were  disposed  to  contribute,  but  on  the 
1st  of  April  following,  it  wa*  made  a  public  school  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
Common  Council,  and  Mr.  Pelton  and  hi*  wife  were  employed  as  teachers,  at 
a  salary  of  $500  a  month. 

This  school  commenced  with  only  three  pupils,  but  under  the  instruction 
of  these  pioneer  teachers  it  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  popular  favor 
until  it  was  broken  up  by  the  disastrous  fires  of  1850  and  1851,  when  Mr. 
Pelton  left  the  city  to  engage  in  another  occupation. 

In  July,  1850,  the  "  Happy  Valley  School,''  was  opened  in  a  little  dilapidated 
building  in  what  was  then  called  Happy  Valley,  a  beautiful  little  spot,  at  that 
time  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  near  the  corner  of  Second  and  Minna  street. 

It  was  first  taught  by  Mr.  Samuel  Newton,  who  remained  but  a  short  time, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Kogers,  a  teacher  of  energy  and  ability,  who 
also  soon  abandoned  the  school  for  a  more  lucrative  occupation.  The  school 
was  next  taught  by  Mr.  Cooly,  a  gentleman  of  great  earnestness  in  his  pro- 
fession, who  succeeded  in  building  up  a  flourishing  school  of  about  one  hun- 
dred pupils,  until  the  city  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  great  fires  of  1851. 

This  school  was  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  voluntary  contributions,  and 
a  small  appropriation  from  the  Common  Council.  Although  it  was  com- 
menced as  a  private  enterprise,  it  was  free  to  all  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  children. 

In  the  Spring  of  1851,  a  school  was  established  by  a  few  benevolent  gentle- 
men in  Spring  Valley,  in  a  small  building  on  Union  street,  near  Gough  street, 
which  was  then  used  as  a  church,  a  schoolhouse,  and  for  the  general  meeting 
of  the  citizens  in  that  vicinity.  It  was  first  taught  by  Mr.  Freeman,  and  was 
both  public  and  private  in  its  character,  being  supported  by  tuition  fees  and 
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public  contributions ;  but  it  was  free  to  all  who  wished  to  attend.     It  is  now 
the  Spring  Valley  Primary  School. 

I  have  thus  briefly  noticed  these  schools,  as  they  were  the  real  American 
pioneer  institutions  in  sowing  the  seeds  which  have  since  ripened  into  our 
noble  system  of  Public  Schools. 

A  few  other  small  schools  were  taught  during  1850  and  1851  before  the 
organization  of  the  present  system  of  free  schools. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Osborn  taught  a  small  but  popular  private  school  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  corner  of  Jackson  and  Virginia  streets. 

Quite  a  large  and  favorite  select  school  was  taught  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Pre- 
veaux,  during  1851  and  1852,  in  a  part  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the 
Powell  Street  Primary  School,  near  Washington  street. 

Several  quite  lar*e  parochial  schools  were  also  taught  in  connection  with 
the  Catholic  Churches  of  the  city.  But  as  they  were  organized  as  private 
and  sectarian  institutions,  and  have  had  no  connection  with  our  Public 
Schools,  I  do  not  consider  it  important  to  dwell  upon  their  history  in  this 
place.  As  pioneer  institutions  of  our  city  in  the  cause  of  education,  they  are 
entitled  to  our  regard  and  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  every  friend  of 
public  instruction. 

After  the  great  fires  of  May  and  June,  1851,  and  during  the  social  revulsions 
which  followed  the  terrible  events  of  that  memorable  year  of  crime  and  dis- 
aster, but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  youth,  who  were 
left  to  roam  the  streets  and  educate  themselves  in  all  the  crimes  and  vices  of 
the  gambling  saloons  and  dens  of  infamy  which  then  infested  the  city. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  of  1851,  as  the  city  began  to  rise  from  her 
ashes  and  give  evidence  of  permanent  prosperity  and  future  greatness,  a  few 
public-spirited  citizens  united  in  a  noble  and  determined  effort  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  large  number  of  children  constantly  flocking  to  our  city. 

i 
FIEST    FREE    SCHOOL    ORDINANCE. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a  permanent  system  of  free  schools  was  agitated 
for  some  time  in  the  public  press  and  in  the  city  government  until  the  25th 
of  September,  1851,  when  the  Common  Council,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April,  1851,  conferring  power 
upon  the  city  to  organize  common  schools  and  to  levy  taxes  for  their  support, 
passed  a  Free  School  Ordinance  providing  for  the  organization,  support,  and 
regulation  of  the  common  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

The  adoption  of  this  first  Free  School  Ordinance  for  our  city  was  mainly 
secured  by  T.  J.  Nevins,  Esq.,  an  early  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
philanthropy,  whose  name  should  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
every  citizen  of  San  Francisco.  This  ordinance  carefully  provided  for  the 
organization  of  our  present  system  of  free  schools. 

On  the  21st  of  October  following,  the  first  Board  of  Education  was  elected 
by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city.     It  consisted  of  Hon.  C.  J.  Brenham, 
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the  Mayor;  C.  L.  floss,  Alderman;  .Joseph  Atwill,  Assistant  Alderman;  and 
General  John  Wilson  and  Henry  E.  Lincoln,  Esq.  The  Board  elected  T.  J. 
Nevins,  Esq.,  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1851,  our  present  system  of  free  schools  was 
inaugurated,  which  has  since  proved  such  a  glorious  success.  It  may  be  true 
that  previous  to  this  date  other  schools  had  been  taught  for  a  short  time  in 
San  Francisco,  which  were  free  to  all  who  desired  to  attend;  but  they  were 
not  regularly  organized  under  any  Board  of  Education,  and  were  soon  aban- 
doned by  their  teachers,  who  left  to  enter  more  lucrative  positions.  During  the 
first  year,  ending  November  1st,  1852,  the  Board  of  Education  organized  seven 
schools  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  which  numbered  791  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. 

A    CENSUS    WAS    TAKEN 

In  October,  1852,  of  the  children  of  the  city,  which  showed  that  the  whole 
number  of  youth  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age  was  2,050. 

The  seven  schools  organized  during  this  first  year  were  as  follows:  On 
November  17th,  1851,  the  Happy  Valley  School,  in  District  No.  1,  was  organ- 
ized in  the  dilapidated  building  near  the  corner  of  Second  and  Minna  streets, 
that  I  have  already  described.  The  district  then  comprised  all  that  part  of 
the  city  south  of  Pine  street  and  east  of  Leavenworth  and  Harris  streets. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  the  first  Principal  of  this  school.  It  has 
since  been  removed  to  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets,  and  now  forms 
the  Denman  Grammar  Sehool  for  girls,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Hon. 
John  Swett.  The  next  school  was  organized  in  District  No.  5,  in  an  old 
rented  building  on  the  corner  of  Filbert  and  Powell  streets.  It  was  called 
the  "  North  Beach  School, "  and  was  first  taught  by  Mr.  Joel  Tracy,  Principal, 
and  Mrs.  Melbury,  assistant.  It  was  transferred  in  1854  to  the  large  brick 
school  house  corner  Francisco  and  Stockton  streets,  which  has  since  been 
used  as  a  hospital.  In  1857  it  was  abolished,  and  the  pupils  were  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Union  and  the  Powell  Street  Grammar  Schools. 

On  the  22d  day  of  December,  1851,  the  Central  School,  in  District  No.  2 
(now  the  Washington  School),  was  organized  in  a  one-story  rented  building 
on  Dupont  street,  near  Jackson,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Jones,  Prin- 
cipal, and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Baldwin,  assistant. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1852,  the  Happy  Valley  School,  District  No.  1, 
was  divided,  and  the  Eincon  School  was  organized  in  a  little  rented  room  near 
the  corner  of  Howard  and  First  streets.  This  school  was  first  taught  by  Mr. 
Silas  Weston. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  the  present  Spring  Valley  Grammar  School 
was  organized  in  a  small  building  on  Union  street,  near  Franklin,  under  the 
instruction  of  Asa  W.  Cole. 

On  the  10th  of  May  following,  the  Mission  Dolores  School  was  opened  in 
a  small  building  near  the  old  Mission  Church,  under  the  instruction  of  Alfred 
Kix,  Esq.,  since  Police  Judge  of  the  city. 
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The  Clark's  Point  (now  the  Union  Grammar)  School  was  opened  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1852,  in  a  small  rented  room  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  street 
and  Broadway.     It  was  first  taught  by  Mr.  A.  Holmes. 

I  have  given  this  b:ief  notice  of  these  schools  instituted  during  the  first 
year  of  our  free  school  organization,  because  they  were  the  seeds  which 
have  ripened  into  the  golden  fruit  of  this  High  School,  whose  edifice  we 
have  assembled  this  day  to  dedicate  as  the  crowning  success  of  the  enterprise 
which  I  have  attempted  to  sketch. 

THE    OKGANIZATIOj*    OF    A   HIGH    SCHOOL 

Was  first  recommended  by  Superintendent  Nevins  in  his  fourth  quarterly 
report  in  1853.  But  on  account  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  De- 
partment, caused  by  the  wealthy  citizens  refusing  to  pay  their  taxes,  the  pro- 
ject of  establishing  the  school  was  for  a  time  abandoned.  Early  in  1856 
several  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  took  an  active  interest  in  estab- 
lishing the  High  School,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  perfect  classification  of 
the  Grammar  Schools. 

A  few  pupils  in  the  first  classes  occupied  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  Prin- 
cipals, who  were  receiving  high  salaries  for  the  instruction  of  about  fifteen 
pupils.  To  reduce  this  heavy  expense  and  secure  a  better  classification  for  these 
advanced  pupils,  the  Board  of  Education  resolved  to  establish  a  Union  Gram- 
mar School  in  what  was  then  known  as  Dr.  Boring's  Church,  on  Powell 
street,  where  the  building  stands  which  we  have  just  vacated.  In  this  con- 
nection I  desire  to  mention  the  valuable  services  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Sherman, 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  organization  of  this  schoul,  which  should  en- 
title him  to  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of  education. 

It  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  August,  1856,  with  eighty  pupils,  thirty-five 
boys  and  forty-five  girls.  The  first  teachers  were  Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes,  Princi- 
pal and  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy;  George 
W.  Minns,  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  Miss  Anna  C.  Parks,  Teacher  of 
the  Common  English  Branches. 

Like  all  new  enterprises,  the  school  at  first  had  its  enemies  who  were  op- 
posed to  its  organization  and  success .  Those  who  believed  in  teaching  only 
the  three  r's — "  reading,"  "  riting  "  and  "  lithmetic  " — in  our  public  schools, 
raised  their  voice  of  indignation  against  this  usurpation  of  power  in  expend- 
ing the  public  funds  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  poor  beyond  their  posi- 
tion. But  this  opposition  soon  faded  away  before  the  popular  favor  and 
estimation  with  which  the  school  was  sustained  and  endorsed  by  the  public. 
After  testing  the  experiment  for  three  terms  and  establishing  the  success  and 
usefulness  of  the  school,  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1858, 
reorganized  the  school  and  extended  the  course  of  study.  It  was  formally 
declared  a  permanent  High  School,  with  all  the  honors  and  privileges  of 
similar  institutions  of  the  older  cities  of  the  East. 
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FIRST    GRADUATING    CLASS. 

The  first  class  graduated  in  December,  1861.  It  consisted  of  eleven  pupils, 
four  girls  and  seven  boys.  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  interest  •which  the 
parents  and  friends  of  education  then  took  in  the  public  exercises  of  our 
schools.  These  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  -were  critically  examined  before 
a  crowded  audience,  and  acquitted  themselves  with  honor  and  distinction . 
This  was  not  only  the  first  graduating  class,  but  I  can  confidently  say  it  was 
one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  left  the  school. 

In  1860  the  Board  of  Education  purchased  the  old  church  and  lot  which 
had  been  rented  for  the  school.  The  building  was  reconstructed  and  formally 
dedicated  on  the  19th  of  .September,  1860,  with  appropriate  exercises,  by  the 
Kev.  T.  Starr  King  and  others.  In  June,  1S64,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and 
the  young  ladies  were  transferred,  with  the  Principal,  Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes,  to 
the  old  brick  building  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets.  The 
school  was  then  reorganized  as  a  Boys'  High  School,  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Minns  was  elected  Principal,  in  which  position  he  remained  till  he  resigned 
in  1866,  when  Mr.  Theodore  Bradley  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

As  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  school,  I 
shall  not  consume  your  time,  or  tax  your  patience  with  a  lengthy  sketch  of 
its  history. 

Its  usefulness  and  success  have  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of  suit- 
able, or  even  decent,  accommodations  for  the  increasing  number  of  pupils. 

We  have  long  felt  the  demand  for  ample  accommodation,  but  we  have  been 
powerless,  from  want  of  funds,  to  provide  auy  better  until  the  present  time. 

But  I  rejoice  with  you  to-day,  that  these  evils  do  not  any  longer  exist. 
This  pleasant  edifice,  so  beautifully  situated  on  this  commanding  site,  speaks 
in  stronger  language  than  I  can  express  the  deep  interest  which  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  city  take  in  your  welfare. 

Neat  and  tasty  in  appearance,  commodious  in  arrangement,  it  is  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  and  I  hope  it  will  long  survive  the  decay  of  time  to  bless  the 
rising  generation  with  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  morality  here  imparted. 

These  pleasant  halls  of  science  and  learning  and  the  interesting  ceremonies 
of  this  occasion,  carry  me  back  in  imagination,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
to  the  first  morning  I  entered  the  humble  school  room  in  this  city  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  education. 

How  great  has  been  the  change.  How  rapid  the  transition  from  the  solitude 
of  nature  to  the  busy  scenes  of  civilized  life.  But  a  few  years  ago,  and  this 
beautiful  region  lay  like  Venus  sleeping  upon  the  sea-shore.  In  the  march 
of  empire,  the  genius  of  our  country  touched  her,  and  she  awoke,  to  become 
the  nursing  mother  of  art,  science,  popular  knowledge  and  freedom.  The 
history  of  civilization  has  no  parallel.  From  a  feeble  beginning  of  two 
teachers  and  less  than  one  hundred  pupils,  we  have  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  increased  to  five  hundred  and  thirty  teachers  and  thirty-one  thousand 
pupils. 
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With  a  past  so  full  of  progress,  who  can  predict  the  future  if  we  are  true 
to  ourselves  and  the  great  interests  committed  to  our  charge. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  the  officers  of  the  School  Department,  to 
whom  our  fellow  citizens  have  delegated  the  responsibility  of  watching  over 
these  schools,  lay  broad  and  generous  the  foundations  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem which  shall  ever  continue  to  develop  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
Perform  your  duty  faithfully,  and  seek  to  breathe  into  them  all  possible 
efficiency.  Guard  them  agaiust  all  sectionalism.  Suffer  no  sectarian  strife 
or  bitterness  ever  to  enter  them.  Let  the  spirit  pervading  them  be  as  broad 
as  the  ocean  and  as  free  and  pure  as  the  air  above.  Let  them  be  kept  aloof 
from  party  politics.  Let  them  be  wisely  guided  and  guarded.  Let  them  be 
held  steadily  to  their  proper  work,  and  let  no  cost  be  spared  in  supplying 
them  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  Then  will  our 
institutions  of  learning  prove  a  blessing  to  our  city,  an  honor  to  our  educators, 
and  a  benefaction  to  our  Commonwealth. 

W.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  then  delivered  the 
following 

ADDRESS. 

What  I  have  to  say  to-day  will  be  said  with  far  less  preparation  than  is  due 
to  the  occasion,  or  to  the  subjects  about  which  I  shall  speak. 

The  dedication  of  a  High  School,  or  of  any  school,  is  always  matter  for 
congratulation,  but  it  is  an  occasion  above  all  others  when  one  may  with 
propriety  inquire  how  far  congratulations  are  justifiable.  It  is  not  a  marriage 
feast  or  a  merry-making,  where  nothing  but  harm  could  come  of  saying 
unpleasant  things,  no  matter  how  truthful.  It  is  an  occasion  where  congrat- 
ulations are  justifiable  solely  because  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  them; 
and  where  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  point  out  the  fact,  if  fact  it  is,  that  how- 
ever efficient  our  schools  are,  they  yet  fall  short  of  being  what  they  should 
be.  We  have  long  pointed  to  our  public  schools  with  perhaps  excusable 
pride,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  done  so  much  for  us  as  a  nation  has  led  us 
to  put  a  fictitious  estimate  upon  their  efficiency.  It  is  by  no  means  a  logical 
sequence  that  because  they  are  very  good  they  are  therefore  as  good  as  they 
should  be.  They  are  not  so  perfectly  organized,  so  well  conducted,  under 
such  thorough  supervision,  and  with  such  well  and  satisfactorily  defined  pur- 
poses as  to  place  them  beyond  solicitude.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  public  school  problem  is  satisfactorily  solved.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
our  schools  are  serving  their  purpose  as  well  as  they  might,  aud  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  they  are  not  so  well  administered  as  they  should  be.  But  however 
much  I  should  like  to  discuss  our  entire  public  school  system,  the  occasion 
and  the  time  at  command  will  allow  only  a  few  general  hints  in  connection 
with  the  most  cursory  glance  at  our  High  School  and  its  work. 

The  first  essential  to  success  in  anything  is  deflniteness  of  purpose.     Have 
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we  not  a  difficulty  then  at  the  very  outset?  There  are  two  distinct  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  our  High  School.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that 
we  should  fit  boys  for  the .  University.  It  is  held  by  many  gentlemen,  for 
whose  opinions  I  have  great  respect,  that  fitting  boys  for  the  University  should 
be  the  sole  object  of  the  school,  for  it  is  said  that  the  High  School  is  only  a 
link  in  our  educational  chain.  This  position  is  logically  correct.  The 
University  certainly  is  the  crown  of  our  school  system,  and  in  all  respects 
supplements  our  High  School  work.  And  if  it  were  quite  within  the  power  of 
all  boys,  who  attend  the  High  School,  and  who  wish  for  a  more  extended  course, 
to  complete  their  education  at  the  University,  the  position  would,  without 
question,  be  practically  the  right  one.  It  is,  however,  a  well-known  fact  that 
of  the  boys  who  continue  in  the  High  School  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  University,  but  a  trifling  per  cent,  would  continue  their 
education,  if  it  had  to  be  continued,  at  the  University.  Practically,  then,  'the 
University  is  not  available  to  the  great  majority  of  boys  who  wish  more  educa- 
tion than  is  given  in  a  merely  preparatory  school.  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire the  reasons  why  this  is  the  case.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  fact. 
The  question  for  us  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  we  shall  provide  for  boys 
of  this  class.  The  objection  is  at  once  made  that  the  State  furnishes  advanced 
instruction  free  to  all,  and  that  advanced  instruction  should  not  be  duplicated 
by  the  State.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  urged,  with  much  force, 
that  the  University  instruction  is  not  of  just  the  character  most  desired  by 
those  who  are  looking  to  business  careers,  and  to  whom  every  year  is  of  great 
importance.  Should  not  then  our  course  of  study  be  arranged  with  sufficient 
elasticity  to  enable  pupils  of  this  class  to  pursue  those  subjects  which  in  the 
given  time  will  make  of  them  fairly  educated,  well  informed,  and  intelligent 
business  men?  I  long  held  to  the  idea  that  courses  of  study  should  be 
framed  strictly  with  reference  to  their  disciplinary  value,  wholly  without 
reference  to  the  availability  of  the  knowledge  obtained — knowledge,  in  fact, 
being  only  an  incident.  This  is  without  doubt  the  true  idea  of  education, 
but  I  have  come  to  be  quite  of  the  opinion  that  a  course  of  study  exclusively 
disciplinary  is  for  the  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  a  luxury,  and  should 
be  recognized  as  such.  Not  so  much  education  as  available  knowledge  is  a 
public  demand  which  I  am  persuaded  must  be  met.  The  demand  is  not.  I 
think,  such  that  it  would  not  be  satisfied  by  a  course  of  study  which  should 
unite  discipline  and  knowledge,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion would  not  suffer  by  conceding  this  point.  But  whatever  may  be  decided 
to  be  the  purpose  of  our  school,  we  should  at  any  rate  make  sure  that 
our  boys  are  well  grounded  in  those  subjects  with  which  they  must  be 
acquainted  in  order  to  conduct  any  considerable  business,  or  pursue  more 
advanced  studies,  without  embarrassment.  Superficiality  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  and  more  becoming  characteristic  of  our  schools.  This  science  and  that, 
this  ology  and  that,  have  been  so  marvellously  developed  within  a  few  years,  that 
public  attention  has  quite  naturally  been  drawn  to  the  sciences,  and  they  have 
made  their  impression.  Then  each  has  its  enthusiastic  votary,  who,  pointing 
to  the  brilliant  record  of  his  ology,  has  urged  its  claim  upon  the  educator,  and 
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claim  after  claim,  of  one  kind  and  another,  has  been  allowed,  until  our  courses 
of  study  are  becoming  overgrown  and  cumbersome — a  little  of  everything, 
and  not  much  of  anything.  Something  should  be  well  taught,  and,  as 
far  as  the  pupil  goes,  thoroughly  taught.  "We  must  pursue  some  studies 
with  sufficient  care  to  acquaint  pupils  with  methods  of  study,  with  the  how 
to  work.  But  I  started  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  giving  our  pupils  a  well 
grounded  knowledge  of  elementary  branches.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  some  remarks  on  this  point  made  by  Edward  Everett  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Cambridge  High  School.  He  says:  ;'To  read  the 
English  language  well,  to  write  with  despatch  a  neat  legible  hand,  and  be  master 
of  the  first  four- rules  of  arithmetic,  so  as  to  dispose  of  at  once,  with  accuracy, 
every  question  of  figures  which  comes  up  in  practice — this  I  call  a  good 
education.  And  if  you  add  the  ability  to  write  pure  grammatical  English,  I 
regard  it  as  an  excellent  education.  These  are  the  tools.  You  can  do 
much  with  them,  but  you  are  helpless  without  them.  They  are  the  foun- 
dation, and  unless  you  begin  with  these,  all  your  flashy  attainments — a  little 
geology,  and  all  other  ologies  and  osophies — are  ostentatious  rubbish."  This 
strikes  at  the  root.  What  a  carpenter  most  wants  is  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
tools  he  is  constantly  handling,  and  skill  in  their  use,  and  not  the  names  of 
all  the  tools  used  by  workers  in  wood,  without  the  ability  to  use  any  of  them 
well.  The  University  dictates  a  part  of  our  course.  For  those  boys  who  do  not 
intend  to  go  to  the  University,  should  not  our  High  School  provide  a  course 
in  which  sufficient  science  and  mathematics  are  taught  to  enable  boys  to 
master  enough  of  methods  and  form  such  habits  of  study  as  will  enable  them 
to  pursue  those  studies  after  leaving  school,  if  their  tastes  lead  in  that  direc- 
tion? Language  should,  I  think,  form  the  most  important  p. trt  of  the  course, 
and  the  English  language  should  steadily  hold  the  leading  place.  History  and 
Political  Economy  should  not  be  forgotten.  Our  High  School  course  should 
then  contain  representatives  of  the  departments  that  have  been  generalized 
as  (1)  Inorganic  Nature,  (2)  Organic  Nature,  (3)  Theoretical  Man  [language, 
etc.],  (4)  Practical  Man  [history,  etc.],  (5)  iEsthetical  Man  [literature,  etc.]. 
The  physical  man  should  not  be  forgotten.  I  know  of  no  exercise  more 
available,  nor  at  the  same  time  more  desirable,  as  reserve  knowledge  for  the  State, 
than  military  drill,  which  I  hope  to  see  introduced.  This  is  a  brief  and  an 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory  hint  at  our  High  School  work.  But  a  definite 
purpose  is  not  enough.  A  school  must  be  well  equipped  for  its  purpose. 
Much  gratified  as  we  are  with  our  new  building,  and  pleased  as  we  are  with 
the  liberality  with  which  it  has  been  fitted  up,  and  excellently  as  it  will,  for 
the  present,  answer  our  purpose,  yet,  as  it  was  not  built  with  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  special  requirements  of  a  High  School,  it  is  not  likely  long  to 
answer  our  needs.  In  the  department  of  physics  and  the  sciences  I  know  of 
no  High  School  in  the  country  so  well  equipped:  as  regards  our  library,  books 
of  reference,  etc.,  I  know  of  no  school  of  any  pretensions  so  poorly  provided. 
If  there  must  be  any  disproportion,  it  should,  I  think,  be  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  it  is.  The  literary  equipment  of  our  school  at  any  rate  should  not  be 
so  sadly  deficient.     Boys  will  read,  and  this  universal  taste  for  reading  offers 
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to  the  educator  one  of  the  very  best  possible  means  of  elevating  the  taste,  and 
directing  it  in  proper  channels.  If  boys  have  not  proper  books  to  read,  they 
will  read  improper  ones;  if  they  have  not  good  literature  to  read,  they  will 
read  poor;  if  good  tastes  are  not  formed,  bad  tastes  will  be  formed;  and  bad 
tastes  once  formed,  are  with  very  great  difficulty  corrected.  With  a  library 
and  reading-room  well  supplied  with  interesting  books  of  travel,  biography, 
history,  etc.,  and  with  privileges  extended  to  the  pupils  of  reading  them 
during  intermission,  or  during  school  hours  after  the  regular  lessons  have 
beeu  learned,  a  tste  may  be  formed  which  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  boy  and  to  society.  It  is  not  possible  for  boys  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  celebrated  men  through  their  biographies  without  becoming  the  better  for 
it,  just  as  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  become  familiar  with  the  characters  of 
the  reckless,  aimless  and  abandoned  characters  of  the  dime  novel  type,  with- 
out being  the  worse.  We  need  a  dozen  copies  of  Franklin's  biography,  a 
dozeu  copies  each  of  several  other  biographies  and  other  books,  and  when 
we  get  them,  it  is  proposed  to  secure  their  being  read  by  requiring  every  boy 
in  the  school  to  write  a  criticism,  composition,  abstract,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  giving  his  impression  of  what  he  has  read.  I  cannot  go  further 
into  the  details  of  the  excellent  use  that  might  be  made  of  a  library  even 
tolerably  well  furnished.  I  must  not,  however,  leave  this  subject  without 
expressing  my  high  appreciation  of  the  liberality  that  has  been  shown  us  by 
the  Chairman,  of  the  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies.  Mr.  Bragg  has 
furnished  whatever  has  been  asked  for,  if  it  were  within  his  power,  and  would, 
without  doubt,  have  given  us  just  such  a  library  as  we  need,  if  he  had  had 
the  right  to  do  so. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  machine  shop  should  have  for  its  object  the 
building  of  machints  aud  that  it  should  be  well  equipped  for  that  purpose. 
It  must  be  well  conducted.  It  must  be  managed  by  men  who  understand 
their  business  and  who  are  allowed  to  attend  to  it  in  the  manner  their  ex- 
perience and  skill  have  demonstrated  to  be  best.  This  principle  enters  into 
business  of  all  kinds,  and  that  business,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the  most 
successful  which  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  able  men  who  have  given 
their  time  and  talents  to  its  mastery.  What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who 
should  employ  a  lawyer  to  conduct  a  case  and  then  dictate  to  him  the  argu- 
ments he  should  use  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  presented  to  the 
jury,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  him  responsible  for  its  successful  issue? 
What  would  you  think  of  a  person  who  in  case  of  extreme  sickness  should 
employ  a  doctor,  of  skill  and  experience,  and  then  dictate  to  him  the  medicines 
to  be  given  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  given,  and  yet  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient?  The  same  may  be  said  of  almost 
all  professions  and  trades.  The  whole  idea  is  so  preposterous  that  you  are 
ready  at  once  to  exclaim  upon  its  absurdity.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  thing 
that  is  being  done  every  day  and  with  hardly  an  exception,  with  regard  to 
teachers.  It  is  a  peculiar  and  an  unaccountable  fact,  it  is  an  amazing  fact, 
that  in  all  calls,  trades,  or  professions,  except  that  of  the  teacher,  men  are 
employed  to  produce  ceitain  results  and  it  is  left  to  their  judgment,  as  men 
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especially  skilled  in  their  calling,  to  produce  those  results  in  the  way  in  which 
their  judgment  and  experience  have  demonstrated  to  be  best.  In  teaching, 
such  a  thing  as  an  expert  is  not  recognized  out  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Teachers  are  ordered  to  give  certain  intellectual  doses  at  certain  times,  in 
certain  ways  and  in  certain  quantities  alike  to  all  pupils  and  repeat  the  dose 
at  stated  intervals  and  bring  them  all  out  bright  and  accomplished.  But, 
protests  the  teacher,  who  feels  that  his  mission  is  something  more  than  turn- 
ing a  crank  and  grinding  out  a  certain  grist  to  be  judged  of  by  periodical  ex- 
aminations, I  can  accomplish  the  desired  result  more  satisfactorily  in  another 
way.  To  an  intelligent  person  of  sensibility  the  reply  that  is  likely  to  be 
made  cannot  well  be  interpreted  to  mean  less  than:  "  attend  to  your  work  as 
directed,  ask  no  questions,  and  make  no  suggestions. "  Teachers  are  as  a 
class  rarely  asked  their  opinion  on  matters  to  which  their  attention  has  been 
almost  exclusively  given,  and  they  are  made  to  feel  that  an  expression  of 
opinion  is  not  desired.  It  is  one  of  the  reproaches  constantly  cast  upon 
teachers  that  as  a  class  they  are  second-rate  men  and  women.  What  else  is«. 
to  be  expected?  How  many  of  you  successful  business  men  would,  for  any 
consideration,  enter  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  and  be  subject  to  the  an- 
noyances and  humiliations  that  they  are  constantly  subjected  to.  The  crack 
of  the  whip  is  quite  as  unpleasant  to  the  average  teacher  as  to  the  average 
business  man.  The  teaching  profession  needs  above  all  things  able  men — 
men  who  have  character  and  breadth  of  view  and  whose  abilities  command 
the  respect  of  the  community,  but  such  men  will  never  as  a  rule  embrace  a 
profession  which  takes  away  all  independence  and  does  not  open  anything  of 
a  career.  I  am  justified  in  speaking  on  this  subject  with  a  freedom  which 
would  be  of  questionable  propriety  but  for  the  fact  that  I  have  had  every 
consideration  shown  me  by  your  Honorable  Board  and  have  been  allowed  all 
the  freedom  that  I  have  expressed  a  wish  for.  I  have  no  personal  grievances 
to  avenge;  no  malice  to  gratify,  and  no  reflections  to  cast.  I  see  in  our  edu- 
cational system  this  one  great  weakness — a  weakness  which,  if  it  does  not 
prove  fatal,  must  so  cripple  it  as  to  make  its  whole  action  and  life  feeble, 
when  it  might  be  made  invincibly  strong.  We  need  a  State  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  or  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period  to  enable  them  to  mature  a  course  of  instruction  for  the 
Stite,  and  carry  it  out;  a  city  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  also  appointed, 
who  shall  be  to  the  city  what  the  State  Board  is  to  the  State;  each  member  of 
these  Boards  to  be  paid  a  sufficient  compensation  to  make  the  position  worth 
the  acceptance  of  men  of  talent.  The  availability  of  this  or  that  man  would 
not  then  enter  into  the  account  as  is  always  likely  to  be  the  case  with  offices 
filled  by  public  choice,  however  free  California  and  San  Francisco  may  have 
been  from  that  evil.  Your  Honorable  Board  has  been  alive  to  many  defects 
in  the  Department  which  you  have  felt  it  inexpedient  to  remedy  but  only  to 
hint  at — a  course  of  study  if  not  too  full,  yet  not  sufficiently  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  pupils  of  our  school;  periodical  examinations,  which  if 
not  entirely  unsatisfactory,  are  of  very  questionable  utility — defects  which 
School  Commissioners,  with  no  other  duties  to  perform,  and  with  a  tenure  of 
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office  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them  to  institute  and  oarrv.  out  Deeded  re- 
forms, would  remedy.  Already  some  cities  of  world-wide  reputation  for  their 
schools,  are  moving  in  this  direction,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  California  and 

San  Francisco,  with  their  proverbial  and  marvelous  enterprise,  will  long  bring 
up  the  rear  in  a  matter  so  important.  "  The  foundation  of  this  nation  was 
iu  the  necessity  that  the  religious  conscience  should  hav<  free  room  to  work  " 
Next  to  an  enlightened  religious  conscience,  wide  spread  intelligence  is  the 
salvation  of  a  nation,  and  our  public  schools  are  the  foundation  and  the 
source  and  the  only  source  of  universal  intelligence,  representing  as  they  do, 
neither  sect  nor  nationality,  having  for  their  purpose  tin  propagation  of  no 
creed  or  school  of  thought,  with  the  single  object  of  making  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  an  intelligent  man  or  woman,  capable  of  giving  a  i\  ason  for  the 
faith  that  is  withiu  him.  whether  on  matters  of  religion  or  state,  they  ligut- 
fully  claim  of  every  American  citizen  unqualified  support  and  the  adoption 
of  what i  vet  means  may  be  found  advisable  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible perfection. 

Dr.  Washington   Aver,  a  former    member  of  i    of    Education,  was 

next  introduced  and  read  the  following  original 

POEM. 

Bekol.l  the  Golden  Oi:y  of  the  Wert, 

With  her  tm  thousand  bode  and  daughters  blest; 

Behold  the  casket,  wi,,  Is  shin. — 

Her  favored  school.-,  the  Alchemist- 

And  then  turn  book  with  r.  tr.  - 

To  eighteen  hundred  ami  forty-nlx 

Behold  another  scene  of  wild  dismay, 

In  storms  of  wind  and  rain  that  Autumn  day, 

When  men,  unsheltered,  cold  and  wet,  sto  id  by 

Their  touted  hon.es,  all  shivering  and  shy; 
But  not  with  four  lost  harm  to  them  befall. 
For  they  wore  noble-hearted,  t  raw  men  all. 
Who  held  the  key  to  .-ill  the  wealth  and  power 
Which  give  to  OS  the  bleeslngB  Of  this  hour: 
They  toiled  for  homst  wealth,  uor  toiled  In  Tain, 
And  here  a  City  built,  close  by  the  main, 
Whose  thrifty  commerce  filled  the  laud  with  jUee, 
And  welcomed  hence  all  nations  by  the  sea. 


And  now  again  we'll  follow  Sown  these  aisles. 
These  pleasant  walks,  amidst  the  pleasant  smiles 
Of  youth  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  happy  mien, 
And  hail  with  joy  once  more  this  joyful  s. 

Hire  youthful  hearts  beat  warm  for  classic  fame. 
Here  every  student  carves  himself  a  name. 
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Here  he  will  read  Homer,  Horace  and  Cseaar, 
Ah  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  year  shall  see,  sir; 
And  will  be  as  familiar  with  Cieenuh  fjratirmeg. 
As  the  Dervish  with  his  prayers  on  his  own  knees. 

These  halls  will  echo  with  the  scholar's  voice, 
The  manly  form  will  be  his  early  choice, 
And  we  shall  find,  another  year  returning, 
These  young  minds  well  filled  with  classic  learning. 


Now,  to  the  Senior  class  one  word, 

And  let  It  in  kindness  be  heard. 

Think,  when  "  fevers  bnrn  and  ague  freezes," 

These  are  not  the  worst  of  all  diseases; 

Of  the  elephantiasis  rapui.  beware, 

Young  man,  'twill  lead  you  to  Apollyon's  lair. 

'Tis  idiopathic 
\tOogeaeOe, 

And  gives  the  student  the  odd  sof/riquet  asi-nus; 

And  through  all  of  bis  life 

There  is  discord  and  strife, 
Till  of  friends  and  companions  he  finds  he  is  minus. 

Be  gentle  in  manner, 

And  kind  to  each  other, 
Nor  rudely  indulge  in  the  old  sports  of  Achilles; 

And  avoid  contention, 

And  every  dissension, 
And  far  above  all  the  s:tain  of  punica  fides. 

Brief  addresses  were  then  made  by  the  following  gentlemen:  Dr.  Dio  Lewis, 
H.  Boeekrans,  S.  Moegrove,  Robert  Brugg.  Jerome  Spaulding  and  O.  F. 
Von  Rhein. 

The  exercises  were  enlivened  by  music  from  the  young  ladies  of  the  Senior 
class  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  from  the  boys  of  the  school.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  "  America." 
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JANITORS. 


JANITORS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


NAME. 

SCHOOL. 

NAME. 

SCHOOL. 

Lincoln  Primary . 

Potrero. 

Stockton  St.  Primary. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Laird. 

Rincon  Grammar. 

Fairnior.nt  &West  End 

Huyes  Valley  Grammar 

Mrs.  John  Delmore. 

Noe  &  Temple  Street. 

Valencia  St.  Grammar. 

Tyler  &  Jones  Prim. 

North  Cos.  Grammar. 

Mrs.  M.  McAuliff 

San  Bruno. 

Mrs.  E.  Golden 

Model. 

Point  Lobos. 

J.  J.  Ryan 

Broad wav  Grammar. 

Mrs.  Ryan 

Ocean  House. 

F.  E.Durham 

Union  Grammar. 

Assistant,  Boys'  H.  S. 

Washington  Grammar. 

Assistant,  Boys'  H.  S. 

Spring  Valley  Gram. 

Eighth  St.  Grammar. 
Tehama  Primary. 
South  Cos.  Primary. 

Lagans  Honda. 
Geary  Street. 

Mr«.  Daly 

Old  Mission  Primary. 
Tyler  Street  Primary. 

Bryant  St.  Primary. 

Pine&Larkin  St. Prim. 

Mrs.  O'Neil 

Stockton  St.  Primary. 
Greenwich  St ,  Primary 

Mrs.  B.  Holland 

. 

Fourth  St.  Primary. 
Laguna  St.  Primary. 

Mission  Primary. 

Boys'  High. 
Union  Primary. 
Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Mallory.... 

Hayes  Valley  Primary. 

Miss  F.  McTevish 

Shotwell  St.  Primary. 

Powell  St.  Primary. 

Eighth  Street  Primary. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Derrick. . . 

Girls'  High. 

Mrs.  E.  McGregor 

Spring  Valley  Primary. 

Lincoln  Grammar. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Daly 

South  San  Francisco. 
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